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Preface 


qus National Council for the Social Studies has had a deep and continu- 
ing concern ewith the problems of citizenship education. Throughout 
its history, one of tlfe “basic underlying objectives of all National Council 
activities has been to contribute in various ways to the effectiveness of an 
educational program designed to produce loyal and effective participating 
citizens, conscious of their obligations as well as their privileges. Throughout 
the publications issued by the National Council over the years the implications 
for improving the program of education for democratic citizenship are clearly 
evident. However, fbr some time there has been a demand that the National 
Council publish a volume in its Yearbook series devoted specifically to basic 
principles and practices in citizenship education with special reference to the 
social studies program. 

It is clear that education for democratic citizenship is not solely the respon- 
sibility of social studies teachers; it should encompass the entire school 
program and permeate all aspects of school life. Even beyond that the respon- 
sibility extends out into the community involving numerous community 
agencies, the home and the church. The total task of education for responsible 
citizenship must involve all these forces in a cooperative team if our goal in 
preparing a loyal, informed and effective citizenry is to be realized. This 
Yearbook does not attempt to deal fully with all the ramifications of such a 
total programe However, it does attempt to pose a broad definition of citizen- 
ship and to imply a good deal more than narrow curriculum approaches to the 
problem. At the same tithe it has been prepared with the specific audience 
of the social studies tfacher in mind. Although the Yearbook is addressed 
to social studies teachers, it should be of interest to all school personnel and 
citizens concerned with this fundamental area of living in a democracy. 

In presenting this Yearbook, the National Council sincerely hopes that it 
will make a real contribution in the area of citizenship education in our 
schools and thereby contribute to the continuing growth and effectiveness of 
our citizens. 

The officers and members of the National Council are deeply indebted to 
Ryland W. Crary for accepting the invitation to edit this Yearbook, which 
he has done as a professional service, and for his work in securing contribu- 
tors, editing manuscript, and Seeing the volume through to completion in the 
face of many problems. Lik€wise, a debt of gratitude is due the various 
chapter authors who have supplied the basic material for this Yearbook. 
Many thanks are due Lina Willis for her careful work in assisting in the 
preparation of the manuscript for the printer and in checking proof. 

T MYRTLE ROBERTS, President 
e National Council for the Social Studies 
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* 
OUTH is a season of hope and aspiration. The mid-twentieth century has 
brought us years of apprehension and anxiety; yet in thousands of school 
auditoriums every spfing, commencement speakers will challenge high school 
graduates to do and to dare, and these eager-eyed adolescents will accept the 
challenge with confidence. They know something of reality, but they have 
faith in the future. 

To be sure, there are indications that the insecurity of the world affects the 
morale of youth. Hot-rod clubs, teen-age dope rings, and group delinquency 
are common enough’ to give evidence that the malaise afflicting the world does 
not find youth immune to its virus. There are good reasons, as has ever been 
the case in human history, to be dissatisfied with the world as we find it. 
The emotionally insecure, the ill trained and badly educated, the weak-hearted 
and mean-spirited have ever been inadequate to meet the challenge of a world 
in crisis. 

A cartoon, published since Hiroshima, showed a paunchy wreck of a man 
slumped over the kitchen table fondly and desperately clutching a bottle of 
“booze.” His slatternly wife, pointing in his direction, was explaining to a 
neighbor in the doorway, "It's his answer to the atomic bomb." 

Yes, the necessity for living with crisis drives some men mad, impels others 
to shut out—insofar as protective devices are accessible—the facts that 
frighten, causes many to seek escape in reckless hedonism. 

“What we don't know, may destroy us,” is the recent blunt assertion of 
George Gallup, who is rather favorably situated in our times to draw con- 
clusions on just what fve Americans don't know. What we too often lack is 
civic competence, says Wellesley Foshay in his chapter. This then is not mere 
lack of knowing in the abstract sense, but of knowing what to do, or how to 
act. This lack of civic competence, Foshay points out, cost the Centralia 
miners their lives. They knew the mine was unsafe; they knew that the risks 
of disaster increased by the day; but they just didn't know how to save them- 
selves. 

If this is to be the fate of man in the twentieth century: to know the cause 
of his doom, to see its approach, but not to know how to avert it, his history 
would take on a new and monstrous irony. For never before had he known so 
much, nor been able to do sofittle with what he knew. 

Contrary evidences assail u$ as we judge the point. It was a tragic lack of 
civic competence in the world sense that caused the Soviet to block the inter- 
national control of atomic energy and to launch the world on the frenzied 
atomic arms race of this very hour. Indeed, the tawdry dogmas of communism 
itself are the very demonstration of a lack of civic competence. Any confidence 
in the rule of an elite, in class warfare as an instrument of progress, in regi- 
mented masses and authoritarian controls, demonstrates such philosophical 
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naiveté and historical illiteracy as to constitute a complete lack of civic 
competence. 

In the first chapter Senator Estes Kefauver affirms his confidence in “The 
Vitality in Political Democracy.” This Yearbook emphasizes the idea that 
good citizenship is a dynamic, growing, and complicated set of concepts. And 
first, the good citizen must understand that his relation to political democracy 
need not be a matter of blind faith, but of reasoned confidence in an instru- 
ment whose works continue to prove its merits. Surely it is significant that 
the very statesman who has exposed so much of the seamy side of our public 
life should be the one to spell out deep confidence in our basic system. 

The editor believes that there is no democracy without political democracy. 
Politics is method, and politics is an arm of morality in a democratic society. 
But there are other aspects of democratic citizenship than political behavior. 
William Van Til and George Denemark, for example, stress the role of “The 
Citizen as Expert in Human Relations." At how many points in our society 
is this expertness needed and how often lacked: in intergroup relations; 
across back fences; in family affairs; in industrial relations; in faculty meet- 
ings; around international conference tables. Indeed, too often we have picked 
up the words of the twentieth century vocabulary without grasping their be- 
havioral significance. Overstreet’s The Mature Mind, has sold its hundreds of 
thousands, but how many of its readers mouth the phrases of maturity and 
stability and behave as adolescents ot authoritarian stereotypes! Education for 
democratic citizenship faces a severe test at this point, for here the words are 
particularly of no avail, if the actions are out of tune. It is here that educators 
themselves must be severely self-critical, for as a consequence of haphazard 
institutional up-bringing, too often in this area they are wesd-ready and 
deed-shy. 

Hubert Evans would not have it so. For the "Citizen as Problem Solver" 
as Evans sees him would understand that the acceptance of life is the accept- 
ance of problem situations. Philosophically, scientifically, and socially a demo- 
crat, Evans rejects any method of solving problems which takes the burden off 
the individual. This for one basic reason—take the burden off the individual 
intelligence and you don't solve problems. So democracy and scientific 
method are not only interrelated, but are humanistic in the best sense—except 
to those who regard the madness which ensues from unsolved problems as a 
brand of character building. 

James Quillen expands the concept of good citizen to include the world. 
This allows no limited, provincial, or easy definition of citizenship. It places 
unlimited responsibility on the individual in hisNocial setting to solve his prob- 
lems through sound methods and democratic institutions even at the world 
level. i 

Only Pollyanna would anticipate respite from crisis in our time. And con- 
tinued crisis is a wearisome burden, particularly for those untrained in living 
with crisis. Yet, it is not problems that drive men to madness or to abdication 


of responsibility to Fuehrers and Stalins: itis a lack of knowledge of methods , 


which give some chance of solving problems. а 
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Still, living with crisis imposes a burden, and the burden has broken many 
a spirit. Austerity is à word too well known to many; defeatism and neutral- 
ism affect many whom we would inspire with the will to resist; and apathy and 
indifference are deep disqualifications against the citizenship of too many in 
our land. » 

Therefore, at every turn educationally, our concern must be with morale. 
This involves faeing of hard facts and these are many: this is the atomic age, 


‘immunity from attatk'is no longer ours, and civil defense becomes a new 


reality in our time; unsolved problems of human relations are everywhere 
around us, unsolved they may destroy us while we ignore the instruments for 
their solution. 

Yes Education for Democratic Citizensbip is a job for the stubborn, cou- 
rageous, confident—if not for the fatuous optimists. For wise men who know 
democracy and trust it best, do so because they remember the long record of 
the sturdy spirit of man. Somehow, the educator must fuse his technical com- 
petence, his social aspirations, his humane understanding, and his will to live. 
And in this century, most heavy with crisis, he must inculcate in the democratic 
citizen the morale that says in the most mortal hour of crisis— "This is where 
weaklings weep and cowards run away—this is where I stand and fight." 

* * * * 

This yearbook is intended as a useful tool for the teachers of America 
who are doing such a good job of citizenship education. It is hoped that it 
will serve to challenge and to inspire even more constructive efforts. 

The editor is grateful to more people than he can here recite for their aid 
and encouragement. But especially, he wishes to acknowledge the influence 
of his studefits and colleagues in the high schools of Port Byron, Sheldon, and 
Urbana in Illinois, and University High School, Iowa City, Iowa, and of his 
father, the most dedicated teacher he has known. The critical aid of the 
editor’s Seminar in American Social Thought, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and of his ftiends and assistants, Gerald L. Steibel and William 
Connor, is beyond measure. 

The National Council should need no admonition to appreciate its Execu- 
tive Secretary, Merrill F. Hartshorn. But all who know his work will realize 
his large unsung contributions to so many enterprises of the Council. Let the 
editor simply say, without his efforts this Yearbook would not have seen the 
light of day. 


RYLAND W. Crary, Editor 
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PART ONE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY DEMO 
| : CITIZENSHIP 


CHAPTER I 


The Vitality in Political Democracy 


ESTES KEFAUVER 


' 


B" POLITICAL democracy I mean a form of government based upon the 
consent of the governed in which the will of the majority of qualified 
citizens rules. As defined by R. M. Maclver, it is "a way of governing and of 
being governed, maintaining through relevant institutions a certain structure 
of civil and political rights or liberties.” + It is a political system in which free 
public opinion is the ultimate source of law and in which the government 
depends ugon and responds to changes in public opinion. Under democracy 
public opinion is free to play a politically creative role; hence science, art, 
philosophy, and man's*entire cultural life is free. Democracy undertakes 
to educate all its citezens, to assure freedom of thought and discussion, and 
to let all the winds of doctrine blow without censorship. 

Democracy is often confused with equality. It does not make men equal 
in ability or intelligence or power; that would be impossible. For men are 
nevef equal in these respects. But, as Maclver well states, "democracy, by 
assuring men of fundamental rights, makes thea equal thereby in respect of 
the exercise of these rights. They are equal before the law, they are equal 
as citizens, equal as voting units, equally free to speak their minds and to 
organize in the pursuit of their interests.” 1 Democracy embraces two kinds 
of equality: the equality of exercising the fundamental personal, political, and 


1 MacIver, Robert M. The Ramparts We Guard. New York: Macmillan, 1950. 


SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER is eminently well qualified by a distinguished 
record of public service and legislative experience to, write on this subject. 
He was selected as a contributor to this Yearbook because of these qualifica- 
tions and before the political events of the last months rendered any introduc- 
tion superfluous. We are proud to have Senator Kefauver among the con- 
tributors to this Yearbook. 
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civil rights and the equality of opportunity to realize human ambitions. Part 
of the task of democracy is to create the conditions that enable men to achieve 
the best that is in them and to eliminate the inequalities that impede individual 
fulfilment. 

Sometimes an attempt is made to distinguish between "political" and 
"economic" democracy. lt is alleged that we have only political democracy 
in the United States, while Soviet Russia enjoys economic democracy which 
is more important. But the truth is that there are not tworkinds of democracy. 
There is only one kind of government that can be called democratic and that 
is one in which the people have certain political rights and liberties. Democ- 
racy is a way of governing and being governed. 

In clarifying our concept of democracy, let us also reject the “aristocratic 
fallacy,” i.e., the doctrine that democracy is the cult of incompetence and that 
only some aristocratic elite is fit to rule. Democracy, as I understand it, 
makes no distinction between “the masses” and “the classes.” It undertakes 
to liberate all men from tyranny, either of the few or the many. It does not 
operate to the advantage of one group and the disadvantage of another. It em- 
braces all the people in their capacity as citizens. In Maclver's felicitous 
phrases, "democracy draws no line between the noble and the vulgar, as two 
classes of men, one of which holds political prerogative, one of which is de- 
based as well as powerless. Democracy gives equal rights to all men. And in 
doing so it breaks all barriers of education, of culture, and of opportunity that 
formerly set men hopelessly apart, as preordained inferiors and superiors.” ? 

In his recent book, Bureaucracy in a Democracy, Hyneman sets forth six 
essentials of democratic government. There must be an inclusive electorate. 
‘There must be ways for the people to be informed. There myst be ways 
for the people to get together. There must be ways for recording the 
will of the people. There must be a structure of government which enables 
the elected officials really to run it. And there must bea state of mind that 
causes people who have governmental authority to exercise it in keeping 
with their instructions or give up their positions. Ву and large, I think it 
will be generally agreed, upon reflection, that these conditions of democracy 
are satisfied by government in the United States. ® 

Arthur C. Millspaugh syggests that the extent to which government is 
democratic may be measured by six testing devices: representation, majority 
tule, responsiveness to public opinion, leadership, responsibility, and voting 
equality.* Applying these tests to our national government, he finds that in 
actual practice it falls short of the democratic ideal. Equal representation of 
the states in the Senate, he concludes, produces aktreme inequalities of voting 
power among the citizens of different states; while the plan of congressional 
répresentation brings local and provincial influences into the operations of 


2 Ibid. 

s Hyneman, Charles S. Bureaucracy in a Democracy, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. p. 12-16. 

4 Millspaugh, Arthur C. Toward Effcient Democracy. Brookings Institution, 1949. 
Chapter 8. 
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the national government. Our national elections and parliamentary proce- 
dure, he finds, frequently permit minority control. Congress, he concludes, 
tends to become more responsive to special and local interests than to na- 
tional public opinion. Our political leadership during much of our history 
has been "neither great nor adequatg." And responsibility in our govern- 
ment is divided by our scheme of separated powers and concealed by the 
complexity of governmental organization. Millspaugh's criticisms are perhaps 
extreme, but they do*provoke thought. 

In its day-to-day operation political democracy in America functions 
through at least five agencies: through political parties, through special in- 
terest groups, through the national and state legislatures, and through the 
presidency. In each of these media it exhibits in practice elements of strength 
and signs of weakness, a full account of which would transcend the limits of 
this chapter. I will confine myself, therefore, to what my observation and ex- 
perience have led me to believe are some of the major factors of strength and 
weakness in the American political system. 


ELEMENTS OF STRENGTH 


Our political democracy owes its vitality to several factors. Fundamentally, 
as David Lilienthal has well said, “the wellsprings of our vitality are ethical 
and spiritual. The basic source of the strength of American democracy does 
not lie in an ‘economic system.’ . . . Our society in America is founded not 
upon the cold and bloodless 'economic man' of the Marxist, but upon a faith 
in man as an end in himself." He also attributes the vitality of our economic 
system and gur economic success to the influence of ethical and moral stand- 
ards and precepts. 

The spiritual basis oft democratic strength rests upon the Judeo-Christian 
ethic, upon a belief «in the dignity and worth of individual human beings 
who are considered to be equal in the sight of God. These ideals found ex- 
pression in the Declaration of Independence which held certain truths to be 
self-evident: “that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creat@ with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” The founding fathers established the Constitution "to secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity,” and soon after, the people 
adopted a Bill of Rights which set forth their faith in certain basic freedoms, 
incorporating theit conceptigh of the rights of man in the legal foundations 
of the nation. e 

The spirit of 1776 and 1789 has been spelled out over a century and a 
half of American progress in many acts of Congress based upon the belief 
that the development of individual personality and the creation of a climate 
of equal opportunity for all are the ultimate aims of a democratic society. 


5 Lilienthal, David E. This I Do Believe. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
p. 17-18. 
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Democracy derives its vitality not only from its spiritual sources and legal 
foundations, but also from the freedom of opinion and discussion which it 
tolerates. We owe out material and spiritual progress in large part to the 
inquiring frame of mind which democratic institutions have encouraged, to 
the willingness of Americans to experiment not only in the field of science 
and technology but also in the realm of political ideas. The value of this 
freedom of ideas and discussion was admirably brought ош? by Senator Paul 
Douglas in the Senate debate on the Internal Security Act of 1950. He 
argued that truth emerges from the competition of ideas, that freedom 
of discussion promotes progress and prevents stagnation, and that it makes 
people morally better. "It is the supreme merit of democracy,” he said, 
“that by making men and women voters and participants in public affairs, 
it forces them to consider. public issues, to make up their minds about them, 
and, finally, to choose. These very acts make them better men and women 
with broader interests than they would otherwise have in a police state where 
the decisions would be made by the few on top, with the functions of the 
many limited only to those outlined in the slogan of Mussolini, "To believe, 
to obey, and to fight.’ " 

It was in this same spirit that Thomas Jefferson spoke in his first inaugural 
when he said of his Federalist opponents who had maligned him, and many 
of whom wanted to dissolve the Republic and set up a monarchy: 


If there be any among us who would wish to dissolve this Union or to change 
its republican form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety 
with which error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to com- 
bat it. 


The American people belong to many social, political, economic, and 
cultural associations which provide them with foruras for the free discussion 
and debate of public questions. Here the individual.citizen can voice his 
views and fit himself for citizenship. Here are “the crucibles whence public 
opinion emerges, the dynamos whence flows the voltage to inspire and con- 
trol the democratic state.” The strength of democracy, writes Pendleton 
Herring, lies in the many avenues of communication between the citizen and 
the government, and in the mutual toleration of dissent which our party 
system permits. “The creed of democracy does not demand, as an act of 
faith, belief in any one pattern of interests or institutions. Writers and 
leaders are free to offer their plans for action or their competing theories. . . 
The faith of democracy is based on the fundamental tenet that society can 
continue peacefully even though men agree tty disagree. . . For all its al- 
leged clumsiness and ineptitude, the democratie process is the only path at 
present discernible for those who value peaceful change and cultural con- 
tinuity." ® 

Contrast the free flow of ideas and the tolerance of dissent in America 
with the control of public opinion in Soviet Russia. According to a recent 


6 Herring, E. Pendleton. The Politics of Democracy. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Co., 1940. p. 431-33. 
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study of mass persuasion in that country, “Soviet control of communications 
is not designed to facilitate or improve the free exchange of ideas among 
men. Indeed, the Soviet leaders clearly regard such a free flow of ideas as 
dangerous and as likely to impede the attainment of the party’s goals. The 
Soviet state, furthermore, does not cogceive of itself as a relatively impartial 
arbiter which seeks to maintain standards of conduct arrived at independently 
by the consumirsg public or the man who works directly in mass communi- 
cation. * Rather, the ®state establishes for the media specific, concrete, and 
practical goals, which are treated much like the production norms set for 
Soviet industry. The media are conceived as tools or instruments for effect- 
ing the purposes of the party. Finally, Soviet control is absolute. There can 
be no competition for the message of the central authorities, not even from 
small meetings or, for that matter, from private conversations between indi- 
viduals. All must be harnessed for attainment of the greater goal of party 
leadership." * | 

The establishment during the nineteenth century of a single system of free 
schools in the United States, open alike to all classes of the population, has 
been a potent factor in strengthening American democracy. The responsible 
citizen must be informed and in order to be informed he must know how 
to read, Universal education has helped to implement the concept of equality 
of opportunity, to raise the level of popular government, and to liberate the 
mind. Education and democracy tend to reinforce each other. Maclver writes 
of them that 8 


Universal education has been a gift of democracy, free education not only in 
the sense that it is provided without fees, but also in the sense that freedom 
of thought dûd of discussion is not balked by the demand of government that 
the teacher become an agent of its policies. It is true that education indoctrinates 
as well as informs. It is'true that the schools of every country tend to incul- 
cate the ways and the®traditions of that country. But democracy does not, can 
not, believe in ‘thought control.’ It does not penalize those who think differently 
from the majority. It does not make government an arbiter of opinion. It 
leaves open all the avenues of dissent so long as dissent does not commit itself 
to methods of violence. 


One of the great elements of strength in American democracy, I believe, 
is our two-party system. Unplanned by the founding fathers, the political 
parties have become the unifying force in our system of checks and balances. 
Two parties, pretty well matched in strength, compete for a majority of the 
votes and a majority of the policy-making posts in our national government. 
One party has to produce # least enough agreement and unity to stay in 
power. The party out of office is the watchdog and critic. It is constantly 
trying to come back into power. 

The majority of the people are inclined to look at parties as good or bad. 
Idealists often say that they are bad. They say that our two major parties are 


1 Inkeles, Alex. Public Opinion in Soviet Russia. Cambridge, Harvard University 
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without principle and that their platforms are full of glittering generalities. 
They say "the politicians" merely use the parties for their own selfish ends 
and not the public interest. Parties, they claim, are just “conspiracies to gain 
office." 

Realists say that government cannot be carried on by a multitude of people. 
There must be enough harmony to make decisions. The party is our way of 
finding out what most people want, or what they will put up with. Its 


principles are as clear or clouded as a majority of its members will permit. 
Party appointments to some policy jobs are absolutely necessary to build an 
organization which can get things done. 

Idealists shudder at the great national party conventions as à kind of 
political circus. Realists see them as great pageants in which all the color- 
ful and varied parts of political America manage to find ways of working 
together. In the showdown of winning elections, realists and idealists find 
that they must pull together. ) 

The task of a political party is fivefold: to fill offices; to agree on political 
aims; to carry out the work of the government or to criticize its work; to 
educate politically; and to act as middleman between citizen and officialdom. 
The base of its operations is the precinct or election district of which there 
are about 125,000 in the country. The ordinary citizen can be “the life of 
the party” by working at the precinct level to run our major patty organiza- 
tions. The functions performed by our political parties are indispensable to 
the working of our democratic form of government. Their vitality depends 
upon the extent to which ordinary citizens take responsibility and participate 
in their performance. 

In one of his Princeton lectures, Governor Dewey, himself ar? experienced 
politician, attributed "the very heart of the strength of the American political 
system" to the resemblance between the two major parties and the similarity 
of their stated aims. These similarities make for pedteful change at times 
of shifts in party control and contribute to continuity of national action and 
policy on most fundamentals. As a people, he said, we have learned to dis- 
trust and avoid extremes of principles and of interests in our public life. 
One of the great elements of strength in our two-party system, according to 
Governor Dewey, lies in the fact that our national parties are really federa- 
tions of state and local parties in the forty-eight states, and that they cut 
across every sectional, group, and class line in their membership. As a result, 
when the Republicans are in power in Washington, state and local Demo- 
cratic parties and candidates retain power in many states, keeping their 
organization alive and providing the basis fo future national victory, and 
vice versa. "State sovereignty," he said, “provides a vital base for the 
two-party system and watertight compartments against the flood of national 
majorities and the pressure of national politics. This means that there is a 
constant flow of new ideas and new leadership coming up from the ranks 
in local and state governments. It also means that neither party can be de- 
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stroyed by the victories of the other, but only by becoming sectional, reac- 
tionary or ingrown. . . The two-party system has provided our country with 
government under which it has made the mightiest progress in the history of 
the world." 10 

Part of the success of American democracy is due to the talent of our 
political leaders for compromise. In à country as large and heterogeneous 
as the United States there are many conflicting social, economic, and sec- 
tional interests to be feconciled. Big and little business, farmers and workers, 
consumers and investors, veterans and handicapped, the children and the 
aged—all make their competing claims. The unique task of the politician 
is to adjust and compromise these conflicting interests. 

The success of a political party depends very largely upon its ability to 
advance the cause of good government with the least possible antagonizing 
of groups of voters. Thus, party resolutions and platforms are argued, strug- 
gled over, fought out, and finally adopted with compromise on the part of 
all and the complete approval of none. They illustrate the highest type of 
free American discussion and negotiation, They are influenced by every in- 
terested voter, by deliberations in precinct caucuses, county and state conven- 
tions. 

“Responsiveness to social needs," as Pendleton Herring remarks, "is the 
inevitable direction of democracy. The problem of politics is how fast we 
shall go. The great questions relate to tempo and to method. Some argue 
that it is later than you think. Others say that we are going faster than opin- 
ion and administrative skill warrant. . . Our present party system provides 
the opportunity for both points of view to compete. Adjustment and com- 
promise are фһе primary product if not the primary objective of our party 
system. This displeases both the idealist seeking a much better world and 
standpatters resisting all change.” 11 

About once in a generation a strong third party appears on the political 
scene. Many idealists support it because it has sharper principles and put- 
poses. But for this very reason it cannot attract a majority. The chief value 
of third parties seems to be to throw a spotlight on new ideas. If enough 
peopletlike the ideas, the two major parties soon adopt them—at least to 
some extent. Third parties are more like pressure groups. Their leaders are 
likely to be crusaders for ideas. As a rule, these movements have sought more 
or less minor reforms rather than far-reaching programs of social reconstruc- 
tion, As these reforms have been accepted and adopted, the third parties 
have dwindled and disappeared. 

Insurgent and rebel movefients among farmers and workers gave birth 
to the Granger movement ofethe 1870's, the Greenback and Populist parties 
of the 1890's, the Progressive protests of 1912 and 1924 and 1948, as well 
as the Non-Partisan League in North Dakota, the Sinclair Epic movement in 
California, and the American Labor and Liberal parties in New York. Ode- 
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gard and Helms have described these rebel movements as "coefficients of 
social instability and as harbingers of social change. When times are reason- 
ably good they cause scarcely a ripple on the calm surface of political con- 
formity. In periods of economic depression they bloom in luxurious pro- 
fusion, their number and vigor rising at times to cyclonic proportions, indi- 
cating the extent of social and political malaise. However fantastic or absurd 
their demands may seem, they serve as à cure for complacency by calling at- 
tention to plague spots of poverty, injustice, and frustration in what the well- 
placed and prosperous too often assume is the best of all possible worlds. To 
attribute these movements, as many conservatives do, to the propaganda of 
designing ‘alien’ and ‘un-American’ agitators is to confuse effects with 
causes.” 1 

Much of the vitality of political democracy also depends, 1 believe, upon 
our universal suffrage, our periodic elections, and the principle of majority 
rule. The fact that almost all adult men and women in the United States 
have the right to vote in local, state, and national elections means that Ameri- 
can government at all levels draws its force and sanction from the grassroots 
of the nation. The fact that all elective officials, from town councilman to 
congressman, from mayor to president, must submit their records at periodic 
intervals to constituent review and the decision of the ballot box, affords fre- 
quent opportunities for fresh infusions of government with the popular will 
and new blood. Likewise, the fact that democracy relies continuously upon 
the majority principle in the election of the government and the making of 
the laws means that the majority rules without jeopardizing the political 
rights of the minority. Taken together, these three features of democratic 
government are surely major sources of its élan vital. о 

Last but not least, it seems to me, the strength of democracy lies in its 
capacity to close ranks and unite its forces in times of crisis. When war 
comes or serious depression, we customarily, concentrate great powers in the 
President and then recover them when the crisis has passed. The nation 
unites behind the Chief Executive, and politics, for the most part, ends at 
the water's edge. Once it is firmly intrenched in the traditions of a people, 
democracy is the strongest and most enduring of all forms of government. 
Democracy has survived in countries where it has long been established and 
where there has been a heritage of liberalism. The old democracies—in 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, and France; in Great Britain, the Dominions, and 
the United States—has successfully withstood the impact of two world wars 
and the Great Depression. And they have ayercome autocracy and fascism 
in Germany, Italy, and Japan. “While popular government is difficult to 
establish,” as Walter Lippmann has said, "and must be learned by living with 
it, once established it will stand through very foul weather indeed.” 

In summary, then, I attribute the strength of democracy to its spiritual 
basis and legal foundations in the Bill of Rights, to the freedom of ideas 
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and discussion which it encourages, to our system of universal free education, 
to our two-party system and the talents of our political leaders for compro- 
mise, to universal suffrage, periodic elections, and majority rule, and, finally, 
to our habit of uniting our forces in times of crisis. In union is our strength. 


LJ 
SIGNS OF WEAKNESS 


If democracy Shas eits undoubted elements of strength, it also has some 
admitted weaknesses. I refer, first, to the widespread public apathy toward 
politics in this country; to the general ignorance of the names, character, 
and ability of elected officials; and to the failure of many qualified persons 
to vote in national elections, especially in the mid-term congressional elec- 
tions. In-1948, when we were electing а president, a new House of Repre- 
sentatives, and one-third of the Senate, 49 percent of the eligible voters did 
not go to the polls. One sample analysis showed that among the list of de- 
linquent citizens were 33 percent of all clergymen, 37 percent of the automo- 
bile dealers, 37 percent of the independent grocers, 20 percent of the 
doctors, 27 percent of the independent druggists, and 25 percent of the mem- 
bers of chambers of commerce. Lack of interest in public affairs and 
preoccupation with private concerns helps to explain the speedy disintegra- 
tion of our armed forces after World War Il, with resulting dangerous con- 
sequences to the safety of the nation. Only ignorance of the facts of inter- 
national life could have sanctioned such a hazardous step. 

Moreover, we have neglected out democratic heritage, misunderstood the 
meaning of democracy, and failed to apply democratic principles to chang- 
ing situations and needs. Examples of this are seen in the failure to grant 
statehood to the territories of Hawaii and Alaska and home rule to the 
people of the District of Columbia. The Kefauver bill to provide home rule 
for Washington passegi the Senate in May, 1949, but died in the House Dis- 
trict Committee. 

A serious weakness of American democracy is the denial of constitutional 
rights to particular groups because they have a different national or cultural 
origin er racial derivation. Discrimination against Negroes, Jews, and Orien- 
tals is a grave defect in our democratic armor which is exploited by our 
enemies. Maclver estimates that “all told, probably not less than 40 million 
people within the United States were, by the time the Second World War 
broke, treated either as outcasts Or, at best, as second-class citizens," Since 
1940, to be sure, there have been changes in the climate of opinion which 
have been reflected in the lowering of racial barriers in the fields of housing, 
education, and immigration. „Ви resistance is still strong. 

For instance, Maclver indicts: “The capital of the United States, with all 
its memorials dedicated to liberty, maintains a policy of Negro exclusion in 
housing, in the schools, in most forms of business, in hospitals, and in 
churches. Thus we disarm ourselves when we appear before the nations as 
the champions of civil rights.” B 
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While I strongly believe in the two-party system, my observations as а 
member of Congress since 1958 have convinced me that excessive partisan- 
ship is one of its disadvantages. The legislative process is sometimes han- 
dicapped by political motivations and considerations. Some members ate 50 
interested in playing politics that their attention is diverted from the per- 
fecting of legislation—itself a full-time job in modern times—and the quality 
of the legislative product is impaired. As a freshman Senator I was shocked 
by Senator McCarthy’s irresponsible attacks on the loyalty of State’ Depart- 
ment officials and by Senator Jenner's “venomous” vendetta against General 
Marshall. In their hunger for political power certain minority Senators have 
carried partisanship too far, I believe, and played politics with the national 
safety. 

These excesses of partisanship, which marred the record of the 81st Con- 
gress, were deplored by many minority Senators and were publicly rebuked 
by a group of them led by Senator Smith of Maine. The proper role of the 
minority has been well defined by Senator Lodge: * 


Political motivation in dealing with the generality of vital public questions 
is reprehensible; in foreign relations, at а time when our young men in the 
armed forces are dying, it is positively pernicious. . . - 

To support them when they are right and to oppose them when they are 
wrong—to be the voice of conscience though not of power—are thus two of 
the principal tenets of the "loyal opposition", working always without political 
motivation. . . - 

A patriotic opposition “plays it straight” regardless of political consequences 
phen) Loyal opposition" should extend to all important and constructive mat- 
ters, for nothing worth while is accomplished in Congress except оп а bipartisan 
basis. . . 

Our democratic system is stronger than the dictatorships because we can can- 
didly examine and criticize ourselves. М 
DEFECTS OF GOVERNMENT 


Viewed in its actual operations as distinguished from the theory of it, our 
form of government exhibits certain defects in practice. The theory of ma- 
jority rule breaks down in the case of those seats in the House of Represent- 
atives held by members who were chosen by a minority of the eligible voters 
in their districts. There are wide discrepancies between population and po- 
litical power in the Senate where the states have equal suffrage. The ma- 
jority will can be frustrated in Congress by various institutional arrangements 
and procedural devices. Senate filibusters afs perhaps the most dramatic 
manifestation of minority rule in Congress. Behind the parliamentary scene 
the real legislative decisions are often made by a strategically-placed minority. 

Critics of democracy allege that the so-called democracies of the modern 
world are essentially oligarchic in character. According to Pareto, “our de- 
mocracies in France, Italy, England, and the United States tend more and 
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more to be demagogic plutocracies." Spengler prophesied that "as the Eng- 
lish kingship became in the nineteenth century, so parliaments will become 
in the twentieth, a solemn and empty pageantry.” It is widely believed, 
writes Coker, that "the people in a democracy rule only nominally; the inert, 
unorganized masses ate always controlled by some alert, resolute, organized 
minority." In general, the ctitics contend that "there is no such thing as an 
actual political democracy in the sense of a community in which political de- 
cisions are constantly made from a consensus of opinions of a majority of 
the people.” 15 In actual practice the key decisions on matters of public 
policy, great and small, are often made behind the political scenes by a few 
men sitting on policy and conference committees or in executive councils. 

The operation of our system of localized representation sometimes leads to 
narrowness in point of view, and has contributed to the perpetuation of an 
exaggerated localism and to the subordination of the national interest to local 
interest and demands. It tends to make the representative primarily interested 
in getting tangible favors for his district and his constituents. The typical 
orientation of a congressman is naturally toward the district he represents. 
For it has produced him, and his re-election too often depends upon how 
well he serves its interests. 

One critic has even stated that “Localized representation, fairly logical and 
probably unavoidable in 1787, has become in our age а clumsy and hampering 
anachronism. . .." 18 While I do not fully agree with Millspaugh, I do feel 
that we should encourage a more national and less local point of view in our 
representatives to the Congress and Senate. 

Dr. Millspaugh finds other defects in our form of government. He says 
that it lacks«unity of command in that the power to govern is split between 
the President, the administration, and two houses of Congress, giving rise 
to much lag, leak, and friction and recurring deadlocks. He considers our 
present system of elections to be neither fair, honest, accurate, certain, nor 
democratic. In Congress there is “ап excess of compromise" and "the general 
interest too often yields to selfish pressures and the national interest to local 
demands.” Except for the president, “Jeadership is scattered and, on the 
whole? attached to localities and group-interests.” The administration grows 
in size and power, but declines in responsibility to the electorate as à whole. 
“Ап election ordinarily fails to bring into government a clear general mandate 
from the people, a consensus with respect to policies, a program of action, 
or even a general philosophy.” “We do not have clear party responsibility 
and definite party government.” Government in operation wastes energies, 
weakens leadership, discourages statesmanship, imposes an excessive burden 
of work, subjects officials té petty and time-consuming distractions, to in- 
tricate and duplicating procedures, and to the threat of paralyzing interrup- 
tions. “The system operates by alternations of coma and convulsion.” “Our 
government is overburdened, handicapped by personal incapability, and 
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bogged down by its own complexity and unwieldiness. . . Because it is 
divided and subdivided, specialized and compartmentalized, government fails 
to cope with the pressures to which it is subjected. . . · It functions by the 
compounding of compromise, by evasion, ог by surrender... ° Our govern- 
ment is said to be unstable, control shifting back and forth between Con- 
gress and the President with weak and strong Presidents and with changes of 
power between parties and factions. Our present governmental system, in 
short, is 'a design for inefficiency.’ " '* 1 à 

While I do not fully subscribe to the foregoing catalog of defects in 
our form of government, I admit that there is considerable validity in Dr. 
Millspaugh's indictment. Despite these alleged defects, we have managed 
to muddle through so far, thanks to favorable circumstances. Sixty years ago 
James Bryce observed that, had the people of the United States not been 
extraordinarily favored by circumstances, they “could not indulge the easy 
optimism which makes them tolerate the faults of their government.” 1 In 
the context of world affairs today our circumstances as à nation are no longer 
as favorable as they were in 1890, but our governmental system and con- 
gressional procedures remain much the same as at that time. 


DANGERS TO DEMOCRACY 


In a timely warning Professor Maclver has called the attention of the 
country to certain dangers that threaten democracy in America. These perils 
arise, he says, from several sources: from misunderstanding of what democ- 
racy means; from the unwillingness of men and groups to face its demands 
when these demands are opposed to their prejudices, their traditions, or their 
interests; from the concentration of economic power, tempting the strong to 
exploit the weak; from the rivalries and ambitions of dominant groups, in 
which they become obsessed by their divisive interests and disregard the 
common good; and from our failure to reapply our democratic principles to 
changing conditions and changing needs. 

According to Maclver, three particular perils face democracy today: the 
peril of group anarchy, the danger of personal anomy, and the peril"of anti- 
pathetic contagion. The division of labor and specialization of function in 
modern industrial society have given rise to the growth of competing and 
conflicting groups whose members tend to give their allegiance to the special 
interests of the group and to subordinate the general welfare. The peril 
of group anarchy is the resulting dissolution of the sense of common in- 
terest, the dissipation of the sense of social solidarity and obligation to the 
whole community. " 

The danger of personal anomy arises from the breakdown of the indi- 
vidual's sense of attachment to society. The anomic are defined as those 
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who, having lost any scheme of social values or ethical goals, devote their 
energies to the quest for wealth or power, to the pursuit of means rather 
than ends; as well as those persons the circumstances of whose lives have 
left them with a tragic sense of insecurity. People displaced from their 
native soil by war and violent social change come in this category. 

The third peril is that of "antipathetic contagion." Soviet communism 
wears the mask ef democracy, but seeks to destroy it. From the beginning 
Marxist communism ‘has been inherently anti-democratic. We let our fear 
of communism lead us into an imitation of their ways. In denouncing as 
communists all those who disagree with us, we are not only imitating the 
communist pattern, but are undermining the democracy we profess to de- 
fend, Unwitting examples of this contagion are seen in McCarthyism and 
in certain provisions of the Communist Registration Act of 1950. “This 
fear of commuism, " writes Maclver, "turns out to be nothing else than the 
distrust of democracy. In the struggle against aggressive communist propa- 
ganda we are afraid . . . to maintain the ways of democracy. To their bold 
affirmation of their cause we present à timid negation of our own. That is 
the strategy of defeat. What we must do is to recapture and to reassert the 
spirit of democracy, to make it ours, to make it live for our times and our 
needs." 20 


REMEDIES 


Many remedies have been proposed for the weaknesses of democracy and 
for the defects in our government. In my opinion the real remedy is to be 
found in a reaffirmation and revival of a vital faith in democracy. We 
must make the democratic faith a dynamic and vital force in the lives of all 
our people. "No resources, no machinery, no power can be a substitute for 
a binding faith. Without it a people is only a name, an aggregation, a sta- 
tistical population, à geographical expression, à portion of the map." ? 
Only faith in democracy can sustain the unity of a people. For democracy 
puts its trust in the people. "Democracy loses only when it is not in earnest, 
when ¿t betrays itself. Only the inertness of democracy, faced with the ag- 
gressive drive of its enemies within and without, can destroy it." 2 The 
strength of communism is in the weakness of democracy. The real “sub- 
versives" in our midst come from two groups, as Maclver points out: those 
who fear the loss of economic security, and those frustrated persons to whom 
the promise of democracy has been denied by discrimination on grounds of 
race, religion, color, or natiogfl origin. 

But mere exhortation wil) not suffice to revive our faith in democracy. 
It calls for more than eloquent appeals from pulpit and public forum. De- 
mocracy must be practiced to be believed in. It will require citizen partici- 
pation in public affairs at all levels of American government, full exercise 
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of the franchise in state and national elections, and fuller performance of 
our obligations as citizens in our local communities. It will require an in- 
tensive campaign of political education. We need better minds for better 
politics, as Arthur T. Vanderbilt has well said. It will require extension of 
the frontiers of democracy here at home, which includes local self-govern- 
ment for the people of Washington "and equal rights for minority groups. 
The long denial of home rule to the citizens of our natiopal capital city is 
a blot on our democracy, while our discrimination agwinst minority groups 
is a betrayal of our democracy in the eyes of the world. The real reason why 
democracy is in danger today is because we have been false to its faith. 
And, finally, it will require the adoption of a sweeping program of political 
reforms, including steps to strengthen party government along the lines rec- 
ommended by a committee of the American Political Science Association, 
further reforms in the organization and operation of Congress along the 
lines suggested in my book—A 20th Century Congress—and the reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative branches of our national and state governments in 
accordance with the recommendations of the big and little Hoover Commis- 
sions. Democratic government must be implemented in these ways if it is 
to inspire a dynamic faith. The promise of democracy must be performed. 


CONCLUSION 


In the pages preceding I have outlined what seem to me to be the major 
elements of strength and weakness in our political system. When its elements 
of vitality and weakness are weighed in the balance, and when all its 
defects and dangers are appraised, I for one conclude that the “yeas have 
it.” The lesson of history has been, I think, that governments constituted 
on a broad popular basis do actually function, іп the long run, more 
efficiently and fairly than governments representing , select social groups. 
The lessons of experience prove that popular governments have been gov- 
ernments of limited powers in which their functions have been distributed 
among several departments and private rights of freedom of religion, as- 
sembly, and press have been safeguarded in constitutional bills of rights. 
With all its defects, modern democracy has proved to be preferable to 
the monarchies and aristocracies of the past or to the totalitarian tyrannies 
of out time. It depends for its success upon the existence of a civic sense 
among the people generally; it must keep its actions within proper limits; it 
must submit itself to the test of full and critical examination of its perform- 
ance; and it needs free and informed discussion of public affairs. 

In the last analysis, I believe that democracy, owes its vitality to its tend- 
ency to select and elevate men and women of high political character (there 
are always exceptions), and to its ability to limit its leaders to their function 
of leadership and prevent them from becoming dictators. Finally, the well- 
springs of its strength are in the ethical and spiritual benefits which it brings 
to the common man. By and large, under democracy, men are treated as 
equals, and belief in humanity is the first tenet of the democratic faith. 


CHAPTER П 


. The Good Citizen 
as an Expert in Human Relations 


WILLIAM VAN TIL AND GEORGE W. DENEMARK 


mos the physical existence of Americans, along with all civilized men, 
depends upon international social realities. Life or death for both man 
and civilization hinges upon world decisions. This, the good citizen knows. 
In a world of alphabet bombs and aggression by fascist and communist slave 
states, the grim warnings of scientists and statesmen have sunk deep into his 
consciousness. Twice in a half century he has survived cataclysmic rehearsals 
for total chaos. 

Today the quality of existence of Americans depends upon domestic social 
realities. This, too, the good citizen knows, The years of the locust starkly 
dramatized that, for too many Americans, the quality of existence was 
starved. Unveiled in the great depression were alley shacks and slum tene- 
ments, malnourished children, pool-hall recreation, jobless desperate people. 
The good cyizen has not forgotten. For two decades he has tried to build 
toward a better quality of existence, toward an economy combining freedom 
and security. . 

Today the moral existence of Americans depends upon social realities in 
the realm of human relations. Does the good citizen really know this? Has 
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he learned it from the uneasy neutrality of India, from the polite skepticism 
of the European visitor, from the readiness of puppet soldiers to die for 
the Kremlin puppet master, from the tired liberalism with which some of 
his fellow countrymen regard the democratic creed? Does he know that the 
democratic way of life is on trial and that manifestations of undemocratic 
human relations in the United States constitute Exhibit A for the prosecution? 

The eyes of the world are on Uncle Sam. The world is asking, “Uncle 
Sam, which do you really mean? Do you mean the “noble shining words 
about democracy as a way of life—respect for individual personality, working 
together for common purposes commonly arrived at, using the method of 
intelligence—or do you mean the undemocratic practices in human relations 
of which we hear? Specifically, do you mean the prejudice, hostility, dis- 
crimination, segregation patterns encountered by one American in ten, the 
American Negro? Uncle Sam, you can't have it two ways." 

Whether the American citizen would have it so or not, the world looks 
to his country for moral leadership and new expertness in human relations. 
Americans have much' at stake. In a world which is more than three-fifths 
non-white, the moral existence of Americans depends heavily upon skill in 
human relations, especially racial and cultural relations. It has become im- 
perative for the good citizen, young and old, to develop and use expertness 
in human relations. í 

Fortunately, the American nation has a great pioneering tradition in hu- 
man relations. No one reading these words needs a reminder of the greatest 
human relations adventure of all, the pursuit of the democratic dream. A 
by-product of the democratic dream was concern for human relations among 
people, including those of varied skin colors, religious preferenzes, national- 
ity backgrounds, and social-economic standings. Our strivings toward de- 
cency in human relations are studded like jewels through the American heri- 
tage. The earliest settlers arrived at a Mayflower Compact among persons 
of varied social backgrounds. In the colonies, Crevecoeur remarked amazedly 
on "the American, this new man," a hybrid of various national stocks. In 
the new, nation born of revolution, suffrage for all free men was steadily 
achieved. As the nation pushed west, a hearty frontier equalitarianism wove 
its strands into the national character. In the mid-nineteenth century, slavery 
was the burning human relations issue, and America knew the militancy of 
the abolitionists and the compassion of a Lincoln. While the great sea of 
immigration beat at the shores, Americans founded improvement societies 
to make life better for people who came, baffled and confused, to their last 
best hope. » | 

The past ten years have been called a time of the most intense interest in 
the betterment of racial, religious, and nationality relationships since the 
Civil War era. The contemporaty tide did not set in during the. prosperity 
decade of the 1920's. Then America was engrossed by the "golden glow" 
of prosperity and the Ku Klux Klan was but a footnote in the history of the 
decade. Nor did the tide sweep in during the depression years. Shocked by 
unemployment, startled by hungry people in the land of the high standard 
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of living, our citizens were engrossed in social-economic problems. The 
great wave rose in the late 1930's as Americans were forced to come to grips 
with the fascist tyrannies of Hitler and Mussolini. While the dictators thun- 
dered that it was "we or they," while the treads of the armies shook Africa, 
Asia, and Europe, people in America instituted a great self-examination. 

Two hard questions had to be facetl in the years of decision that marked 
the close of the 1930's. Fundamentally, what were we for and against? 
Could unity against the fascist threat be achieved? The answers to each led 
to the same imperative—establishing total democracy in human relations, 
especially among Negro and white Americans; among Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews; among old stock and new stock Americans. 

The great self-examination of the World War II years of decision resulted 
in a quest for greater expertness in human relations. Intercultural education 
in American schools, one crest in this human relations tide, is a conscious 
attempt to develop democratic human relations among people of varied racial, 
religious, and nationality backgrounds. It is a major effort to make the 
younger generation into good citizens, expert in human relations. 

Intercultural education is now at the point where an examination of its 
development and research-based insights should be useful to all citizens, in- 
cluding teachers, who are seeking to develop skills on the human relations 
frontier. The successes and failures of intercultural education as it came of 
age should be instructive. Today at a time of national emergency when we 
are confronted with a ruthless Soviet power that will exploit our every 
racial lapse, appraisal in the interest of sound intercultural education is 
needed more than ever. 

First cameethe missionary stage during the 1920's and early 30’s when a 
few men of good will, mostly educators and clergymen, literally stumped 
the country, calling for more emphasis upon brotherhood and human under- 
standing through Américan schools. The intercultural missionaries employed 
three basic appeals to their school and community listeners. The incompati- 
bility of democracy and discrimination was stressed. The absurdity of at- 
tempting to reconcile religion and racism was argued. The findings of the 
science which refute bigotry through cold facts were shared. All too often 
the heralds of intercultural education were met with indifference and misun- 
derstanding. The culture was not ripe for intercultural education. 

The second phase of intercultural education was the stage of the simple 
answers, frequently characteristic of the period before America entered the 
total war against fascism. Teachers sometimes encouraged youngsters to put 
on pageants complete with minority group costuming and dancing. Firm 
was the faith that everlasting love for the local Chinese laundryman would 
thus be automatically insured. Study of the contributions of outstanding mi- 
nority group members was encouraged ; there was a great vogue for George 
Washington Carver and his peanuts. Without examination, it was assumed 
that results would be satisfactory. Via the lecture method, some teachers re- 
peated to students the talks of the interculturally oriented missionaries. Few 
inquired into the results of inspirational lectures upon student life. The 
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cold facts of science had adherents too; 50, in the belief that ignorance Was 
the great enemy, masses of facts were presented baldly. Again there was 
little evaluation attempted. 

Characteristic of the stage of simple answers was the advocacy of some 
citizens that the local school "put in" one or another school system's “plan.” 
For instance, installation of the Springfield Plan was advocated, though fe- 
sponsible leaders in the Springfield, Massachusetts, schools consistently op- 
posed the idea that Springfield had a set, fixed pattern,” importable anywhere 
and guaranteed to produce Utopia next week. Advocates of this simple an- 
swer found it hard to recognize that schools cannot "put in" of “install” 
another school system's “plan.” Some citizens found it hard to recognize that 
education is not plumbing. 

With America at war with fascism, many organizations and persons mo- 
bilized for more effective intercultural education. Education for intercultural 
understanding began to come of age as it moved into the third stage, the 
development of promising approaches. The World War Il years and the 
postwar years saw the multiplication of workshops to explore ways of bet- 
tering intercultural relations; these were held in colleges and universities 
across the nation. Field studies were established by strengthened organiza- 
tions, notably Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, the College 
Study in Intergroup Relations, the Commission on Community Interrelations, 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education, Christian and Jewish agencies such 
as the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and the American Jewish Committee included intercul- 
tural education as one facet of their activities. New techniques were ventured 
—sociometry, sociodrama, reading ladders on human relations, democratic 
classroom atmosphere, social travel, community participation, textbooks in 
intercultural education, the documentary method... * 

Yearbooks of professional organizations and whole issues of magazines 
were given over to reports on promising practices. For instance, Democratic 
Human Relations, 1945 Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, helped social studies teachers in the utilization of community re- 
sources in sponsoring extra-curricular activities, in improving guidance, in 
permeating established subjects with intercultural education, and in the 
development of possible teaching units. Pamphlets were prepared for edu- 
cators and other citizens, including the Freedom Pamphlets of the Anti- 
Defamation League. Throughout the third stage, resource units were made 
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by teachers in workshops and through in-service training; later nationally 
distributed resource units were published, including The People of tbe U nited 
States 3 and America’s Stake in Human Rights. Several series of books summed 
up the insights of intercultural agencies, notably the Work in Progress series of 
Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools ° and the Harper-published 
Bureau for Intercultural Education sertes, and the College Study in Inter- 
group Relations series." 

Typical of the promising approaches developed are those stressed through 
the yearbook of the John Dewey Society, Intercultural Attitudes in the Mak- 
ing. The yearbook indicated the likelihood that the single most important 
factor in building democratic human relations through the American school 
was the existence of a democratic atmosphere in the school—an atmosphere 
of belongingness, of mutual affection, of being wanted, of having a place 
and status, A second approach advocated was the creation of acceptance of 
children by teachers through the study and development of children as per- 
sons. A third promising approach was the introduction into the child's en- 
vironment of a variety of books which dealt in an honest and friendly fash- 
ion with human beings of different backgrounds. A fourth recommendation 
was to seize every opportunity which arose in the environment to focus the 
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attention of students and staff alike on human relations problems of the 
school. A fifth approach was the two-way passage fostering relationships 
between school and community. A sixth approach stressed the potentialities 
of extra-curricular activities. A seventh approach emphasized subject and 
areas. An eighth approach focused upon the life problems of young people 
within which intercultural relationships often play an important part. A final 
stress was upon direct study of intercultural relationships through units on 
prejudice or conflicts among generations in America, and similar subjects. 

In the closing years of the 1940's and in the early 1950's, a fourth stage 
in intercultural education seemed to be emerging. This is the research stage 
in which the attempt is made to determine the best bets from among prom- 
ising approaches. The adult good citizen, in search of expertness in human 
relations for use in his home, business, school, community activities, and in- 
ternational relationships, also can learn from this current stage of intercul- 
tural education. 

Prerequisite to the development of an adequate research base for intercul- 
tural education was the pulling together of workers and the coordination 
of resources in the field. Experience had already suggested that the prob- 
lem of prejudice was so many-sided that research efforts of isolated individ- 
uals could be of limited value only. If research was to breach the gap be- 
tween the problem and our attempts to control it, research by teams was 
needed. The scope of research needed to be broad enough to include many 
related variables. The samplings of research needed to be extensive enough 
to permit the results to be generalized. The last few years have seen several 
such extensive research projects undertaken and reported. Projects such as 
these reported in the Harper's Studies in Prejudice series ° and those con- 
ducted by the Commission on Community Interrelations have minimized sub- 
ject discipline barriers and have been characterized by team work. Through 
staff members and students, team research is being carried on in human re- 
lations centers at New York University, the University of Chicago, and other 
educational institutions. 

Research data concerned with the explanation of the nature and origins 
of prejudice have long been needed. If educational programs devoted to atti- 
tude change were to be more than accidentally effective, the sources of prej- 
udice needed to be uncovered and understood. Recent research has increas- 
ingly pointed to two major sources of prejudice.1? 

One major source of prejudice seems to be the repeated frustration of 
the individual. The denials of basic needs for affection and recognition, con- 
tinued blockings, the stunting of the individual's sense of personal worth 
and adequacy, result in a personality structure characterized by insecurity, fear, 
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hostility, and aggression. As a consequence, many prejudices and biases are 
not explainable simply by referring back to the experience a person has had 
with the specific group in question. Instead, prejudices can often be under- 
stood only through a broad sensitivity to the whole range of parent and peer 
group relationships. 

The second source of prejudice appears to be learning from the culture 
which surrounds ghe individual. He may hear prejudice and witness taken- 
for-granted discrimination. Without questioning ог examining, he may 
adopt such attitudes as his own. Often, it’s as simple as that. Children who 
encounter only prejudiced conceptions of Negroes, Jews, Italians, or other 
minority groups, can hardly be expected to develop attitudes very different 
from these. Such environmental pressures often extend into adult life. This 
explains many cases of individual’s with apparently well-adjusted personali- 
ties who express anti-democratic attitudes toward other cultural groups. 

The results of inquiries into the sources of attitudes can be used by all 
citizens combating prejudice as well as by intercultural education specialists. 
Indeed, confronted by such a complex causal basis, some citizens may con- 
clude that schools can do little toward building healthy intergroup attitudes. 
With the origins of prejudices rooted so firmly in home and larger community 
factors, can the schools make any dent in the hard shell of bias? 

Research reports, though still far from complete, point to the effectiveness 
in education of certain of the promising approaches suggested earlier.” 
Data from employment, housing, military, and other studies, as well as from 
education, also suggest ways in which attitudes are changed. These insights 
may be adapted by educators for use in American schools and by other citi- 
zens at workein the community. 

A first insight on the improvement of intergroup attitudes is the creation 
of a democratic atmosphefe designed to reduce the insecurities and tensions 
of the child. Good citizens as parents can use and apply this insight in com- 
munity efforts through which tensions and insecurities may be lessened. 

From the point of view of the schools, the importance of democratic at- 
mosphere sets à special task since many young people come to school unsure 
of therfiselves and fearful of others. ‘Ail too often, schools only accentuate 
these feelings rather than reduce or eliminate them. The provision of a 
democratic climate in the classroom thus may be seen as performing a double 
function in minimizing an important and continuing source of tension (and 
thus prejudice) as well as providing a haven from family and other group 
tensions when these exist. Specifically, the creation of such an atmosphere 
through the school entails at least these three things: 

1. Sensitivity to the real problems and concerns of the students in selection 
of content. 


2. Respect for the personality of each child and the employment of class- 
room methods which provide opportunities for free and frequent par- 
ticipation by all. 


11 Ibid., p. 277-81. 
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4. Re-examination of methods of evaluation and discipline in order to mini- 
mize their tension-breeding effects. 


A second insight citizens may employ to improve intercultural relations is 
the encouragement of contacts with minority group members in situations 
involving cooperation. Experiences ip the armed forces, in public housing 
projects, and in summer work camps all point to the value of such contacts 
for attitude change. Current research has emphasized, however, the impor- 
tance of the conditions under which such contacts take place. One important 
factor seems to be the focusing of the group’s attention upon a jointly ac- 
cepted job to be done. The good citizen should also note that task-centered- 
ness in situations calling for intergroup cooperation might well be coupled 
with a degree of boldness in assuming that few will object to putting the 
American Creed into action. 

For the school, cooperative contacts may be developed by such techniques 
as community participation projects and employment of minority group 
members as educators. There is evidence to support the approach of the 
teacher or administrator who acts forthrightly rather than overcautiously on 
the assumption that members of various racial, religious, and ethnic groups 
can and will work together harmoniously. ‘Timid expectation of opposition 
frequently is itself a major factor in the generation of such opposition. 

A third insight into intergroup education calls for enhanced emotional sen- 
sitization to other intercultural groups. Many adults, as well as children, show 
an alarming lack of sensitivity to the consequences of their own acts upon 
other persons. The citizen who helps people imaginatively put themselves 
in other’s places will be using a research insight on attitude change. 

How can schools develop emotional sensitization toward minority group 
members? One important way is by making use of the wealth of literature 
devoted to human relations themes. Novels for vatious age levels on themes 
like family relationships, immigrant problems, et cetera, are helpful. Simi- 
larly, films and film strips, recordings, radio scripts, and other teaching aids 
with human relations emphases might be used by teachers interested in deep- 
ening the insights of students into the problems and experiences of mem- 
bers of other cultural groups. 3 

A fourth insight developed by recent research. involves exposing indi- 
viduals to the inconsistency or invalidity of some of their existing attitudes 
in the interest of fostering consistent, valid, and intellectualized democratic 
values. Until quite recently, a dominant approach to intercultural attitude 
change was the provision of sociological and, anthropological data disprov- 
ing many assumed differences between groups. n Another approach was moral- 
istic, inspirational, hortatory. Results were often disappointing. Little cor- 
relation could be demonstrated. Such disappointing results, however, do not 
indicate that sound, scientific data or value education are unnecessary in the 
development of democratic attitudes. Rather, the results indicate a breakdown 
in communication. One of the most significant generalizations growing out 
of recent research projects has been that changes in attitudes are frequently 
dependent upon the extent to which those whose attitudes require change 
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are themselves involved in obtaining data and reflecting on values. This 
insight has implications for community surveys and audits by adult citizens. 

This type of action research, translated into classroom practice, would 
suggest that rather than depending entirely upon lecturing moralistically to 
the group and presenting factual data about discrimination, group differences, 
and so on, the teacher should attempt to encourage student investigations and 
analyses of schaol and community conditions. The student himself discovers 
inconsistencies or ifvalidities in his information. He learns for himself 
whether he lives up to the all-important value standard of democracy as a 
way of life. Students must also have opportunities to act in the light of such 
discoveries. Students who are always data gatherers and never participants 
in the task of helping to make the kind of world they want come to be, cannot 
long be expected to maintain their interest. 

A fifth insight, related closely to the matter of community participation, 
stresses the strengthening of the “social supports” of democratic behavior. In 
clear contrast to the old maxim, "you can't legislate good human relations,” 
recent research tends to indicate that the reduction of discriminatory practices 
in areas like employment is itself a way of reducing people's prejudices. Some 
urge that changing the environment through democratic law is one of the 
greatest contributions to good human relations that a citizen can make. The 
teacher as citizen must also recognize his responsibility to make whatever 
changes are possible in the pattern of group mores that sanction prejudice. 
No matter how effective the classroom program, if all the pressures outside 
of the school remain essentially unchanged, there is little likelihood that the 
healthy attitudes that may have been stimulated will be permanent. 

The teacher as an educator needs also to look critically at the policies of 
his school with respect to student office-holding, honors attainment, avail- 
ability of facilities, cub" and team membership, and such matters. School ` 
policies which exemplify democracy support individual expressions of demo- 
cratic intercultural attitudes. 

This is data with which the good citizen must be familiar if his invest- 
ment of energy in developing desirable attitudes is to have the best chance of 
paying off. Knowledge of what works in building healthy intercultural at- 
titudes through the school and through community citizens" activities can 
contribute to needed American expertness in human relations. While much 
remains to be understood about attitudes and their formation and change, 
we should not fail to put to use those hypotheses which have attained a con- 
siderable degree of substantiation. 

The importance of understanding the dynamics of prejudice and the more 
effective means of combatirfg prejudice cannot be overemphasized. How- 
ever, of no less importance is the ability to put such knowledge to use most 
effectively. Perhaps the American people need to use their existing knowl- 
edge as much as they need to push forward the frontiers of discovery and 
research in the quest for additional knowledge. This point of view has gained 
considerable support from contemporary social scientists who are alarmed by 
our failure to establish control over the technological Frankenstein we have 
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created. ‘The divergence between knowledge and our effective application of 
it is illustrated by a conversation between a midwestern farmer and an agent 
from the state department of agriculture. The agent suggested that the 
farmer enrol in a new agricultural extension course being offered in the area. 
To this the farmer responded, "Shucks, І already know twice as much about 


farmin’ as I’m doin’ right now!" 


Using effectively what we now know is of central importgnce in the realm 
of human relations. A large measure of our effectiveness in human relations 
today depends upon an understanding of group dynamics and upon skill in 


group relationships. While group discussion and group action are obviously 
not new ideas, careful attention to how groups operate is new to many of us. 
Contrary to popular opinion, skill in group relationships is learned rather 
than being endowed upon us at birth. Most of out training is individualistic. 
School and home prize individual scholarship and research rather than group 
products. Potential leaders are often taught debate and public speaking skills 
rather than skills of group dynamics. Many of us feel increasingly inade- 
quate to cope with the proplems of group life growing ever more pressing 
pert 


in our interdependent world of today. What must we know to be ex 
in using human relations insights in a world such as this? 


Four techniques relating to more effective group relations have received 
particular attention recently by students of group dynamics. Each of these 
seems to offer considerable potential promise to the teacher and citizen in- 
terested in building better human relations. Each is worthy of much more 


attention than space permits. 


The first technique is group discussion, an old American custom which is 
being re-examined and re-energized. Group discussion in recgnt years has 
become too often linked with parliamentary procedure, balloting and ma- 


jority votes, and compromise decisions. The applicability to group discus- 


sion of these political forms should be reevaluated. ” 


The extent to which isolated anti-democratic elements in groups have been 
able to serve their own ends through a distortion of parliamentary procedure 
has grown disturbing. Small, well-trained and ruthless minorities like the 
communists and fascists have, from time to time, been able to disrupt and 
distort the real intent of a group by manipulation of a well-meant but 
overly formal and complex set of rules of order. Less dramatic, perhaps, 
but much more common, are the instances of group achievement being ham- 
pered by the reluctance of individual group members to venture out into 


a maze of motions, amendments, and points of order. 


Similarly, the premature ballot frequently stifles rather than crystallizes 
group thinking. Mechanical voting undertaker too soon in a group situation 
closes off the kind of free discussion necessary to bring forth all the per- 
tinent possibilities. The result is usually а decision that leaves large seg- 
ments of the group unsatisfied. Often the group becomes immobilized or, 
worse yet, disintegrates completely. The goal of group discussion might 


better be consensus rather than majority vote. 


We have been too ready to accept compromise as the only alternative in 
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situations where different segments of a group have entered discussion with 
conflicting points of view. A shortcoming of compromise is that it usually 
represents the middle ground between two unreconstructed positions. As in 
premature voting, the result may be active dissatisfaction felt by many. 
While granting the superiority of compromise to compulsion, it must be rec- 
ognized as falling far short of genuine cooperation—the real basis for 
healthy group life. Often the potentialities of a new possibility which fulfils 
the requirements of everyone remain unexplored. 

Basic to democratic group discussion are flexibility in procedure and or- 
ganization, centering on real group problems, imagination applied to the 
creation of fresh possibilities, and sensitivity both to the resources existing 
within the group and to the impact of one’s contributions upon others. 

A second technique drawn from the field of group relations is that of 
sociodrama and role-playing. One of the difficulties involved in focusing 
group attention upon a given problem is that individual members of groups 
often have little experience in common upon which to base their discussion. 
Dramatizations by class members may provide the necessary base. ‘Thus, role- 
playing may be a discussion technique aimed at encouraging wide participa- 
tion among group members. Used as a discussion technique, members of 
the group are assigned or volunteer for roles or parts in a spontaneous acting , 
out of a concrete example of the problem under discussion. Following this 
portrayal, all the members of the group join in the discussion of the specific 
example and of generalizations related to it. The extent to which the prob- 
lem becomes more real and the issues clear in such circumstances is often re- 
markable. Role-playing also has been found to be of considerable value as 
a psychologigal method of individual and group therapy. However, such 
therapy calls for specialized training. Care must be exercised in order that 
personality difficulties of fin individual are not laid bare in the group. 

A third insight intd human relations stemming from group dynamics in- 
volves sociometry. Through the use of sociograms and other devices designed 
to illustrate graphically the pattern of relationships that exist between mem- 
bers of a group, much can be done to promote healthier interpersonal rela- 
tionshifs. Identifications of cliques, isolates, and stars may be of great aid 
to the teacher or group leader in understanding the behavior of group mem- 
bers. Such understanding is a prerequisite to the development of a set of 
experiences which will help the group achieve its purposes. Unsatisfying 
personal relationships with other group members, when uncovered through 
such a technique, may reveal an important source of frustration and tension 
that is blocking learning or rial action to improve intercultural relations. 
Indeed, as pointed out carlief, it is just such tensions which may breed the 
bigoted, anti-democratic personality. 

A fourth technique with which competent teachers and group leaders 
should be familiar is the application of action research, mentioned earlier in 
connection with overcoming personal inconsistencies in thought and action. 
In the past, many of our educational and community programs have been 
based upon a conception of learning as primarily a passive occupation. The 
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student or citizen seemed to be thought of as a sponge soaking up knowledge 
presented to him. Actually the learner must take a much more active part 
in the whole educative process if his behavior is to change. Psychology has 


shown us that individuals learn best when they become inv 


olved in a prob- 


lem which is of concern to them. Ope important way of involving persons 
is to give them a share in gathering data. Individuals so occupied are much 


more able to accept evidence which conflicts with their peint of 
e action: research 


if such evidence were presented to them by a speaker. Th 
in attitudes and 


technique also provides an opportunity for group changes 


group reinforcements of healthy points of view. 


view than 


These are some of the techniques growing out of group dynamics with 
which competent teachers and all other good citizens in quest of expertness 
in human relations should be familiar. None are panaceas. None relieve 
us of the responsibility for continuing intelligent experimentation. All are 
reflections of a growing sensitivity to the importance of human relations. 

In times like these, when the moral existence of our people hinges upon 
their expertness in human relations, the good citizen has much to learn from 
research-based approaches to intercultural education and to techniques in group 
relations. So has the good citizen’s children, the inheritors of this troubled 
world, now being taught in American schools. So has the teacher. 

Dependent upon the skill in human relations of Americans, young and 
old, is the democratic dream. The dream can become vibrant and dynamic 


in the minds and hearts of Asiatics, Africans, and other people o 
Or the dream can wither through insufficient skill and lea 

rovement of human relations through this nation. Let us deve 
and leadership in human relations that our democratic dream» wi 


in our nation and throughout the world. 


о 


f this globe. 
dership in im- 
lop such skill 


11 flourish 
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The Citizen as Problem Solver 
HUBERT EVANS AND RYLAND W. CRARY 


& gor TITLE of this chapter may at first glance suggest that the citizen has 

a choice; to be or not to be a problem-solver. This, of course, is not 

the case. Life activities, as biological-cultural resultants, always involve prob- 
lems and their solutions. To be alive and to be recognized as a going 0г- 
ganism is prima facie evidence that many, very many problems have been 
solved, even if only after a fashion. Whatever the future may hold for 
any or all of us, the one certainty is assuredly that it holds problems which 
by reason of their nature and by virtue of the mannet in which we face 

‘and solve them will determine our fate. This is not intended as a truism 
but as a fundamental characterization of life, particularly human life. 
Human problem-solving activity is part of the cosmos, à fact. What is at 
issue constitutes the major emphasis of this chapter: the development of an 
adequate methodology for the problem-solving activities of citizens in a 
democratic state which will be in harmony with the established methodology 
and spirit of, modern science, and with the democratic ideal. That this con- 
stitutes a considerable agenda is evident. One can only hope in a short 
chapter to deal with sucheagenda in provisional outline suggesting here and 
there some of the conflicts and issues involved. 


THE CITIZEN, CITIZENSHIP, AND THE DEMOCRATIC FRAMEWORK 


Little can be directly inferred about the actual practice of citizenship from 
an individual's legal status as а citizen. While status as a citizen for most 
Americans is a matter of place of birth, active citizenship must be achieved ; 
learned through changed and modified behavior. The understanding and prac- 
tice of citizenship is a difficult process, particularly in a democratic state. It 
requires continuous attention to the general welfare and effective means for 
enhancing it. Citizenship in 2 democracy is never achieved accidentally or 


HUBERT EVANS is professor of education in the Natural Science Depart- 
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and on such publications as the Challenge о) Atomic Energy, and Operation 
Atomic Vision. He is well qualified in the eld of teacher training in science 
education. Dr. Evans combines his scientific insights with a broa social out- 
look and deep understanding of the foundations of education. 
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incidentally. 1t requires long years of deliberate education oriented to the 
needs of the democratic citizen and the problems of a democratic society. 
This is a major reason why the free public school is so essential in a demo- 
_ cratic state. 1 

It is often claimed that the key to effective citizenship is ability and op- 
portunity to participate in the making of important decisions. But it is more 
than this, in that democratic citizenship involves commitment to goals which 
uniquely characterize a democratic society. As Lasswell + has pointed out so 
ably, the major goal variables distinctive to a democratic society are “shared 
power," "shared respect" and "shared knowledge." Sbared power refers to 
the widespread participation of citizens in the making of social policy (im- 
portant decisions) “carrying sanctions and effecting the distribution of 
values.” Shared respect among citizens is a distinguishing and distinguished 
mark of democratic citizenship. The wide prevalence of shared respect results 
in a “commonwealth of mutual deference.” Shared knowledge is necessaty 
for effective democratic citizenship. This goal variable implies the widest 
possible dissemination of information and exchange of opinion required by 
public discussions regarding important decisions. These distinctive goal 
variables never stand alone but are mutually supporting. The more wide- . 
spread the sharing of knowledge, for example, the easier it is to develop 
mutual deference and to bring about widespread participation in the sharing 
of power. 

The critical test of citizenship in relation to these goal variables is pre- 
vailing practice. Effective citizenship requires the development of ability on 
the part of the citizen to translate democratic goals into practice and to be- 
come as jealous of their realization for others as for himself. We can illus- 
trate this by referring to а persistent problem in our, democracy—the minority 
groups. The goal of "shared power" would require that all undemocratic 
restrictions and all forms of intimidation should be completely dissociated 
from the citizen’s right and obligation to participate in the making of social 
policy by means of voting either directly on an issue or for his representative. 
The goal of “shared respect” would require that all forms of discrimination 
—legal or otherwise—should be eliminated and equality of opportunity for 
all be established. The goal of "shared knowledge" would require that no 
individual or group of individuals should be denied access to. knowledge 
needed by him in his effort to guide his actions more intelligently. In short, 
the very essence of democratic citizenship is a commitment by the citizen to 
goal variables such as described above. To the extent that we openly flaunt 
or deny these goals in daily living, to that exteht we endanger the distinctive 
character of our democratic society and undermine our own status a$ demo- 
cratic citizens. 

Effective citizenship must also take into account the conditioning variables, 
and the non-distinctive goals of democracy. In Lasswell's analysis, the 
former include economic balance, regularity in social change (or at least, ab- 


1Lasswell, Harold D. The Analysis of Political Behavior: An Empirical Approach. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1948. p. 36-52. 
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sence of erratic change), realism with respect to the body of established 
fact and reliable comment, and the democratic character which may be 
thought of as a citizen’s capacity to respect himself and others. The latter 
include non-distinctive goals such as health, security, general welfare, com- 
fort, well-being, and the like. е 

Ideally and practically, the goals of democracy— distinctive, nondistinctive, 
instrumental—age all interrelated. These indissociable goals take on an im- 
perative tone when *iewed in the light of the fundamental article of demo- 
cratic faith: the potentialities of human nature? To maintain this faith, it 
must be justified by works. In concrete terms, this means that no citizen 
will ever be—at least not for long—thrown out of power, denied due respect, 
or kept ignorant of needed knowledge. In turn this requires a fair chance 
for each citizen to engage in socially useful work; to enjoy a decent standard 
of living; to have access to suitable educational facilities; to experience 
freedom of conscience; and to enjoy a host of other privileges, rights, re- 
sponsibilities, and civilized decencies. A free society is free because its citi- 
zens, past and present, have made it free; it will remain free only as long 
as citizens keep it free. "No democracy is even approximately free until 
men realize that men can be free; and that the laborious work of modern 
science has provided a non-sentimental foundation for the intuitive confi- 
dence with which the poets and prophets of human brotherhood have re- 
garded man.” * A free society must be by its nature an achievement of the 
people. The great challenge today to the democratic citizen and the acid test 
for citizenship is the continuing task of a free people to discover ways by 
which its distinctive goals can be clothed with objective reality. 

e 


THE CITIZEN IN A FREE SOCIETY 


The goals of a free society briefly described above indicate the develop- 
mental tasks of the citizen oriented to democratic citizenship. They should 
give direction to his daily living including much of his problem-solving ac- 
tivities. When understood, the known goals or desirable values of a free 
societe should function normatively with respect to the "desired" and the 
"preferred" in actual situations where a choice of alternatives exist. They 
may, and indeed do, function as energizers for purposive action and as the 
source of faith in, and the hope for the future of man as a free and respon- 
sible human being. 

'The major differences between a free society and a totalitarian society are 
to be found in the role and®status of the individual citizen. A free society 
is built and maintained thrdugh the citizenship activities of free citizens. A 
free citizen is one who has maximum opportunity to achieve his aims and 
values as a responsible and purposing human being. The social goals are 


2 For an interesting and provocative discussion of democracy and human nature, see, 
Dewey, John. Freedom and Culture. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939. 
Chapter 5. 
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those goals thought by citizens to be essential to the welfare of the group. 
They arise out of human experience, as do personal values, and when 
articulated as group objectives they may function normatively with respect to 
personal and group behavior. The social goals of a free society always (or 
should) function as means to the aims and purposes of the individual citi- 
zens. The social goal of "shared respect" when progressively achieved, for 
example, makes possible an ever-widening range of valueechoices with re- 
gard to individual activities. Such goals or objectives come to be desired by 
a group when the citizen sees it as an indispensable condition to the achieve- 
ment of his own potentialities, and sees it responsibly ; that is, indispensable 
for all citizens. Social goals then may be considered both as ends of collective 
activity and the means to a more adequate and satisfying life for the citizen. 
The “ultimate end” of social theory and practice (social policy) is the wel- 
fare of individual citizens. 

Somewhat hesitantly а distinction is made here between social goals and 
personal goals or values. This is done in order to emphasize the fundamental 
importance of the individual citizen in a democracy and to emphasize the 
instrumental nature of а free society. Actually and practically, in on-going 
life activities, known social and personal values are part of the structure 
of reality and do not act separately to determine human behavior. The fact 
of their joint and inseparable existence is clearly evidenced in problem-solv- 
ing situations where the citizen is attempting to determine preferred values to 
guide his action. It is at this point that human intelligence meets its critical 
test. For it is now clear that intelligent inquiry is an indispensable instru- 
mentality for free men in a free society; intelligent inquiry is taken to mean 
the free but disciplined use of intelligence, or the cognitive function, which 
must be viewed in the totality of human life and living. The cold, unemo- 
tional, detached intelligence is a fictional character 2nd is to be regarded with 
suspicion and skepticism. This does not deny the possibility and reality of the 
intense satisfactions that are associated with cognitive activities. What needs 
to be kept in mind is that intelligence, if it operates at all, operates in a 
situational context, indeterminate in nature, and encompassing the whole of 
man transactionally.* What is claimed here is that man never can Be dis- 
sociated from situations, and situations inevitably contain possibilities for 
activity other than the cognitive. The instrumental nature of intelligence be- 
comes clear when we come to see it as functioning interrelatedly with basic 
human drives; the great evolutionary significance of intelligence is the op- 

ortunity it provides for man to canalize his yniversal drive energy into 50- 
cially constructive forms. The importance Of this will become apparent 
when we consider the citizen and problem solving in a free society. 


4 For an interesting description and discussion of the “transactional” view, see 
Dewey, John, and Bentley, A. F. Knowing and the Known. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1949, A shorter and more recent statement will be found in, Bentley, A. F. "Kennetic 
Inquiry." Science 112:775-83; December 29, 1950. 

5 See Murphy, Gardner. Persondlity; A Bio-Social Approach. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949, for a definitive discussion of drive energy, canalization, autism, and 
related matters. Also see, Stewart, Bruce. “Human Adjustment to Social Law.” 
Scientific Monthly Vol. 73 No. 1, 1951. 
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THE CITIZEN AND PROBLEM SOLVING IN A FREE SOCIETY 


There would be little reason to consider social theory in this chapter were 
it not for this fact: it is impossible to discuss intelligently problem solving 
or the citizen as problem solver outside some social theoretical framework, 
The theoretical framework of our democracy gives direction to the develop- 
ment of the fre@society. It is the basic source of social criteria and sets the 

attern for the "what ought to be.” It enables citizens to evaluate the “what 
is” and helps them to decide the “what can be” in the immediate future. 
Without a body of systematized social theory, clearly articulated and enjoy- 
ing widespread acceptance, citizenship activities including problem solving 
would tend to become sterile, even chaotic, and would often lack valid social 
purpose.* 

The practical importance of this point becomes clear when the political 
behavior of many citizens is examined critically, particularly their action 
judgments. More often than not it will be found that action is based on a 
social stereotype, a prejudice, or a foregone conclusion with slight effort made 
to evaluate action in terms of the known goals and aspirations of a demo- 
cratic society. These citizens, often called “practical,” are generally impa- 
tient with new theory or new interpretations of old theory preferring their 
own particular brand of political dogma or social doctrine regardless of the 
“permanent revolution” or the fact that time marches on. Yet such behavior 
serves a useful function in that it calls attention to the fact that unless the 
democratic theory of the good life is eternally tested in concrete instances, 
the goals of a free society will never win a battle with a social stereotype, 
a political dogma, or a foregone conclusion. Problematic situations are effec- 
tive concrete instances in which citizens can “eternally test" democratic goals 
and thus in turn, test thfe validity and worth of the problematic situation 
itself. М 


Source of Problems in a Free Societ y 


Thegkinds of problems which rise to the level of public discussion and 
how these problems are solved in a given culture are strongly influenced by 
the social orientation of that culture. In a free society the distinctive social 
goals define in general "what ought to be.” But the actual conditions of life 
and living are seldom if ever in agreement with such goals. In some in- 
stances, actual conditions may be moving in the opposite direction as the 
history of social segregation slows so clearly. The discrepancy between what 
people want, what they belieye "ought to be," and what is actually the case, 
is the major source of public conflicts and problems. Soil erosion becomes a 
problem of widespread public concern when it is seen as threatening the 
social goal of a higher standard of living. Segregation in the army becomes 
intolerable to citizens when they see this policy as contributing to a lessen- 


é In the main, the discussion in this chapter is focused on problem solving related 
to citizenship although it is recognized that no sharp line can or should be drawn 
between citizenship problems and others of a less public nature, 
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ing of shared respect, if not a direct threat to their own self-respect. Censor- 
ship in all its forms, private or governmental, because it undermines efforts 
to achieve the social goal of shared knowledge, is strongly resisted by citizens 
in a free society and is tolerated only in times of crisis. On the other hand, 
widespread public education is supported as an indispensable instrumentality 
for achieving the goal of shared knowledge. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this argument is that the critical prob- 
lems and conflicts which every citizen faces in some degree are to be found in 
the gaps that exist between the "preferred" and the preferable" as deter- 
mined by known social goals and aspirations. The number of problems are 
obviously legion. They are complex and almost without exception interre- 
lated, which increases the complexity of their solutions. Although this is not 
the place to list and categorize the major problems of a free society, it can 
be pointed out that many if not most of our major problems can be classified 
as economic in nature. That this should be so, is in no small part due to 
the great advances in science and technology which simultaneously create 
new aspirations and problems and provide means for their solutions. 


Intelligence in a Free Society 


The basic article of faith in a free society is a commitment' to a belief in 
the potentialities of human nature. If this means anything at all, it means 
faith in human intelligence. Unless this is so, it would be idle to talk about 
the citizen as problem solver, problem solving, of for that matter a free 
society. This faith is based firmly on the potential intelligence of the entire 
population. ‘This does not mean that the highly gifted citizens will be in any 
way penalized. On the contrary, faith in the intelligence of all the people 
sets the conditions by which the gifted citizens can realize their full poten- 
tialities. { 

Human intelligence is surely the inexhaustible resource. Its outstanding 
characteristic is the fact that the more it is used in socially constructive ways, 
the more it increases—paradoxical as this may seem in terms of other re- 
sources. The great task of a free society is to find ways to unlock this vast 
reservoir of intelligence and to apply it to the realization of its social goals 
and aspirations. Intelligence has possibilities for power in a free society but 
only when put to work, as in a problematic situation. It has greatest power 
when it works harmoniously with the feelings, body responses, basic drives, 
and need satisfactions of the whole man. This strongly implies that the con- 
ditions of life and living must be maintained "at the highest level possible; 
a citizen near starvation will concentrate all the intelligence he can muster 
upon biological survival. 

A major dilemma of a free society with respect to intelligence is how to 
balance and offset the social pressures and forces which tend to thwart the 
full development of collective intelligence. Outstanding among the great 
enemies of intelligence are the dogmatist, the demagogue, the out-and-out 
propagandist, and the citizen or group with a foregone conclusion. In a 
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thoroughly commercialized culture, such as ours, intelligence has a rough time 
indeed. Surrounded by all the modern means of communication, the citizen is 
constantly bombarded by appeals to emotion, to class interest, and to preju- 
dice. Organized, deliberate attempts to dull intelligence and to block inquiry 
are great evils which a free society cat tolerate only in a diminishing degree. 
This is truly a dilemma of highest importance. On one hand a free society 
must grant frec*accqss to the minds of its citizens, and on the other hand, it 
must find ways to counteract all the evil effects of dogma, pure propaganda, 
and the like, so as to insure the steady increase of human intelligence. 

Nowhere is this dilemma seen more clearly than in problematic situations. 
There is no need to elaborate this point; yet it is clear that in the great 
problematic situations of life, the citizen must strive with others to increase 
the probability that the free play of intelligence will exert its due influence. 
It is this, more than anything else, which gives importance to the citizen as 
problem solver. The problematic situation when tied to scientific inquiry 
provides the best general instrumentality we now have for nourishing and 
extending the cognitive in full relationships to the basic needs and activity 
drives of man, and thus, to put existing knowledge to use and to achieve new 
knowledge and values. This is the great task of this generation, and those 
which may follow if the great challenge of this task is met, at least to some 
degree. 


Problem Solving Crucial in a Free Society 


The notion of the citizen as problem solver is a socio-political concept and 
has essentially a “grass roots" orientation, Current inefficiency in citizenship, 
while appalling in scope, is no valid reason to give up on the citizen as 
problem solver. Socio-pblitical apathy is symptomatic of trouble at the "grass 
roots.” Personal irreSponsibility—a great social evil—either leads to political 
irresponsibility in high places, or makes it easier to develop and go unchecked. 
How to stop this dry rot at the “roots” is a critical matter in a free society, 
for a free society requires vigorous life at the grass roots. 

It &cems almost axiomatic that the concept of citizen as problem solver 
must imply a faith in the possibility of developing a completely public, gen- 
eralized problem-solving methodology which, in a vital sense, will unite all 
citizens on the basis of "works" as well as faith, and foster mutual respect 
and confidence in the results of their problem-solving activities. A critical 
function of an adequate methodology in a free society is that it bring citi- 
zens in effective relation to ene another and to their government at all levels. 
If this latter is not possible? then а more appropriate subject for this chapter 
would be, "The Citizen As Automaton.” The test for the adequacy of a 
public, problem-solving methodology is: does it aid the citizens to participate 
more effectively in the making of social policy needed to keep the free society 
flourishing? 

An emphasis on process may disturb some who are accustomed to focus 
on problems rather than appropriate ways of solving them. The direct an- 
swer to such concern is that failure to cope with the basic problems, and at 
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the right time, regardless of the surface manifestations, is symptomatic of 
inadequacies in problem-solving procedures. The problems which are of 
public concern at any given moment are of greatest importance; but how 
the public—the citizens—decide what is most important is a function of the 
problem-solving methodology in vogue? or the lack of one, for that matter. 
The moral is plain: do not become confused when the question of kind of 
problem, and kind of problem-solving process, are presented in an "'either- 
or" framework. 

“Let the people decide" is sound democratic doctrine. But if many heads 
are better than a few it will not be because some are "cabbage heads." How 
to involve all citizens; bow to generate mutual confidence; bow to minimize 
or use self-interest, particularly selfish self-interest—still remain unsolved 
questions in our democracy. The kind of problems which a community of 
nation sees as critical is important in this connection, but insufficient to make 
probable that the citizen will come into his own as à socio-political power. 
An adequate problem solving methodology is necessary for this purpose. 


An Adequate Problem Solving Process 


These then may be suggested as criteria for problem-solving: 


1. No conditions upon choice must be ignored. In social scientific prob- 
lem solving, the human factor is the variable constant. This is simply to say 
that we always have with us the factors of mortal weakness and limitations, 
the potential for human error and the intrusion of the conventional, the emo- 
tional and the irrational upon logical choice. Problem solving which divorces 
itself, in the name of social engineering, from human attachment to things 
held dear, however irrationally, is not only unrealistic but has considerable 
authoritarian implications. Я 

Now this is not to say that recognition of all conditidns upon choice must 
make us completely passive in our acceptance of the dead weight of archaic 

„ patterns of behavior. On the contrary, it points up the need for involvement 
of all persons in the method of intelligence. Strong taboos stemming from 
ignorance Or conventional belief might, for example, stand in the way of a 

rogram for inoculation against disease of some sort. A superimposed dic- 
tate might result in evasion, active resistance to the program or to emotional 
disturbance practically as devastating as the plague. In fact, in Iowa during 
the 1930’s, a large number of farmers banded together with almost revolu- 
tionary zeal to prevent the TB testing of their cattle herds. Now the method 
of intelligence will not ignore the human conditions of choice but will relate 
the choice to elements important to humanity. Whenever reasonable meth- 
ods of bringing accurate information and actual consequences of behavior 
before the people are utilized, their judgment is ordinarily sound. Since 
many of the choices of modern man involve life and death—human survival 
indeed—it is evident that we can enlist on the side of free choice the most 
basic urges and drives of man, even his desire for security and self-preser- 
vation. 


2. No assumptions for action which are ruinous to our democratic value 
systems must be admitted. There is no more attractive emotional pitfall than 
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the common impatience of man which tempts us all to say on occasion, 
"Well, you can't make an omelette without breaking some eggs." But too 
often in human history as à consequence of this impatience the egg shells 
have turned out to be human skulls. There is no need to labor this point. 
Both in terms of historic consequence and by well known philosophic in- 
quiries, we know well that ends and means may not be divorced. Now we 
can insist further that the value system which we hope to implement is 
both derived from aad fundamental to the process of problem solving. 

Another ruinous assumption ‘may, for example, be the acceptance of the 
notion of the inevitability of a third world war. In the present state of world 
tension and with the demonstrated aggressive ill will of the Soviet, it would 
be the role of the most insipid Pollyanna to suggest that no war is possible; 
but the acceptance of the idea of the inevitability of war is а corruptive in- 
fluence which negates the very values we hope to preserve. It is our great 
hope for peace which causes us to fill the power vacuum in Western Europe 
with strength; it is this same hope which makes it worth our while to or- 
ganize an effective civil defense which will make a sneak attack by an ag- 
gressor unattractive. In the name of this same aspiration, our charitable in- 
stitutions fight poverty, our medical institutes combat disease, and our system 
of public education struggles against ignorance. 

By the same token, in spite of the many factors in the modern world which 
induce to cynicism, pessimism, and despair, the American citizen as problem 
solver must reject the notion that his actions are ineffective. If for no other 
reason he must do so because he can tell from human ‘experience that pes- 
simism and cynicism and a sense of futility lie well along the road to the 
acceptance of fascist or communist controls. It is the better part of the 
healthy mind under conditions of stress to take pride in rejecting ruinous 
assumptions, and simply to say to itself: "It is at this point that weaklings 
weep and cowards run away. But I'll have none of those choices." This 
indeed may be called thè application of the principle of human dignity to 
problem solving. For it is a deep sense of human dignity which causes the 
individual, who is our problem solver, to reject any assumptions in making 
choices that will reduce him or his fellow man to levels lower than his value 
systems demand. 


3. Broblem solving must know and utilize its best tools and instruments. 
The physical sciences are constantly in search of finer callibrated instruments, 
more searching microscopes and far reaching telescopes, larger hammers and 
sharper saws, quicker instruments of measurement and evaluation. Now 
democratic problem solving is not only a matter for armchair speculation or 
for groups assembled in the town meeting or conference chambers; the 
problem-solving citizen must shave some acquaintance with the practical in- 
struments at his disposal. Basically this is a question of the utilization of 
experts: experts in social sĉientific surveys, in public opinion research, in 
specialized aspects of government, economics, sociology, geography, and his- 
tory. Democratic use of experts does not give the specialist an unlimited 
grant of power, it invites the specialist to make his useful knowledge avail- 
able for the common good. It engages the expert to employ his refined tools 
in the service of the problem-solving citizenry. This implies that our citizens 
are well enough educated to recognize the difference between a sophisticated 
and a fumbling use of expert knowledge. This implies for education a great 
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insistence that the means of communication in our society be widely avail- 
able and deeply responsible to the public interest. It implies that citizens, 
who cannot know everything necessary to the solution of all problems, must 
be well aware of sources of information and how to get at useful knowledge. 


4. Problem solving demands acceptance of the consequences of choice. 
It is obvious that problem solving, being scientific, is constantly experimental. 
This means that there are no dogmas immune to criticism and inquiry. It 
means that a considerable premium is always placed on testing dd evalua- 
tion. It also means recognition of the fact that when you have paid your 
money and taken your choice, that there are some things you can't have. 
A nation, for example, is living in a fool's paradise, when it believes that it 
can gird its strength for security in an age of crisis and still maintain a peace- 
time standard of living. Tax policy, personal planning, or legislative choice 
which ignores this reality, ignores some of the dictates of problem solving. 
The problem solving method is in this particular respect, as in all others, 
deeply moral. This is to say that it demands a studied recognition of the 
consequences of choice and a willingness to live with them. This implies 
in other terms that the problem solver is a well adjusted individual, that the 
very process of problem solving is an antidote to neurosis. Suspended judg- 
ment, experimental method, and eventual choice are not indecision, they are 
the elements of real decision. 


OL Ф 


In summation, it can be stated fairly that the problem-solving approach to 
citizenship involves all our basic concerns for democratic citizenship. It de- 
mands that the individual citizen assume responsibility. It educates the citi- 
zen in maturity and places demands upon that maturity. It allows no room 
for provincial or biased judgments, since the conditions of choice in the 
modern world cross all barriers of time and distance, Problem solving in- 
deed must be world minded or it solves no problems. Above all, educators 
and citizens must understand that problem solving is no hocus-pocus, no 
matter of magic formulas, but is merely a systematic application of the willed 
intelligence of man in confronting the ever changing conditions of life on 
this planet. ji 


CHAPTER IV 


: Personal Maturity 
and Democratic Responsibility 


KENNETH F. HERROLD 


WHAT Is Maturity? 


Wie is the nature of personal maturity necessary for democratic liv- 
ing? Is it a certain optimal physical stature? Is it a standardized 
intellectual capacity or facility? Is it emotional stability? Is it social com- 
petence? Is it political or economic responsibility? Is it flexibility or adap- 
tability in human relations? Obviously none of these defines the concept, for 
it is neither elemental nor simple. 

The nature of the application of force, for locomotion, in the oxcart and 
in the modern streamlined diesel locomotive is somewhat similar. But a 
large difference lies in the manner and efficiency with which the force is 
utilized to achieve locomotion. At the heart of the dilemma of the "demo- 
cratic” man is the difficulty prompted by his attempts to be democratic in the 
twentieth century atomic age with the democratic concepts and techniques of 
the horse-and-buggy days of laissez-faire individualism. One thing is sure, 
the same types of personal maturity and responsibility adequate for extreme 
economic individuasm and a frontier America will not be sufficient for 
world order founded upon democratic principles. And man cannot achieve 
full maturity in a world half slave and half democratic. 

Western man has made conspicuous and amazing cultural and industrial 
advaaces since the days of colonial America when many basic theoretical 
concepts of democratic living were developed. For nearly two hundred 
years, whenever the social and political pressures became too severe and con- 
fining there was a frontier open. Today the frontiers, at least the continental 
frontiers, are severely limited and modern man cannot escape the pressure of 
interdependent living and the responsibilities of community life. 

It is no longer a luxury db seek the democratic way of life, it is a matter 
of survival. The struggle for the survival of man and of the democratic life 
will be severe and the challenge will be great for many, many years. It has 
been said that “wars begin in the minds of men.” When there is a psy- 
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chological and emotional majority committed to the principles and processes 
of democratic living, democracy and peace will "begin in the minds of men." 

Where is modern man in this great quest? Until recently it was assumed 
that a reasonably objective examination of the progress man has made dur- 
ing the past one thousand years would reveal how far he had come along 
the way toward achieving a world order relatively free of wilful physical 
violence and conflict. Knowledge of the past can give hope‘if it enables one 
to face the challenge of the future. However, to be content with the process 
and rate of social change of the past will lead to considerable frustration and 
despair. 

Man then is the crucial element in the democratic process rather than the 
extent of his need, or the strife, time, or circumstances of his world. What- 
ever the ultimate nature of the democratic social faith or process, it is the 
individual who must be the witness. He must make it work. He must be 
strong, mature and wise—a sturdy rock when social, political, and economic 
pressures pommel the democratic faith or seek to divert the democratic 
process. 

Democracy, to be sure, requires a very unique form of personal maturity. 
Can man ever be mature enough and responsible enough to undertake com- 
pletely the obligations of a democratic society? The present concept of democ- 
racy is dynamic and emergent. It is no longer conceived within the limits of 
specified or codified static and impersonal or theoretical statements. So must 
the concept of personal maturity for democratic responsibility be a dynamic 
and practical definition. In such will be realized the changing nature of the 
individual's responsibilities. It will be the total individual assuming re- 
sponsibility. What may well be demanded is a redefinition of personal ad- 
justment and of human personality consistent with the democratic obligations. 
Lewin, Murphy, Murray, Allport and others have been doing just that re- 
cently. Just as the concepts of physical fitness had to be revised in terms of 
modern living, so it may be necessary to revise the definition of personal 
adjustment and behavior in terms of newer democratic responsibilities and 
of the current social and political forces and trends. А 

Democratic freedom and responsibility must be conceived as far more 
revealing and rewarding than simply freedom from oppression. Soon it will 
be possible to see beyond the wall of the present limited perception and to 
understand more clearly the promise of individual and social achievement 
heretofore unimagined. 

We move forward and the footing is irregulay. 


At first we were in a second growth, full of thickets, tangled with vines; then 
for a time we were among older trees that climbed far above us, while under- 
foot there were tender ferns and delicate grasses. Again we came into thicker 
undergrowth among smaller trees, and the canopy over us became torn here 
and there; we saw the sky; the woods thinned out, and we were among the 
bushes and clumped grass. We moved forward and the footing became irregu- 
lar. We entered some swamps. For a while we could step from hummock to 
hummock, but later we had to wade, until at last we were up to our hips in 
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water and mud but how clean! Beyond the swamp we climbed once more onto 
higher wooded ground. 


Man must increasingly experience more complex phases in his develop- 
ment.of personal maturity and democratic responsibility. To define its nature 
requires the relinquishment of some ОЁ the traditional concepts of personal 
adjustment and ,of democratic responsibility. Maturity has been, among 
other things, relatedeto a state of physiological homeostasis, to a specified 
quality of intellectual incisiveness, and to moral and behavioral consistency 
with selected cultural mores. Any one of these definitions, whether empirical 
or developmental, is insufficient when considered independently. It is the 
orchestration of mind and body, of conviction and performance, and of the 
dignity and worth of the person, into a harmonic response for others as well 
as for oneself. The aggregate conviction is that men, all men, are absolutely 
dependent upon their fellowmen regardless of race, color, creed or place of 
origin. The home in which we live is more than a house, a neighborhood, a 
region, or a nation—it is a world and man needs to see it so. : 

Concepts of maturity change with emergent personal and social concepts. 
The determinist, at one time, explained maturity in such an uncompromising 
manner that man had little or no choice but to accept his fate. The mate- 
rialist, still influential, was and is much concerned with creature comforts, 
and has often disregarded, as irrelevant to profits, the maturity and respon- 
sibility of thoughts and feelings. A body-and-bread centered life is a self- 
centered life and consequently will be limited and myopic. Although a per- 
son may be, through social action, a zealous seeker for the physical and 
material comfort and security of the deprived and underprivileged as well 
as for himself, nevertheless he is primarily concerned with achieving creature 
comfort. This can become a powerful social force, because people all over 
the world and in evety community are justifiably in need of assistance, but 
like most hungers of the body once the person has his appetite assuaged or 
collects about him a storehouse, he may too quickly and easily desist from 
courageous and challenging living and be strongly tempted to live so as to 
preveng all future threat of physical discomfort and personal inconvenience. 
The person who lives only to accumulate material wealth and privilege has 
hardly achieved an adequate concept of maturity and responsibility. Such a 
life-purpose becomes a liability and an indignity to the democratic process 
and ideal. 

The regimentation of social and economic standards, and the persistence of 
uniformity in social standardsehas led to irrational striving. All the children 
in a classroom cannot be expected to be interested in or find it necessary 
or possible to satisfy the same standards in the same manner. Yet nearly 
always all of them are judged by a single standard. Social and economic 
standards which are exclusive and restrictive and which prevent communica- 
tion and community living can become ruthless in their influence on the 
democratic process. Social acceptability of this type achieved its highest form 


1 Hersey, John. The Wall. New York: Alfred Knopf and Company, 1950. p. 622. 
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of development under the fascists. Such a social order results in arrested 
personal and social development and eventually in human degradation. 

The perception of maturity which is limited to the intellectual and spiritual 
aspects of life, but disregards the social and economic, can also lead men 
to escape or disregard the conditions 8f reality and to exist continually in a 
world of plausible fantasy. The person who seeks maturity which is the 
undisciplined (unintelligent or irrational) satisfaction qf emotion really tries 
to separate the mind from the body and responsibility from freedom. As 
knowledge and superstition have changed, man has altered his self-concept 
and his social-concept. It is necessary here to consider maturity primarily in 
terms of the self-concept and social-concept. A fragmentary self-concept and 
a partial or egocentric social-concept cannot lead to personal maturity or to 
democratic responsibility. 

Maturity cannot be inherited. No one family, class, race, or culture can 
convey genetically the maturity or the democratic responsibility of its citizens 
to succeeding generations. It is a process of re-educating each succeeding 
generation. The mature citizen—mature in behavior, thoughts, and feel- 
ings—will be socially mature and hence support each succeeding generation 
in its search for and achievement of that form of maturity and democratic 
responsibility which seems most suitable and dignified. A person may sup- 
port others in their search for maturity, but he cannot bestow maturity or re- 
sponsibility by fiat, chromosome, or by forcing the individual into a mold. 
Maturity is the essence of the social process of democracy. It imposes grave 
responsibility upon the individual. A person must desire to be mature and 
to be democratic. No social invention alone can create a mature individual. 
How then can maturity and democracy be achieved? How can a total society 
become mature if only the individual citizen perceives and accepts his unique 
responsibility? What can society do to assist men tosbecome mature if the 
desire for maturity must develop first within the individual person? 

The democratic process of self-government can prosper only if its citizens 
think, feel, and act to the full capacity of mature persons. Democratic dis- 
cipline is the most profoundly difficult personal and social discipline yet 
conceived. Democratic freedom is not the unlimited freedom of the laissez- 
faire or of the existential way of life. Yet, it is creative and dynamic. Demo- 
cratic progress moves with the readiness of the people, and of the individual 
citizen. This, indeed, is one of the most difficult aspects of democratic living 
to accept. Penetrating knife-edge gains which are the design and instru- 
mentation of a few far-sighted citizens, with epurage and initiative, however 
socially desirable and commendable, may establish only benchmarks for they 
seldom remain as permanent social achievements until they are understood, 
accepted, and supported by the individual person who is a citizen. It is the 
retention of such concepts and their demonstration in behavior by the in- 
dividual citizens comprising the pyschological majority which are essential 
to the survival of the democratic way of life. Democratic responsibility and 
progress are dependent upon the responsibility and maturity of the individual 
citizen. What then does democratic living demand of the individual? 
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Wuat Is DEMOCRATIC RESPONSIBILITY ? 


It is probably impossible to define democracy and democratic responsi- 
bility to the satisfaction of more than a few of the social and political com- 
mentators. Nevertheless, it is necessary to state a position, if a concept of 
personal maturity for democratic responsibility is to be described.? 

The institutien of "government of the people," provides that the indi- 
vidual citizen has arf inalienable right to share the responsibility for his own 
self-government. It signifies government by consensus. Such consensus must 
be achieved through the participation of all citizens, including those with 
different opinions and contributions. This requires unusual respect for in- 
dividual differences and life-purposes. It requires the establishment of an 
emotionally permissive atmosphere in which there can be the consideration, if 
not always the utilization, of all points of view. Such an atmosphere is free 
from destructive tension. It facilitates the achievement of common purposes 
through cooperative action, interdependent support, and respect for individ- 
ual differences in personal objectives and opinions. Conversely, it requires 
the individual citizen to place the welfare and productivity of others above 
his personal needs when and if his own desires will retard or interfere with 
the general social welfare and progress. 

Since the time of primitive man and the operation of brute strength as a 
differential in social organization and authority, to the complicated social 
and political systems of recent history, certain individuals have been afforded 
higher status. The so-called leaders have enjoyed the highest status. The 
democracies have advocated respect for the principle that “all men are created 
equal," but this of course is a considerable exaggeration. Physically, men- 
tally, emotionally, and economically all men come into this complicated and 
bewildering world with “quite а wide variation in their individual capacities 
and opportunities to’ achieve egual status. Some have tried to modify the 
principle "all men are created equal" by stating that all are created with 
"equal opportunity." This seems to be a rationalization requiring consider- 
able explanation and justification. "Therefore to state that no one in a de- 
mocráty, including the leaders, should be afforded superior status, seems to 
be utterly naive and impossible. Yet it is not quite so inconsistent as it may 
seem, for because of these very inequities it becomes all the more important 
that those with the advantages of inheritance, social status, and economic, 
social, and political opportunity utilize such to help others, less well equipped 
and nurtured, to grow, to learn to change for greater productivity and to be- 
come more effective and responsible citizens. This is indeed a difficult atti- 
tude to accept for in practice it really requires the narrowing of the advan- 
tage one citizen may have over another. Nevertheless, this course is the 
desirable one democratically. If considered positively it will lead to the 


2 The writer is especially indebted to Kenneth D. Benne of the University of Illinois 
for his assistance in the clarification of the democratic ideology, the problems of author- 
ity, and their influence in practical democracy. It is difficult to cite a specific reference 
for many references and personal discussions have aided this quest for a better under- 
standing of practical democratic values. 
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equalization of opportunity through social processes. The inclination, desire, 
or capacity to accept personal and social responsibility is of course a sign of 
genuine maturity. It may be considered Utopian ‘or too idealistic to expect all 
citizens to be so responsible. Yet this is the long term objective. It is the 
main chance. The democracies have not yet invested to the full the genius 
of the people toward the development of this type of cooperative responsi- 
bility through education and experience. The underpriviléged and disin- 
herited, in their despair, have forsaken what with proper nurturing could 
have been their birthright. If one can accept this concept, the advantage 
in individual differences becomes obvious. It, therefore, is logical for every 
individual citizen in a democracy to recognize and accept his unique differ- 
ence in capacity and the uniqueness of his fellow citizens so that together 
they can achieve a much greater whole than they could separately. This then 
affords an immediate and greater promise of strength for the democratic 
process in which they are involved. Through cooperative and interdependent 
living and learning in the family, classroom, neighborhood, shop and busi- 
ness office, the individual citizens can make democracy work where they are. 
It is the application of democratic theory in genuine democratic practice. 
But more, there is in this democratic process a social therapy that assists 
every sincere participant to achieve greater and more effective maturity. In 
this type of human relationship the individual realizes a quality of living 
that is incomparable. It becomes clear that ends and means are not divisible. 

Consistency is also a sign of the most adequate personal maturity for 
democratic responsibility. A nation can be no more democratic than its 
citizens. The individual citizen cannot be democratic politically and undemo- 
cratic socially and economically. The challenge of consistency provides a most 
intriguing problem for the human intellect and will., It is difficult to perceive 
how democracy can long survive when individual diffgrences are used for 
social stratification, when economic power is the individual citizen's best op- 
portunity for personal security, or when religious faith becomes a divisive 
factor. Such an environment nurtures inconsistency in the individual citizen 
and the citizen who is continually inconsistent weakens the foundations of 
world democracy. е 

Тһе genes апа chromosomes have been held responsible and liable for а 
great many human attributes considered irreparable simply because there has 
not been sufficient understanding of the extent to which human behavior can 
be changed. It seems quite easy to believe that a once apparently mature and 
"normal" individual could “го to the dogs,” but for some reason it has been 
difficult to accept the opposite fact that people can demonstrate unusual 
growth and development. It is still believed by many that intelligence, feel- 
ings, and leadership ability remain relatively unchanged. This is, of course, 
nonsense in the light of a considerable volume of established knowledge. 
But, it is what people believe to be true, rather than the real, which condi- 
tions their behavior, which makes individual and social change so difficult 
to achieve. One must begin early in life to learn the essentials of cooperative 
and interdependent living and to believe that he is capable of achieving 
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high levels of human dignity and creativity, which of course are symbolic of 
personal maturity. Goodwin Watson recently pointed out this need for early 
and continuous learning of the techniques of living in the following: 


Few real social advancements can be wrought by individuals in isolation. 
Cooperation is only in part a matter «œf disposition and willingness. Current 
studies of group dynamics reveal the complexity of the insights and skills re- 
quired when wosking with other people. Many a laudable enterprise has been 
wrecked by inability?to deal with personal ambitions, rivalries, clicques, and 
the unconsciously disruptive activities of individuals who may be ever so gifted 
but who do not know the ABC's of cooperative action. If a child is to learn 
to think, to feel, and to act as a group member, this skill must be practiced 
from kindergarten on. Learning even to be a wholehearted listener is no small 
assignment. Achieving objectivity in regard to himself as a group member is 
still more difficult. To be flexible and able to adapt to what the group situation 
requires at the time takes practice. The child who has learned to function 
effectively as a member of a group will not easily succumb either to grandiose 
schemes of social change or to the general discouragement which springs from 
futility. 


Therefore, it is best for all citizens to develop human relations skills essen- 
tial to democratic responsibility not only early in life, but whenever it is 
possible to improve regardless of the stage of maturity. All citizens should 
feel the obligation and should have the opportunity to learn democratic 
human relations skills. This will require cognitive alertness, functional skill, 
and a system of positive democratic values to test the consistency of means 
with the ends. 


WHAT Is PERSONAL MATURITY FOR DEMOCRATIC RESPONSIBILITY ? 


Personal maturity for ‘democratic responsibility is not unlike the personal 
maturity considered essential for any other complete living. Mental hygien- 
ists, social workers, psychiatrists, and educators have made considerable 
progress in the definition of the "abnormal" and the "immature" personality. 
These definitions should make it not too difficult to draw some conclusions 
about ^ personal maturity for democratic living. Overstreet* recently pre- 
sented a practical definition of maturity which may be utilized as a basis for 
further exploration here in terms of democratic responsibilities. 

First, the mature person is responsible, humble, and possesses no feelings 
that his will or needs deserve special attention before those of other people. 
In short, he is quite an unsgfish person. Second, the mature person seeks 
to develop a mind that is sflackled neither by idle fears and superstitions, 
nor by the narrowness of its own limited understanding. The mature per- 
sonality, motivated by the democratic ideal, has a desire for effective living 
which incorporates the worthy values and ideas of his fellow citizens. He is 


8 Watson, Goodwin. "Can Your Child Take It?” Parents Magazine, June 1951. p. 31. 
(Published by The Parents Institute, Inc., 4600 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Illinois.) 
4 Overstreet, Н. A. The Mature Mind. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1949. 
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not bigoted or prejudiced because to be so would restrict his own develop- 
ment and effectiveness. Personal development is a democratic obligation. 
Third, the mature personality seeks the truth, accepts the personal and social 
responsibilities implied by facts and commitments, as well as by the challenge 
of the unknown which he respects as a challenge not as a superstition. He is 
neither submissive to nor aggressively resistant to change. Fourth, the ma- 
ture personality realizes the importance of being able to communicate with 
other people and to seek continually to understand and to be understood by 
other people with whom he shares responsibilities. He is utterly cautious, less 
words and gestures become idle and meaningless symbols of antiquated feel- 
ings and ideas. Fifth, the mature personality is constantly seeking to create, 
to reveal, and to discover. He is never satisfied with what is now in hand 
or mind, There is always a new frontier for the intellect, the heart, and the 
hand. Sixth, he is socially imaginative and realizes how utterly impossible it 
is to live alone, to like it, or to be wholly independent or completely self- 
reliant. Seventh, the mature personality does care what happens to all other 
people and continually strives to protect their dignity and worth. Finally, 
the mature personality is an integrated personality, constantly seeking to 
perceive the world of particulars as a whole. He bridges the gaps between 
the fragmented experiences of life, the various courses of study, departments 
and disciplines, schools of thought, and numerous other cultural units of the 
body, mind, and spirit which often prevent the individual from perceiving 
his world as a unity. 


THE Basic RESPONSIBILITY 


There should be little debate about the pre-eminent importance of human 
relations in*a democracy. All of the most respestable political and social 
theory is but food for argument if the initiation of dissussion or action is not 
based upon fundamentally sound and effective human relations. It is how 
the individual citizen gets along with his fellow citizen (and especially those 
who may be in disagreement with him) which is at the heart of truly demo- 
cratic action and values. The work or friendship group is the keystone of 
social and political organization because it provides for the immediate reali- 
zation of the self-concept and of personal support. Personal maturity, men- 
tal health, and emotional stability are aided by the dynamic, purposeful, 
creative, and evaluative experiences which occur in the social living of face- 
to-face groups. This brings democratic responsibility to the hearth stone. 
Therefore, it is essential that such face-to-face human relationships become 
meaningful, disciplined by an unalterable faith,in democracy and democratic 
action, sympathetic toward the feelings of those involved directly or indi- 
rectly, and productive in terms of individual and group satisfactions. The 
mutual feelings and relationships of the members of a group are the best 
guide to the success of democracy in the neighborhood, school, or home. 
How people feel and whether they feel free to express their feelings is 
an index of their social integrity and of the maturity and democracy of their 
human environment. 
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A great deal has been written and spoken about personal integrity, finan- 
cial solvency, and morality. Unfortunately a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. The individual cannot long be a person of integrity in a so- 
ciety in which there is no spirit of mutual responsibility, a common morality 
or motivation to work together for the common good. In this critical hour 
the individual must scrutinize and refine his values and behavior. But what 
if he does and*theg has no supporting neighborhood, state, or national 
values and behavior to undergird his dedication. Individual citizens may in 
a like manner fail to support the democratically oriented behavior of their 
elected representatives. The elected representatives of government or other 
social responsibilities of life may be continually frustrated, in the most meri- 
torious efforts, if the individual citizens do not support efforts in behalf of 
democratic government and action in their own individual behavior. A 
weakly integrated, non-productive, and insensitive society cannot help the 
individual citizen to achieve maturity and mental and emotional well-being. 

One of the insidious evils in the doctrine of economic individualism is that 
it placed on a pedestal the grandiose idea that hard work and a determined 
will could carry almost any man to any goal. If he did not get there, achieve 
the goal, it was because he was too inadequate, lazy, or one of those "what 
could you expect" people. In spite of sound knowledge to the contrary too 
much of our thinking is still built upon this premise. As a result there are 
a great many "diamonds in the rough" still being lost and the democracy 
"of the people, by the people, and for the people" suffers. The quality of 
effectiveness of group behavior in the local community is directly related to 
the capacity and skill of the individual citizen to think, plan, and act with 
others in a democratic manner. As long as local or national government is 
dominated by one party, pr group there will be no shared leadership and no 
genuinely representative democracy. 

One community, with considerable prestige in state and national political 
circles and directly responsible for the nomination of two senators and one 
governor, has been under the leadership (or "rule") of a single clique and 
headed by one man for a quarter of a century. This one man has doled 
out the patronage. How this "local fuehrer" was appointed is an interesting 
but too involved narrative to recount here. However, individual citizens can 
become neither personally mature nor democratically responsible when caught 
in such human relationships and dominated by such power. Yet this com- 
munity continually decries the lack of democratic action in Washington and 
the United Nations. The local press and the people in community meetings 
continually reiterate that there is a need to get back to the good old ways, 
to the Monroe doctrine, the Constitution—and anything that will absolve the 
local community and the individual citizen from really fulfiling his world 
and directly his community responsibility for effective democracy. The de- 
mocracy of the world and of the nation rests upon the democratic insight and 
behavior of the individual citizens. 

Recent developments in community organization, community action, and 
other types of social action have made it clear that citizen-members need to 
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continually evaluate their democratic skills, the "togetherness" of their com- 
munity, their group and community action and achievement. Evaluation of 
this sort is most effective when it is initiated by the citizens as a result of a 
felt need for evaluation of clearly perceived values, and as community action 
and relations based upon these principles and behavior will provide the best 
environment for democratic living and personal maturation. "These are some 
of the imperatives for the survival of the individual and of ‘democracy. 


A Few “Burts” 


There are those who will say, "Yes, but if you want to get anything done 
you had better do it yourself," or "The best way to settle those foreigners 
is to shake the big stick at them!" and of children "Spare the rod and spoil 
the child." Force, coercion, and the application of influence are still far 
too often more influential in individual decision and action and in national 
policy making than is the power and insight of reason. 

There is little doubt that the individual citizen, or nation with the proper 
advantages can live faster and crowd more into self-centered living. But 
democratic living, essential to world and local peace is a quality of living 
and not a quantity. Some will say, "Yes, but it takes so long to get people 
to agree." 'That is also quite correct for there never was a royal road to 
understanding and if the individual citizen can dare to be satisfied with his 
limited perception perhaps he can get by as long as there are unrestricted 
frontiers, However, when men of different views and experiences are forced 
to live together, there is a healthy though difficult competition of ideas and 
with democratic human relations there can be creative peaceful enterprise at 
a high level. But, when the human relations аге based upon feelings of 
suspicion, avarice, bigotry, and proprietary rights there Сап be only bickering, 
mutual destruction, and war. 

"Let's not kid ourselves. In the final analysis, in this world, you have to 
look out for yourself. We live in a competitive society and we have to look 
out for ourselves and competition is good for the soul. By the sweat and 
toil of our brow we will survive." These familiar words are all too easy to 
document. To see beyond the selfish will of survival of a particular person, 
group, state, nation, or country requires a unique form of personal maturity. 
Few people had faith in the thirteen original colonies in the eighteenth 
century; the work of Miss Florence Nightingalesand her ladies in the Crimean 
War; in the early struggles for dignity of the League of Nations and later of 
the United Nations; or in the work of teachers who believed that education 
for life was more than memorization and mimicry. Such personal and social 
maturity demand the highest form of skilful and dedicated living. There is 
no measuring peace, the creative, the beautiful, the aesthetic, or any of the 
eternal goals or objectives of rational living in terms of space and time 
variables. They are beyond such measures. 
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FROM IDEAS TO ACTION 


In daily living, if any or all of these concepts are influential they can be 
expressed as simple concepts; simple—yes, but not easily understood or ac- 
cepted. The central core of social and political democracy rests upon the 
mature behavior of every citizen. Góvernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people is government by consensus. It requires participation, 
full participation in, all aspects of community and national living. Full par- 
ticipation requires communication. The individual citizen who would be 
mature and democratically responsible realizes how important it is to be able 
to communicate and to accept the ideas and feelings communicated by other 
people. How important and difficult it is to think and to plan cooperatively 
and objectively. Special skills and attributes need to be developed if the 
ideas, resources, and perceptions of all are to be amalgamated into an effec- 
tive whole. 

It is especially important to learn how to accept change, differences of 
opinions, and to accept and utilize new ideas and new behavior patterns. To 
do this requires that every citizen be afforded equal status and rights. It 
means that every citizen must continually help others to grow, to learn to 
change for greater productivity and more effective living so as to become 
more responsible as democratic citizens. It demands consistency. One can- 
not dream or say one thing and do another. Obviously this consistency has 
to be realistic. The inspired always look beyond the immediate accomplish- 
ments. By realizing that all men regardless of age, sex, culture, race, or 
creed have a fundamental potential for democratic living and that by or- 
ganizing and integrating their ideas, resources, efforts, and action democrati- 
cally it is possible to create an interdependency of skills, in an equalitarian 
setting, for mutual help, team work, and moral and ethical responsibility. 
The integrity of the nation and of the community rests upon the integrity of 
the individual citizen. Unless he is able through personal initiative and 
social support to realize personal maturity and integrity there can be no in- 
tegrity of the community or of the nation. The society is no more democratic 
than jts individual citizens. Therefore, a considerable investment must be 
made by the democratic society in the continual education and development, 
and when necessary the therapy and re-education, of its citizens’ democratic 
responsibility and personal maturity. The individual citizen cannot do it 
alone, the society which fails to do so will gradually destroy itself by neglect. 


‘Fur MAIN CHANCE 


Herein an attempt has been made to stress certain qualities of personal 
maturity and democratic responsibility. There is no presumption that this 
statement is in any way complete. 

First, democratic responsibility depends upon personal maturity and demo- 
cratic human relations. Democratic human relations require cognitive alert- 
ness, functional skill, and a system of positive democratic values. The in- 
dividual citizen must be able to think, to perceive, and to evaluate. He must 
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be able to act democratically and to think before he acts. He must be able 
so see life and those with whom he lives and works according to long term 
democratic social values. 

Attention has been called to the omnipresent opportunities for democratic 
living and involvement. Through such living and involvement personal ma- 
turity and democratic responsibility are clarified and achieved. Democratic 
responsibility is too often considered as something undertaken in exceptional 
situations, with special people in particular circumstances, rather than as the 
characteristic behavior of the family, the classroom, the staff relations, and 
the community of a democratic society. "Life with father" or mother cannot 
be authoritarian and nurture children capable of thinking for themselves, of 
making just and reasonable decisions independently. Learning and classroom 
conduct cannot be autocratic or "teacher-centered" and lead to student learn- 
ing or produce democratic citizens. Human relations in the office or shop 
will not support democratic responsibility if these relations are dominated 
by the “iron will" of "the boss," or of a union leader. 

The social faith of America and of public education is democracy. Few, 
if any, social ideals have fired the imagination of so many people for so 
many years as has the ideal of human relations established according to a 
democratic process and in terms of democratic values for the mutual respect 
of all men for their unique dignity and worth, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. At times this democratic ideal has been so much of an ideal that the 
skill and capacity of the individual citizen to live democratically has been 
sorely taxed. It has not kept pace with his aspirations. It is "healthy to be 
democratic" but it also is equally true and important to remember that people 
have to be healthy to be democratic. Unhappy, insecure, unstable, super- 
stitious, malnourished, and otherwise unhealthy people cannot achieve or pro- 
vide more than a small measure of the democratic*promise in their human 
relations, or in their democratic aspirations. Я 

The tremendous inspiration provided by the belief in equal opportunity 
for all and in the rights and dignity of human personality has lifted primi- 
tive minds and lives out of the mire of complacency and self-deprivation. 
At the same time a new concept of social responsibility has been 5lowly 
emerging as the more privileged examine, sometimes under pressure, the 
full meaning of the social faith of democracy. This continual ferment in 
the minds and action of democratic people can lead to constructive change. 
This present period of great change has led to a strong movement, especially 
in the field of social science, to redefine or at least to clarify the skills of and 
for democratic living. To cite a few of these Strong undertows there are the 
interfaith organizations and activities, a numbef of centers for the study of 
human relations, and research centers for the study of group dynamics and 
human relations. Schools and colleges, recognizing these needs, have intro- 
duced courses of study and evaluation programs involving democratic human 
relations and group processes. Teacher-training and other professional 
schools have instituted training and research programs in interpersonal re- 
lations, in group development, adult education and other related professional 
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education. Labor and industry have been more and more attentive to the 
study of human relations in a democratic economy. Nursing and public 
health workers are working to improve their democratic skills in the service 
and administration of public welfare programs. It may be somewhat sur- 
prising that in these developments more and more people at the so-called 
grass roots of the population are Беіпр involved. This is indeed leavening 
the process of democracy throughout the world. More is required than mem- 
orizing the Magna Carta, the Constitution, or the Bill of Rights for effective 
skill training in practical democratic responsibility. Selfish and proprietary 
interest groups have too long prostituted the great truths in these great 
documents to serve their own selfish aims of self-preservation. Public edu- 
cation has done but little to really develop personal maturity for democratic 
behavior. Only recently schools and colleges have begun to introduce pro- 
cedures of study and training in the more practical aspects of democratic 
learning, community living, and social action, Teachers are now beginning 
to help students early in life to develop in a manner that will lead to ade- 
quate maturity and democratic responsibility. Boys and girls and men and 
women are all about them beginning to feel the influence of greater respect 
for their dignity and worth as individuals and for human rights. The indi- 
vidual who feels that he is not respected as a person of dignity and worth 
will rarely learn or live as well or as fully as one who lives and learns in 
an environment in which he is accepted, respected, trusted, and loved. It is 
not a new concept but rather the rediscovery of very ancient truths. 

There has been much friendly and bitter controversy over whether or not 
cooperative planning, working together, thinking together, and self-evalua- 
tion was or ever could be as scholarly and respectable as the more centralized 
and classical authoritarian methods. When a teacher, a school, or a com- 
munity has such doubts they are soon communicated to the children and a 
new generation of dependent minds is borne. Doubts to the contrary not- 
withstanding, in many cases people working together will be able to carry 
on with greater dispatch and produce a more critical scholarship. However, 
if the individual student is not motivated, does not want to learn or to act, 
it willgmatter only a little in the long course of events, whether or not the 
authoritarian instructor or administrator is learned or experienced. This is 
one answer to the one who says, "He's a great scholar, but he can't teach!” 
which is often heard from students critical of a teacher of whom the school 
or college may be most proud because of his many publications, travels, pres- 
tige or because he is a “good disciplinarian.” The real test of learning is 
whether it results in changes,fin behavior, and in commitment. Words of 
dedication without demonstration become idle symbols. 

Personal maturity for democratic living requires a strong mind and body 
because they are one and indivisible. The citizen in a democracy must be 
able to think and to use effectively and constructively his intelligence. Dem- 
ocratic living makes tremendous demands upon the feelings and without the 
emotional stability essential to the healthy give and take of cooperative plan- 
ning and action the going will be difficult. There is no static social compe- 
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tence, for the demands upon the individual citizen and his community are | 
continually changing and require adaptability and flexibility in the modes | 
of thought and behavior. | 

Finally, democratic and responsible human behavior is dedicated living. | 
It is living for others, and to the highest level of one's own dignity and | 
worth, ever striving to be more dignified and more worthy of democratic | 
freedom and responsibility. 5 


ә 
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CHAPTER V 


The World Minded Citizen 
ж JAMES QUILLEN 


Age great philosophers of ancient Greece believed that the good life 
could best be lived in the good community. A community is a group 
of people living and working together to satisfy common needs and to 
achieve common ends. In Greece the community was local, and the city and 
state were one. It is significant to note, however, that a major factor in the 
conquest of Greece and in the loss of Greek freedom was the failure of the 
Greek city states to recognize fully their responsibilities in the larger com- 
munity of Greek culture and to achieve effective cooperation for common 
defense and the promotion of the general welfare. 


THE NEED Is CRUCIAL 


During the past thousand years the concept of community has broadened. 
Local units have combined to form natións, and nations have become more 
and more interdependent until during the past hundred years a world com- 
munity has begun to emerge. It may well be that when historians of the 
twenty-first century interpret the significance of the twentieth century, they 
will say that the most important event of this age was the extension of local, 
state, and national corümunities to include the whole world. 

Today we live in an emerging world community torn by ideological con- 
flict and war, and if citizens are to continue to live the good life in local 
and national communities, they must work and sacrifice to develop a good 
world gommunity. Economic interdependence, instantaneous electrical com- 
munication, and rapid transportation are unifying the world. At the same 
time, modern weapons of destruction, such as the atomic bomb, pose the 
threat that some nation or group of nations might conquer the world and 
unite it by force. Hence, while basic social and economic forces are moving 
in the direction of a world community, it has not yet been determined what 
kind of a community it is to bé. 


I, JAMES QUILLEN is a professor of education at Stanford University. He 
received his Master’s and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in American history 
from Yale University. He was co-director of the Stanford Social Education 
Investigation. In 1944 he was president of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, and in 1948-49 he served as an official of the Unesco Secretariat 
in Paris. He is author and co-author of a number of published works includ- 
ing Education for Social Competence. 
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The issue that lies before us is whether we shall have a slave or a free 
world—a world united by force or by the mutual cooperation of free men. 
Victory in World War II provided us with the opportunity to continue to 
work for a free world, but it did not guarantee that we shall achieve it. 
Victory won on the battlefields of World War II can be lost at the confer- 
ence table and in the classroom or on other battlefields. War breaks out, but 
peace has to be built. The only way that we can build a good world com- 
munity is to to work and sacrifice for it with the same energy and determina- 
tion with which we strive for victory in war. 

Previous chapters in this yearbook have described how democracy devel- 
oped in the United States as a part of the moral and political conceptions of 
western civilization. They have delineated the strength and vitality of po- 
litical democracy and the responsibilities of the citizen in human relations 
and critical thought. This chapter seeks to show that the concept of citizen- 
ship needs to be broadened to include the whole world. If we are to main- 
tain our liberty and avoid slavery, the effective American citizen must be 
world minded as well as local, state, and national minded. 

Two great inventions were developed during World War II. One was 
the atomic bomb and the other the United Nations. The atomic bomb is 
the product of man's scientific and technological genius. The United Nations 
is the result of his social intelligence. These two inventions symbolize in 
many ways the dilemma of modern man. In 1925, T. S. Eliot wrote the 
lines, 

This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper.! 


However, in view of the threat of atomic warfare today, the world might end 
with a bang after all. The challenge that confronts,us is whether or not man 
can use his social intelligence to develop the internatignal organization and 
cooperation necessary to control the atomic bomb and to use atomic energy 
- and the other marvels produced by his scientific genius to promote human 
welfare, or whether he will use them to destroy himself. Hence, the devel- 
opment of world mindedness is a crucial responsibility of citizenship edu- 
cation. It is not only desirable; it may well be a necessity for human survival. 


THE MEANING OF THE CONCEPT 


A citizen, from the political point of view, is technically a member of a 
government who has the right to vote for political officials and on political 
issues. This is the sense in which we speak of} local, state, and national citi- 
zenship. In this sense, however, world citizenship does not exist. The United 
Nations is composed of governments, not individual citizens. The Charter 
of the United Nations begins with the statement, "We, the peoples of the 
United Nations," but the Assembly and Security Council of the UN con- 
sist directly of representatives of govenments and only indirectly of peoples. 


1 The last two lines of "The Hollow Men." Eliot, T. S. Selected Poems. Harmonds- 
worth, Great Britain: The Penguin Books, 1948. p. 78. 
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Individual citizens do not vote for officials of the UN, pay taxes directly to 
it, nor are they subject to its direct control. Hence, there is no wotld citizen- 
ship in the technical political sense, and the UN depends for its success on 
the support of the world minded citizens of its member States. 

The lack of world citizenship in the technical sense makes the development 
of world minded citizens even more erucial. From the individual point of 
view, with the exception of military service, the support of the UN and 
other internatioifal organizations is entirely voluntary. Individuals must 
decide for themselves the extent and nature of their support for international 
cooperation and action. This means that if a good world community is to 
be developed, we must have citizens who possess international understand- 
ing and goodwill toward other peoples, who are concerned about the well- 
being of all mankind, and who are willing to work for world peace and 


prosperity. 
THE AIMS 


The behavior of the world minded citizen is a composite of understand- 
ings, ideals, and abilities. He understands the interdependent, rapidly 
changing world in which he lives, desires world cooperation and peace as 
basic ideals, and has the ability necessary to contribute to the achievement 
of these ends. To develop these desirable characteristics of behavior in Ameti- 
can children and youth is a basic aim of citizenship education. In order to 
further clarify this aim, the knowledge, ideals, and competence of the world 
minded citizen will be considered more specifically. 


Knowledge 


The knowledge needed by the world minded citizen is extensive. This 
knowledge can be secured from current newspapers and periodicals; from the 
radio and television; from history, geography, economics, political science, 
sociology, anthropology, and psychology; and from many other sources. 

Knowledge from history can be used to develop an understanding of 
gtowing world interdependence and the agelong efforts of man to achieve 
higher*standards of living, peace, and security. It can show the folly of war, 
the benefits of peace, and the importance of collective security in restraining 
aggression. Finally, the study of history will show that people of all races 
and cultures and in all parts of the world have contributed to the development 
of civilization and to the cultural riches we now enjoy. 

The study of anthropology gan be used to develop an understanding of the 
extent to which our behavior 15 culturally determined and to destroy the myth 
of racial superiority and inferiority. Geography can provide information on 
the distribution of world resources and population and the relation of man 
to his environment. Content from economics can be used to demonstrate 
the extent to which the world is economically interdependent and show that, 
without a measure of economic well-being in other parts of the world, no 
single nation can maintain a high level of prosperity. Information from 
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sociology and psychology can be used to develop an understanding of human 
behavior, the operation of groups, and the formation of public opinion. 
Knowledge from many other fields can contribute to developing a citizen of 
the world. 

Knowledge from various subject areas will be most effective in develop- 
ing world mindedness if it is used to develop broad understandings and 
generalizations. For example, in preparing the report on The Treatment of 
International Agencies in School History Textbooks in thy United States," 
Dorothy McClure and her staff prepared a list of generalizations concerning 
international agencies that textbooks should seek to develop. The key gen- 
eralizations listed are: 


1. The United States, because of its newly acquired position of influence in 
world affairs, has a major responsibility for the success or failure of any 
general international agency. 

2. Our present efforts at cooperation through international agencies have 
grown out of past experience. 

3. Increased interdependence among the peoples of the world makes inter- 
national agencies more necessary. 

4. International agencies are a limited but important part of the total pat- 
tern of relations among nations, for international cooperation takes many 
forms depending on the particular needs to be met. 

5. The success of an international agency depends eventually upon the sup- 
port of its member nations and the extent to which they delegate to it 
the powers needed for achieving its purposes. 

6. The UN system is the most comprehensive effort to date at cooperation 
among nations through an international agency. 

7. Individuals can affect and are directly affected by the work of interna- 
tional agencies.? 


Such understandings as these need reinforcement by a knowledge of the 
meaning of the key concepts utilized in thinking, writing, and talking about 
world events and problems. These concepts include: aggression, arbitration, 
balance of power, collective security, conciliation, communism, dictatorship, 
democracy, equality, exports, fascism, freedom, imports, interdependence, 
international law, mediation, neutrality, sovereignty, totalitarianism and many 
others. 


Values and Ideals 


Understanding and knowledge are not enough to make a world minded 
citizen. A citizen of the world not only understands international relations, 
he also has an ideal conception of what a good »world community should be 


? McClure, Dorothy. The Treatment of International Agencies in School History 
Textbooks in the United States. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1950. (Prepared for the United States National Commission 
for Unesco.) 

3 Ibid., p. 10-12. The complete list provides detailed subheads under the seven 
major generalizations listed above. 
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like and a desire to work to establish it. The people of a free community 
have certain common values and objectives which give them a sense of com- 
mon identity and form a basis for cooperative action. Hence, world minded 
Citizens need to possess some common ideals and values. Historically, it has 
been difficult to identify values and fdeals at the world level because of the 
differences that have existed among human cultures living in a variety of 
geographic envfronments. There have always been many common elements 
in human culture, however; and during the immediate past, these elements 
have increased because of the world-wide spread of science and technology 
and the improvements in transportation and communication. Thus it has 
recently been possible to state widespread ideals and objectives. Documents 
containing these statements include the Charter of the United Nations, the 
Constitution of Unesco, and especially, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The purposes of the United Nations as stated in the Charter are to: (a) 
maintain international peace and security; (b) develop friendly relations 


among nations; (c) achieve international cooperation in solving international 


problems and in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; and (d) be a center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations, The preamble of the Constitution of Unesco declares, “that the wide 
diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity for justice and liberty 
and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred 
duty which all the nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutual assistance and 
concern." It also asserts that peace must be founded "upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind," and that the States which are parties to 
the Constitution: 


. . . „ believing in full and equal opportunities for education for all, in the unre- 
stricted pursuit of objective truth, and in the free exchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge, are agreed and determined to develop and to increase the means of com- 
munication between their peoples and to employ these means for the purposes 
of mutual understanding and a truer and more perfect knowledge of each 
others lives. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights asserts that "All human 
beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed with 
reason and conscience and should act towards one another in a spirit of 
brotherhood." Among the rights proclaimed in the Declaration are: 


The right to life, liberty ана the security of person. 
to a nationality." 
to own property alone as well as in association with others. 
to freedom of thought, conscience and religion. 
to freedom of opinion and expression. 
to freedom of peaceful assembly and association. 
to take part in the government of his country. 
to education. 
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It is evident that the peoples of the world now have statements of ideals 
and values that can serve as standards for action and objectives toward which 
to strive. The possession of such ideals and values as these are marks of the 
world minded citizen. 


Competence 


Knowledge and ideals аге not enough. The world' minded citizen also 
acts effectively to further international cooperation and peace. He has the 
individual competence necessary to do his part in building a free world com- 
munity. He secures accurate information on international affairs and helps to 
inform others. He supports a positive foreign policy for the United States 
and participates in international organization in every way that he can. 

Another way the citizen can contribute to international understanding and 
cooperation is to get in touch with citizens of other nations. This can be 
done through contributions to international reconstruction and rehabilitation 
programs and through international correspondence and by actually visiting 
and living in other countries. Tourists particularly should be world minded 
and think of themselves as ambassadors of goodwill abroad. Equally im- 
portant is the reception accorded to visitors from other countries in the 
United States. They should be welcomed and helped in every way possible. 

The world minded citizen also recognizes the connection between relations 
at home and relations abroad. He seeks to build good relations in his own 
neighborhood and community and to be a good citizen of his own family, 
community, state, and nation. It is difficult to be a good citizen of the world 
if one is not a good citizen at home. Building wholesome relations with 
people of varied religious, racial, and nationality backgrounds in one's own 
community is the best foundation for building good relations with people 
in other parts of the world. 1 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND UNESCO 


World minded citizens need international organizations to work effectively 
for world ideals and. objectives. World-wide international organizations be- 
came necessary as a result of the great increase in international interdepend- 
ence in the mid-nineteenth century. The International Telegraph Union was 
founded in 1865 and the Universal Postal Union in 1875. Before World 
War la strong world peace movement had lcd to the establishment of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. and following the war, the 
League of Nations became the first general world organization established 
"to achieve international peace and security.” The world minded citizen 
realizes that the failure of the League to achieve its major purpose was not 
due to any inherent weakness in the ideal of world organization itself but 
rather to structural weaknesses in the League and to the failure of the peoples 
and governments of the world to give it adequate support and to operate it 
efficiently. 
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Today the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies exist to keep the 
peace and to promote the well-being of all mankind. The world minded 
citizen supports the UN and its associated agencies in every way possible. 
He recognizes that Unesco offers special opportunities to people in education 
to construct the defenses of peace in*the minds of men. Unesco provides 
educators in many nations with abundant opportunities to contribute to inter- 
national understfndipg, cooperation, and peace. 


THE BEHAVIORS OF THE WORLD MINDED CITIZEN 


Enough has been said to indicate the major characteristics of behavior that 
mark the world minded citizen. These behaviors can be briefly summarized 
by stating that he: 


1. Knows world history and the history of his own country and understands 
his country's responsibilities to other nations. 

2. Understands, ppc and respects the peoples of other cultures, reli- 
gions, races, and nationalities. 

Believes in fundamental rights and liberties for all peoples. 

Has faith in the ideal of the brotherhood of man. 

Cooperates effectively with people from all parts of the world. 

Participates constructively in the support of international organizations 

such as the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies and helps them 

become more effective. : " 

7. Defends his own country and others against aggression but works con- 
stantly for increased international understanding, cooperation, and peace.* 


Ay dh 


BUILDING WORLD MINDEDNESS 
© 


The social studies ¢eacher can make many contributions to the develop- 
ment of the world minded citizen. This is, in fact, one of his most crucial 
responsibilities. In the immediate future, peace and security rest on action 
in the military, economic, and political spheres, but in the long run a free 
world community must be developed by educating world minded citizens 
because as Epictetus said long ago, "only educated men are free." 5 

Social studies teachers can help to build world minded citizens by: 


1; їн: dar. programs of study in order to eliminate harmful material 
and to add material wherever possible which will contribute to inter- 
national understanding. 

2. Contributing to the impg®vement of textbooks and teaching materials.* 


4 These statements were used by the author in substantially the same form in Krug; 
Edward, and Quillen, I. James. Living in Our Communities. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1950. p. 569-70. 

5 The Discourses of Epictetus. Book II, Chapter 1. 

9 For a summary of efforts to improve textbooks in the United States see Quillen, 
I. James. Textbook Improvement and International Understanding. Washington, D.C.: 
The American Council on Education, 1948. For a summary of world efforts see 
A Handbook for the Improvement of Textbooks and Teaching Materials. Paris: 
Unesco Publication, No. 368, 1949. 
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3. Placing more emphasis on the study of other cultures and on world his- 
tory and geography." 

4. Teaching American history in its world setting and stressing the inter- 
national responsibilities of the United States. 

5. Stressing the study of the agenaies of international cooperation, espe- 
cially the United Nations and Unesco,” with reference to the way they 
contribute to meeting the needs of children and youth as well as adults. 

.6. Stressing world documents, symbols, and heroes alóng with those of the 
community, state, and nation. 

7. Utilizing out-of-class activities such as clubs, the school newspaper, ex- 
hibits, pageants and assemblies. 

8. Utilizing a wider variety of materials on international relations, espe- 
cially audio-visual aids. 

9. Establishing direct relations with the people of other cultures wherever 
possible through international correspondence, participating in inter- 
national reconstruction, and studying or teaching abroad. 

10. Keeping informed about international affairs and helping to inform 
others both in the school and community. 
11. Building wholesome intergroup relations in the school and community’? 


WORLD MINDEDNESS AND NATIONAL LOYALTY 


Some people are concerned that the development of world minded citi- 
zens will weaken loyalty to the United States. This fear is unfounded. In- 
ternational relations means relations between nations, and wholesome inter- 
nationalism is based on wholesome nationalism. Furthermore, citizens who 
work for the welfare of the United States must also work for world welfare 
because today one is dependent on the other. The citizen who fails to accept 
his international responsibilities is neither a good citizen of the United States 
nor of the world. 

Wholesome international relations are based on wholesome relations at 
home. The citizen who works effectively for a good world community is at 
the same time working for good local, state, and national communities. The 


7 See the Nineteenth and Twentieth Yearbooks of the National Council for the 
Social Studies and Some Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography. Toward World 
Understanding No. VII. Paris: Unesco Publication, No. 360, 1949. 

8 See the Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies and 
Wesley, Edgar B., director. American History in Schools and Colleges. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1944. $ 

9 See Some Suggestions on Teaching about the United Nations and Its Specialized 
Agencies. Toward International Understanding Nè. 1. Paris: Unesco Publication, 
No. 418, 1949; and The United Nations and World Citizenship. Towards International 
Understanding No. IV. Paris: Unesco Publication, No. 362, 1949; also McClure, 
Dorothy, op. cit. 

10 See International Relations Clubs. Paris: Unesco Publication, No. 373, 1948. 

11 See the Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. 

12 See the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies and the 
publications of the Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools Project of the 
American Council on Education. 
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growing maturity and increasing competence of children and youth should 
be accompanied by expanding loyalties and responsibilities. The very young 
child is conscious only of loyalty and responsibility to the members of his 
own family. As he develops in maturity, he should become increasingly con- 
scious of his loyalty and responsibility to his neighborhood, community, state, 
nation, and to mankind as a whole. 

Problems and, conflicts in expanding loyalties arise when minds become 
closed and further development is blocked before full sensitivity has been 
reached. The adult who has a sense of loyalty and responsibility only to his 
own family may under difficult circumstances become a menace to his com- 
munity and a traitor to his country. In the same way, a distorted national 
loyalty may become chauvinistic and ethnocentric and contribute to interna- 
tional hatred and conflict and eventually to war as was the case in Nazi Ger- 
many. From the opposite point of view expanding loyalties should not cause 
a lessening of loyalties at home. Family and community loyalty and responsi- 
bility are essential to the good life. And a world minded citizen without 
deep roots in and a loyalty to his own nation is likely to be ineffectual in 
international affairs because he has no firm foundations for his world point 
of view and is unable to comprehend the problems involved in achieving 
the brotherhood of man. 

Wholesome local, state, national, and world loyalties are not in conflict 
because they are not separate entities but a part of the same continuum. 
World mindedness is an integral part of democratic citizenship at any level. 
In a world beset by ideological conflict and aggressive warfare, the Ameri- 
can citizen needs to be deeply loyal to the United States and the ideals for 
which it stands; he must be willing and able to defend his country and 
other freedom loving peoples against aggression and totalitarian slavery, 
while at the same time working to build a free world community with equal- 
ity, liberty, peace, ѕесӣгіу, and prosperity under law. The task of the social 
studies teacher is to begin with the young child in his immediate environ- 


ment and to develop the understandings, ideals, and competence that make 


him a good citizen of his family, school, neighborhood, and community. 
Then as he develops in maturity to expand his knowledge, ideals, and com- 
petence until he becomes a loyal and effective citizen of his state and nation 
and eventually of an interdependent world. 


PART TWO 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION IN THE $CHOOL 
PROGRAM 


CHAPTER VI 


Of Animals, Citizens, and Elementary 
Education 


HAROLD J. McNALLY 


P ERHAPS the reader has heard of the well-established Woodland Elemen- 
tary School, dedicated to the Education of All American Animals. If so, 
he probably knows that the curriculum consists of running, swimming, flying, 
and climbing, and, since the educational authorities of the Animal Kingdom 
consider these to be the basic essentials of animal life, all the animal chil- 
dren take all the subjects. The method of instruction is one tested and 
proved over many years of experience. For each of the subjects there is a 
basic text and a list of supplementary reading materials. The texts contain 
the essential learnings, including a careful study of the muscles used in each 
of the subjects studied, the movements conducive to good performance, stor- 
ies of the animals who have attained fame in that subject, and appropriate 
history of the subject. The pupils study these texts, hold class discussions 
about the basic principles of each subject and take periodic examinations, 
consisting of a series of questions to be answered. ў 

There are drill periods during which the pupils practice specific move- 
ments in the appropriate specialty. Ingenious equipment has been developed 
to facilitate this. In running and swimming, for example, an inventive 
Beaver several generations ago developed an apparatus which permits pupils 
to practice the running and swimming moverhents, one leg at a time or all 
together, so that the paws never have to touch the floor. This avoids unneces- 


HAROLD J. MCNALLY is professor of education in the field of elementary 
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his PhD in psychology from the same institution. He is co-author with Wil- 
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He is director of the Agnes Russell Center, an elementary school conducted 
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saty noise and confusion, enables each pupil to stay in one place while he 
practices, and makes possible the simultaneous practice of large numbers of 
pupils within a room. 

A few of the teachers have been known to give demonstrations now and 
then. One even suggested that thereebe an “activity” period, during which 
the pupils could be observed in "natural" situations to see how well they 
can put their learning into practice. The rest of the staff, however, reacted 
sharply to this radical and impractical suggestion. They pointed out that 
there was little time for this, as the school day was already too full, and one 
certainly could not expect the already overworked staff to spend additional 
time doing the observation and record-keeping necessary to accomplish this 
end. Furthermore, they argued, what better education for animal citizenship 
could there be than a study of what the great runners, climbers, swimmers, 
and flyers of the past had written? The proper study of animals, as pointed 
out by the highly respected Doctor Barnyardings Bull, is animals, and that 
study can be pursued best in the treatises on runningology, swimometry, avia- 
tory, and climbulus written by scholarly animal thinkers of the mesozoic 
period. 

The counsel of these respected authorities prevailed, and a sane, practical, 
academic program continued to characterize the institution. Last year, the 
valedictorian was a highly intelligent Eel, whose valedictory address was en- 
titled "Basic Essentials of High Flying.” АП agreed that he had done a most 
scholarly job, so scholarly, in fact, that few in the audience could under- 
stand his learned logic and his superlative vocabulary. A few carping critics 
belittled the Eel’s accomplishment, stating that with all his erudition on fly- 
ing, he was unable to fly himself. However, the sensible majority ignored 
this lunatic fringe, pointing out that many of the critics had attended such 
schools of education, as those at Georgia Peasblossom College, Columbine 
University, and Blue Fork University, well known for such theoretical and 
impractical teachings as the idea that pupils' learning in school should be 
related to their present needs and interests. 

The dinching argument, whenever any aspect of the education program 
at Woodland Elementary School was attacked, was to point out that the pat- 
tern of the program was taken directly from the public schools of Man in the 
United States of America, whose citizens admitted that theirs was the finest 
educational system in the world. Their program had been set up to educate 
citizens for their society, and few questioned its basic premises. Hence the 
present program at Woodlard has successfully resisted major modification, 
even though it has been claimed by some captious critics that while the pupils 
learn many facts, they have precious little opportunity to practice the kind 
of living they are expected to engage in outside school. To the majotity 
this criticism is patently an attempt to sugar-coat learning and to lower edu- 
cational standards. 

Now it happens that among the critics of the Woodland Elementary 
School's educational program was an intelligent Badger who was not easily 
discouraged by the derogatory and scoffing attitude and remarks which the 
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majority directed at his criticisms and suggestions. This approach is wrong,” 
said he. “It is hard to believe that so intelligent a creature as Man would 
use so stupid a method of preparing his young for life." As a result, he 
decided to visit Man's schools and investigate for himself the methods used 
to develop human children into functioning citizens. 

To his consternation and amazement, he found that the educational program 
paralleled that of Woodland School in every major respect; Here were the 
basic texts, called “Social Studies" books, although Badger never did discover 
why. In them were some stories of Men who had lived long ago, many 
historical "facts" dealing mostly with wars, treaties, geographical discoveries, 
and mechanical inventions, some related geography and some small attempts 
to point out socially significant trends. He learned that a series of books had 
once been published by a Professor Carpett, in which there was an effort to 
deal with human relationships, with significant social and economic invention, 
and with some of the vexing and controversial problems of the day, but the 
opposition of patriotic organizations had caused these to be withdrawn from 
many of the schools. 

In the classrooms, he found considerable recognition of the necessity to 
"teach" good citizenship. Yet even here the teachers seemed convinced that 
the best way to teach good citizenship was to have pupils memorize facts and 
drill on mechanical skills. The lives of George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and Theodore Roosevelt were studied for the fine qualities of citizen- 
ship they illustrated. The pledge of Allegiance to the Flag was commonly 
the initial activity of the school day, and in many classes pupils were re- 
quired to memorize the Declaration of Independence, the Preamble to the 
Constitution, and Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. He found much discussion 
of Democracy, altho he was puzzled to note that the schools themselves were 
not conducted in a very democratic manner. Pupils were constantly apprised 
of the fact that the United States is a Democracy, but he noted that the class- 
rooms generally were rigidly controlled by the teachers. There was little 
evidence of democratic planning (even the nature and arrangement of the 
seats often impeded this) or of other opportunities to learn democratic ways 
of behaving by practicing them. True, courtesy was stressed, but Badger re- 
called his European cousins telling how painstakingly Nazi children and 
youth had observed the outward forms of courtesy in school. 

In some schools Badger found Student Councils and brightened up, think- 
ing he had found something different. Here, he thought, would be an ex- 
ample of having pupils learn good citizenship Бу exercising good citizenship. 
However, closer investigation of the functionirig of these organizations left 
him disappointed. Elections were planned and ‘administered predominantly 
by the principal and teachers, and the students knew little of the responsibili- 
ties of the offices to which they were electing their fellows. Indeed, the 
same could be said of the candidates themselves. After elections, the pupils 
went through the motions of parliamentary procedure, but actually dealt with 
nothing of significance. It is true that one student council observed by 
Badger got interested in the low percentage of voters in the school com- 
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munity, and decided that it was a problem the school should study and do 
something about. The principal, however, vetoed the suggestion, saying that 
this was too complicated and adult a problem for elementary school pupils, 
and besides, there wasn't time enough to cover what was already in the 
curriculum. 

After spending a couple of month? observing Man's schools, Badger had 
to admit that the animal authorities were right. The over-all pattern of the 
program as he obseryed it seemed in every respect to be the prototype of that 
in the Woodland Elementary School. True, the basic subject matter differed, 
but the general educational philosophy, hence the organization and methods, 
was much the same. Nevertheless, Badger remained unconvinced. Being a 
tough-minded fellow, and somewhat unconventional, he concluded that this 
proved not the soundness of the Woodland School program, but the unsound 
basis of Man's schools. Whereas he did find a few teachers engaging their 
pupils in activities he considered worth while and truly educative, he felt that 
the same fallacies and specious reasoning underlay the program in Man's 
schools and in that of his people. Particularly did he feel that verbalism was 
a characteristic common to both. Pupils did much reading, talking, and lis- 
tening to the teacher, but seemed to get little guided practice in using their 
verbally acquired learnings in natural situations. In addition, the teaching 
methods seemed to him to be peculiarly at odds with democratic objectives. 

A sadder but wiser Badger, therefore, he returned to Woodland, convinced 
that if a better educational program were to be developed the animals would 
have to dig it out for themselves. Perhaps he could get some assistance in 
this from the Gophers and Moles. 


Badger's conclusions may be a bit startling to most of us, and there may 
be some tendency to belittle his viewpoint. Nevertheless, his criticism rankles, 
and a review of practice in our elementary schools may help in refuting him, 
or in determining whether there is any relevance in what he says. In order 
to give focus to our examination, let us consider the teaching of citizenship. 


For WHAT ARE WE EDUCATING? 


There are characteristics of the good citizen on which most people would 
agree. He obeys the law; he is considerate of his fellows; he is informed 
about current problems and activities at the local, state, national, and interna- 
tional level; he exercises his sight to vote; and he participates in cooperative 
and constructive civic action. He is able to use critical judgment, sifting opin- 
ion and inference from fact; to withhold judgment until the evidence has been 
gathered and weighed; to work constructively as a group member to arrive 
at a consensus; to assume responsibility delegated by the group; to abide by 
regulations determined by democratic authority; to assess each individual in 
terms of his intrinsic ability and personality, without regard to his race, creed, 
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social-economic status, or other extrinsic factor. These, and many others we 
could mention, are the kinds of behavior characteristics we hope education 
will develop in pupils, for they are attributes of a good citizen. 

Let us now look for a moment at the undesirable citizen. The delinquent 
youth, the law-breaking adult, the person who cannot hold a job, the non- 
voter, the person who refuses to participate in civic activity, the person with 
strong racial or religious prejudices, or the person who is outright subversive— 
what are the causes of their citizenship shortcomings? Is it that they did not 
learn the date of the Louisiana Purchase? Or the "causes" of the Civil War? 
Or the priricipal products of each of the states? Or the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution? Or Lincoln's Gettysburg Address? Or the Oath of Allegi- 
ancé to the Flag? Or any other of the facts that are the content of the usual 
social studies course and text? Probably not. Furthermore, there are proba- 
bly few readers who would object to the statement that it is entirely possible 
to be a good citizen without knowing these things. Of course, without know- 
ing these and other facts one could not be a cultured citizen. But one can 
be a good citizen without being a "cultured" person, and we have record of 
"cultured" men who were thoroughgoing rogues. 

It is obvious, then, that knowledge alone is insufficient as an ingredient of 
good citizenship. Let us hasten to add, however, that appropriate knowledge, 
including an understanding of the lessons history can teach, is a valuable 
adjunct of good citizenship. But knowledge itself is not moral. It can be 
used either for good or for evil. The choice is dictated not by the knowledge, 
but by the person who possesses the knowledge, and the influences operating 
upon him. Education for citizenship, then, must deal primarily not with 
knowledge but with behavior. This is quite different from our usual approach. 
As in the Woodland Elementary School for Animals, we have talked and 
read about what we should do, but have given pupils little practice in doing 
it. In our elementary schools the approach to citizenship education has com- 
monly been conceived in terms of subject matter to be learned. We have 
required the memorization of considerable numbers of historical, geographical, 
and arithmetical facts with little reference to children's behavior, their needs, 
or the problems they face. We have had a naive faith that the possession of 
knowledge was a guarantee of good citizenship, despite the obvious evidence 
that this is not necessarily true. 

The learning programs now characteristic of most of our classrooms will 
not produce the results we wish. Indeed, in large numbers of schools the 
program which is operating could hardly be conceived better if it were de- 
signed to thwart attainment of the above-mentióned objectives. If we define 
authoritarianism as telling people what to do, how to do it and when to do 
it, with a minimum of why it is to be done, do not most of our schools fit 
the definition? То what degree have the purposes to be achieved in most 
classrooms been those of the learners themselves? How much part have the 
pupils in planning the purposes and nature of their activities? То what de- 
gree have our classrooms been characterized by cooperative group activity? 
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We should have to agree that it is very little. Our classrooms are aggregates 
of individuals, not working groups who plan together the means of achieving 
group purposes, and then work cooperatively for their attainment. In fact, 
cooperative working. together on the part of pupils has usually been dis- 
couraged by every weapon in the teacher’s arsenal. We have given verbal 
recognition to the fact that we learn €o do by doing. What kind of citizens, 
then, are we educating? Controlling pupils by means of fear of reprisal in 
the form of failure or punishment; requiring them to achieve purposes in 
which they do not concur, and which they often understand but dimly, if at 
all; frowning upon any form of cooperation with others in classroom learn- 
ing activities; certainly this is a strange education for citizenship in a demo- 
cratic society. It is splendid education for neuroticism. 


How CAN WE EDUCATE FOR Соор CITIZENSHIP? 


/ Perhaps it is evident that there is little disagreement among us that a chief 
\/ goal of education is the development of good citizens... As has been true with 
respect to other goals, the conflict centers around the methods of achieving 
"this objective. Yet if the premises of the foregoing discussion are sound, 
it seems almost absurdly obvious that the usual elementary school program is 
poorly oriented for the teaching of democratic citizenship, and the foremost 
shortcoming is in teaching procedures employed. 
Children will learn to live life as they experience life. They will learn 
what they do. What they are to be they are now in the process of becoming. 
It should be clear, then, that democratic living (hence, democratic citizen- 
ship) will be learned only as pupils have opportunity to live it under demo- 
cratic guidance, and that the process by which children are educated is, there- 
fore, fully as important as the content of their education. Indeed, if we define 
content as being that which the children learn, then process is content. Mod- 
Ju educators are including both process and content in their meaning of the 
/ (term, curriculum, defining the curriculum as all the experiences which pupils 
¥ [have under the guidance of the school. 
Орг shortcoming in the past has lain in our effort to teach the information, 
understandings, skills, abilities, and attitudes of good citizens as the content 
of a subject or subjects Citizenship is not a subject; it is a way of living, 
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a good citizen do, and what must he know to do it?" Then we can ask, 
"How can the elementary school provide extensive opportunity for exercis- 
ing under guidance a wide*variety of good citizenship characteristics?" And 
finally, "What are the strengths and weaknesses of the present program, and 
how can it be improved?" In slightly more formal manner, we might state 
these steps as: 


1. Define citizenship objectives in terms of behavior. 
2. Plan a program specifically designed to achieve these behavior patterns. 
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3. Develop an evaluation program which appraises in terms of changed 
behavior. 

4, Make any program modifications which the evaluation indicates to be 
necessary or desirable. 


For purposes of clarification, let us discuss each of these briefly. 
> 


Defining Objectives 


9 

Our specific objectives in the social studies program ‘have been in terms 
of subject learnings. "To learn the causes of the Civil War," “То discover 
why New York City became a great port," or "To learn how the people 
of Holland live," are typical examples. We have trusted naively that the 
general objectives of worthy home membership, cultivation of habits of 
analytical thinking and the rest, would somehow-or-other naturally grow out 
of the subject-centered learning experiences common in our schools. Re- 
cently there has been evidence that a different viewpoint is gaining ground. , 
This is the belief that objectives should be in terms of children's behavior, y 
A bulletin of the New Jersey State Department of Education, for example, 
lists one social studies goal in the following manner: 


To what extent is (the child) growing in willingness to serve others? 


Evidence 
He is working to bring credit to his group rather than glory to himself. 


In matters of group policy he is willing to accept the ruling of the 
majority. 


He is assuming responsibility for making some contribution to the 
group endeavors. 


He is willing to help others make worthwhile achievements.” 


The principals and teachers who devised this bulletin are aware that it is im- 

perfect, and specifically labeled it а “Try-out Edition." Nevertheless, some 

approach similar to this is necessary. Until we understand specifically what 

kinds of behaviors we wish to develop, it seems obvious that we cannot do 

a good job of planning a learning program which will be most effective in 
| developing good citizenship behavior. 

/ | Furthermore, it must be recognized that the best possible preparation for 
tomorrow's living is the best possible quality of living today. Too frequently 
we have had our eyes so fixed on the kinds of adults we wish pupils to become 
that we fail to help them live the best children;s lives we can help them to 
live here and now. The learning of good citizeriship begins with the child's 
first social experience. We make a graye error if we overlook the fact that 
in the Child's relationships with his peers, in his planning of his daily activ- 
ities, in his child experiences with freedom, authority and prejudice, in his 

1 New Jersey State Department of Education. Self Evaluation im the Elementary 


School: Try-Out Edition. Elementary School Bulletin No. 11. Trenton, New Jersey: 
the Department, 1946. p. 19. 
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family relationships, in all of these experiences the quality of his citizenship 
is being forged. He has to be a 3-year-old citizen before he is a 5-year-old, 
or 12-year-old, or 18- or 30- or 50-year-old citizen, and our objectives must 
be realistic in that they are conceived as behavior objectives consistent with 
the age-level of the pupil. ө 


Planning the Program 


The reader undoubtedly has realized that the approach herein implies 
an entirely different kind of learning program than that which is common 
in our schools. Instead of conceiving "social studies" as a "subject," with 


"good citizenship" as one of the "topics" or "units" or "general aims," we} \ 


look upon citizenship education as a process of helping children learn social) 


behavior consistent with the ideals, conditions, and mores of that part of the 
world community in which they live. We have commonly started with sub- 
ject-matter objectives, and hoped that we also would get "concomitant" social 
behavior learnings as dividends. Here it is proposed that we start with be- 
havior learning objectives, utilizing subject matter as it helps teacher and 
pupils satisfy needs and objectives identified in the class group. 

In such a program, pupils have considerable opportunity to plan under- 
takings which the group decides are worth while to do, which is in contrast 
to the usual procedure of the teacher telling pupils what they are expected 
to do. There is greater emphasis upon cooperative endeavor, and "coopera- 
tion" is understood to be much more than simply obeying the teacher. In- 
dependence does not necessarily mean totally individualistic endeavor. It is 
a misconstruction to imply that independence means independence of one 
another. It is in authoritarian societies where that is fostered, and where the 
“independent cooperation” of groups of citizens is discouraged, if not 
forbidden, 

Within an orientation such as this, it is obvious that the usual subject or- 
ganization is unsuitable. The learning program will be organized in terms 
of the problems and activities planned by teacher and pupils, and guided by 
the teacher in the light of behavior objectives. It is obvious, also, that this 
approach is considerably hindered by the departmentalization of subject 
matter, a plan which has been one of the greatest impediments to the de- 
velopment of a truly functional and practical teaching-learning program in 
the elementary school. 

Encouraging studies are being made in this direction in various places. In 
Philadelphia, for example, aestudy was carried out in the teaching of open- 
mindedness. Those involved came early to the conclusion that the problem 
was far more than deciding what "course of study" should be used to develop 
openmindedness; instead, they gave their attention to such things as "class 
room climate," influences of different courses of study on habits of thinking, 
specific procedures effective in dealing with people with closed minds, the 
effectiveness of cooperative planning and evaluation and of the problem- 
solving method, of teaching, the determination and improvement of pupil 
values, and the community climate of opinion and resources. 
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In the Detroit Citizenship Education Study, a widely varied attack was j 
used to achieve objectives of good citizenship behavior. Student councils f 
school courts, traffic duty, in-service duty, and conference periods wer T 
some of the activities used to give children opportunities to practice demo- 
cratic human relationships. The stafP made wide use of problems of the 
students and of the community in reorganizing the instructional program to 
achieve citizenship objectives in the classrooms, and pupils were involved 
extensively in planning and evaluation. In its progress report, the staff of 
one of the schools in the study states: 


In order to cherish democratic values, children must understand democratic 
procedures and be given a chance to practice them in the classroom . . . Be- 
lieving that the manner in which individuals live with other people is the only 
real measure of success of education, we have endeavored to develop social 
responsibility which would result in the desirable behavior of boys and girls. 


In the Eugene Field School in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the school made 
community problems an important part of the learning program. Pupils an- 
alyzed political propaganda, and helped get out the vote in election year. 
They studied the County Park System, and developed a plan, endorsed by the 
Park Commission, to curb vandalism. They studied their city government 
first-hand, analyzing its services and functions, and interviewed officials. They 
even planned, and carried through, a banquet for parents, children, and city 
officials. Textbooks for these projects were newspapers, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and other current materials, and the usual “canned” social studies text 
got slight attention.? 

There are numerous other reports of ways in which elementary schools 
are helping children be and become better citizens by guiding them into 
activities which call for the exercise of good citizenship ehavior.? 


Evaluating in Terms of Objectives 


The preceding discussion has stressed the need for stating objectives in 
terms of changes in the behavior of children, and of planning a prógram 
which is well designed to bring about those changes. The next step, obviously, 
is to evaluate how successful the program is in effecting those changes. This 
is admittedly a difficult task, but if one accepts the premises of the foregoing 
approach, it is an essential task. À 


Lu 
2 National Education Association. Fifth National Cenference on Citizenship. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: the Association, 1950. p. 35-39. ° 
3 National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Elementary Schools, Frontline of Democracy (Twenty-second Yearbook, 1943) ; Learn- 
ing World Goodwill in the Elementary School (Twenty-fifth Yearbook, 1946); and 
Spiritual Values in the Elementary School (Twenty-sixth Yearbook, 1947). Washing- 
ton, D.C.: the Department. 
National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, 
Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy. Washington, 
D.C.: the Commission, 1940. 
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One of the best sources of evidence concerning what objectives a school 
considers most important is the list of items upon which the pupils are evalu- 
ated. While most schools profess to have good citizenship, critical thinking, 
development and maintenance of good health, and the like, for their chief 
objectives, they evaluate in terms of other learnings. Most report cards, for 

1 example, report academic standings or progress in subjects, although an in- 
| creasing number*are including a list of "traits," which usually are general- 
! ized and vague or ambiguous. More important, only a few staffs have de- 
| veloped any systematic method of appraising pupils’ growth in citizenship 
characteristics. Some workers have given us suggestions for the way in which 
the job can be done, and highlight the fact that it is an integral part of the 
„teaching process.“ In these studies, a few outstanding emphases are notable. 
$ | Primary is the agreement that valid evaluation has to be in terms of changed 
behavior. This implies, in turn, ability to identify evidences of desired be- 
havior change and the necessity to record these evidences with sufficient 
frequency to reveal a pattern or trend of growth. This is sharply different 
from the usual fact-testing approach, which reveals little more than the pupil’s 

ability to memorize and verbalize. 


The final aspect of the program is almost self-explanatory. If the kind of 
evaluation proposed above is employed, the weaknesses of the program— 
where there are such—will become apparent. A staff can then consider the 
reasons for the program’s shortcomings, and plan and put into effect modifi- 
cations which they believe will strengthen the program. Such an evaluation 
can well include reappraisal of the objectives themselves, and we have come 
full cycle in our procedure, starting again with step number one, but on a 
higher level. 


Modifying the Program in Light of Evaluation 


These are essential ingredients of a good program of citizenship education. 
The scope of this essay prevents us from going more into detail at any point. 
Untouched has been the whole area of mental health with which Badger 
would surely be concerned. The problem of developing improved human 
relationships and intercultural understanding is of urgent importance, and 
we have seemingly slighted the overarching importance of the development 
of a consistent and constructive ethical system by and for the individual. 
These, too, Badger would uridoubtedly espouse. However, the reader, as 


* Еоѕһау, А. W. “Evaluating Social Learnings,” Childhood Education 26:65-69; 
October 1949. 

Prescott, D. Helping Teachers Understand Children. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1945. 

Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. How to Construct a 
Sociogram. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1947, 
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well as Badger perhaps, will understand that the kind of program suggested 
herein could easily comprise these problems in its objectives and planning. 
That depends on the vision and skill of the teacher and administrator. 

All the foregoing is predicated, of course, on the premise that there is 
cogency and relevance in the observations and criticisms of Badger. If this is 
not true, the whole business will probably go to the Dogs. . . 

a 


CHAPTER VII 


Subjects and Subject Matter in 
‘Citizenship Education 


ERLING M. HUNT 


үү = do boys and girls need to learn in order to be good citizens? Ir. 

a dictatorship the answer is simple: whatever the state decides they 
should learn, and believe, in order to serve its interests. The interests and 
welfare, the initiative and activities of individuals are subordinated to those 
of the state. The social studies then become nationalistic propaganda in which 
the range of subject matter is sharply restricted, scholarship is controlled, 
and critical thinking is suppressed. Citizenship education becomes education 
for obedience and conformity. 

In a democracy the answer to the same question is complex and presents 
some dilemmas. The basic democratic principle of respect for the worth and 
integrity of every human being implies education that permits and promotes 
the fullest development of each individual. At the same time, however, democ- 
racy requires a state in which all individuals are participating citizens. 
Participation implies both knowledge of and experience in the processes of 
democratic life, including democratic government—at local, state, and national 
levels. Participation also implies understanding and acceptance of democratic 
ideals, and willingness te sacrifice whatever may be necessary to maintain them, 
together with sufficient knowledge and understanding to make possible in- 
telligent civic activity, including voting on a great range of issues—local, 
national, and international. Individuality suggests freedom and diversity. 
Citizenship responsibilities imply a body of common experience, knowledge, 
understanding, and loyalty necessary to the maintenance and security, the 
vitality and growth of democratic ideals and institutions.) The need for 
guarding the freedom of individuals and groups and at the same time con- 
ditioning them to loyalty and responsibility presents one dilemma. The 
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extensiveness of the knowledge, understanding, and experience necessary to 
responsible citizenship presents another. Both dilemmas have complicated 
curriculum planning. 
The dual role of democratic education in general, and of the social studies 
in particular, has been stated in two major objectives: (а) the development of 
D and many sided personalities," and (b) the development of informed 
and responsible citizens." The two objectives have not always been reconciled, 
but they are not necessarily in conflict. The strength of a'democratic nation 
is drawn from its individual members; the fullest development of those indi- 
viduals depends upon the extent to which their nation maintains political, 
economic, and social institutions that permit and encourage the fullest develop- 
ment of its individual members. 


FIRSTHAND AND VICARIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Since the participation by all in affairs that concern all is a basic principle 
of democracy, education, both in school and out, should provide maximum 
participation of boys and girls in affairs that concern them. The principle 
applies in the home, in the community, in work and in recreation, in political 
life, and in group activities. Certainly it applies throughout school activities, 
and implies that the school should gear into life outside the school whenever 
possibles Personal experience is the most powerful teacher, in school as well 
as out. A good school program in a democracy will accordingly draw upon 
and deliberately expand desirable experience as much as it can in the class- 
room, assembly, student affairs—including student government—in co-cur- 
ricular organizations, and in community contacts and activities. Trips and 
guided observation, surveys and study of the immediate community, speakers 

4 from governmental and social service agencies, participation in youth organ- 
izations and in such programs as those of the Junior Red Cross, the Red 
Feather (Community Chest) agencies, the Junior Historians and many com- 
munity enterprises offer opportunity for practical and practicing citizenship.’ 

But firsthand experience has long since ceased to be adequate for devel- 
oping understanding of the world in which individuals must live and function 
as citizens. То be sure, much vicarious experience is inescapable; it comes 
to all of us in conversation, through newspapers, magazines, and books, and 
through films, television, and the radio. We learn much from such sources, 
as we do from firsthand experience, but, as is true also for firsthand experience, 
what we learn is unsystematic, more or less contradictory, and often out of' 


1 Beard, Charles A. A Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1932. p. 93ff. Among the, innumerable publications concerned 
more or less with citizenship as an educational objective are the studies of early history 
and social studies teaching by William F. Russell, by A. O. Roorbach, and by R. M. 
Tryon; the Report of the Committee of Seven (1899); the Report of the NEA Com- 
mittee on the Social Studies (1916); and the Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, American Historical Association, including Beard, Charles A., op. cir, the 
Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission (1934) and Merriam, Charles E. 
Civic Education in the United States (1934), all New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

2 For a fuller treatment see Chapter XII of this volume. 
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perspective. Such vicarious experience may also be colored by conscious or 
unconscious effort to influence the minds of readers, hearers, or observers, 
to persuade through a partial or selective or biased presentation, or a presen- 
tation warped by appeals to prejudice. Some systematic sorting out and selec- 
tion, some effort to gain perspective on personal and vicarious experience, 
some attention to methods of evaluating and drawing conclusions are essential 
to understanding and intelligent action. 

Subjects—estaBlishgd "academic disciplines"——are organized bodies of 
knowledge of human experience and achievement, and of thought about that 
experience and achievement. The breakdown into subjects of all that we 
know of human experience, achievement, and thought has been necessary 
partly because of the vastness and the complexity of our knowledge, and 
partly because knowledge is advanced through specialization. The greater 
the knowledge the more numerous become its subdivisions. 

The values of specialization—in economic activity, in government, and in 
such professions as medicine, law, engineering, and education—are not 
likely to be disputed in advanced civilizations, though problems of coordina- 
tion are far from negligible. But to those concerned with developing a pro- 
gram of general education— education for satisfying personal living and for 
more effective citizenship—the multiplication and continuing subdivision of 
subjects pose a problem of increasing difficulty. Essentially the problem is 
one of selection and organization. 


CURRICULUM PATTERNS FOR VICARIOUS EXPERIENCE 


During the twentieth century American schools have attempted several 
solutions to the problem of selecting and organizing the vicarious experience 
that has been regarded as necessary to effective democratic citizenship and life. 
One of these has been the reorganization of long-established subjects. In 
high-school, social studies—ancient, medieval and modern—and English 
history have been merged in a one-year course in world history. The content 
of both world history and American history has been continuously revised; 
the proportion of strictly political, military, and diplomatic content has been 
reducede while the amount of social, economic, and cultural has steadily 
increased. "The proportion of attention to earlier times has decreased in both 
courses, and that to recent times greatly increased. The length of history 
textbooks has more than doubled—sometimes tripled—during the past half 
century, until complaints of overloaded courses have become common—and 
serious, In the same period, first, a topical, then a unit organization, has been 
adopted to facilitate interpretation and promote understanding. Similar 
changes have been made in the*content and organization of geography, civics, 
and economics in secondary schools and in the elementary school social studies 
subjects. > 

A second response in the social studies to the multiplication and sub- 
division of subjects has been the introduction of new courses. These include 
the ninth-grade general social studies offering in civics or citizenship, which 
draws on the subject matter of government, economics, and sociology, and 
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on guidance or human-relations materials; the twelfth-grade course in modern 

roblems, drawing on the same areas; and, as alternatives in the twelfth- 
grade, half-year courses in government, economics, or sociology. Other ex- 
pansions include the allocation of one day a week to current events, and the 
offering, in some high schools, of such courses as world geography, consumer 
economics, safety education, Latin American and Far Eastern history, and 
international relations. 

All of these changes in the presentation of vicarious experience through 
subjects reflect awareness of the multiplication of subjects, of the need for 
balance in the selection of the vicarious experience to be included in the 
school program, and of a presentation, through topics and units, that is 
directed toward understanding rather than the mere learning of information. 
Furthermore, teaching aids and learning activities have attempted to relate 
vicatious experience to the direct experience of learners and, recently at least, 
to süggest teaching-learning procedures that promote the initiative and respon- 
sibility of boys and girls and involve use of, and activities in, the community. 
The determination of what subjects shall be taught in the schools, and of 
the content of those courses, has passed almost completely from college and 
university professors of the subjects to specialists in education. Selection and 
organization have taken increasing account both of the needs of society and 
of the requirements of the teaching-learning process. 

A third response to the problem of selection has been the development 
of curriculum patterns that modify or abandon subjects as the basic organiza- 
tion for the presentation of vicarious experience. Correlation, as in the cases 
of geography and history, history and English, or social studies and science, 
maintains subjects but takes advantage of their interrelationships and over- 
lapping.® Fusion, as of history, civics, and geography, starts with subjects 
but merges parts of their content in an organization that is basically either 
historical (as in Harold Rugg’s junior high-school stexts, or much of the 
Columbia College course in Contemporary Civilization), or geographical (as 
in the Campbell-Nida-Webb or the Stull and Hatch series, or the Bradley 
World Geography). Integration in social studies abandons subjects but 
draws on them as needed in organizations built variously on problems of 
contemporary society; on personal problems of young people; оп? “major 
themes” such as food, clothing, shelter, transportation, and communication ; 
on "areas of human living"; or the closely related "social processes” that rep- 
resent the activities of all human beings, in all times and in all environments. 


3 See, for example, Johnson, Henry, Teaching gf History. Revised Edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. Chapter XVII; Weeks, Ruth M., chairman. A Cor- 
related Curriculum: a Report of . . . the National Council of Teachers of English. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. 

а Wilson, Howard E. The Fusion of Social Studies in Junior High Schools. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, p. 1-190, 1933. 206 p. Bibliography, p. 191-206. 
The Rugg volumes were published by Ginn and Company; the Campbell-Nida-W ebb 
texts by Scott, Foresman and Co., 1937 and 1938; the Stull and Hatch texts by Allyn 
and Bacon, 1931, 1934, and revisions; The J. H. Bradley text for high schools by Ginn 
and Co., 1945. 

5 Jennings, Manson Van B. The Development of the Modern Problems Course in the 
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The core curriculum, which in practice often involves correlation or fusion 
of two or more subjects, in theory and at least occasionally in practice, looks 
to an integration that involves not only the social studies but other curriculum 
areas. In elementary schools, where a core organization has been most exten- 
sively adopted, the core may include unfts drawing on English, social studies, 
science, mathematics, art, music, homemaking, industrial arts, and health, 
recreation, and physical education." In junior high schools, the core most 
frequently combines Social studies and English but occasionally brings other 
areas into the program." The core curriculum proponents emphasize the role 
of direct experience in education. In practice the programs range from some 
that rely as heavily on vicarious experience as do the most traditionally taught 
subjects to others that concentrate on group processes and personal-social 
problems of children and youth.’ 

Anthropology, which recently has been drawn upon to some extent in most 
social studies programs, offers another possible curriculum pattern, as yet 
untried. Robert Redfield has proposed, as one solution to the problem of 
too many subjects and overcrowded courses, the intensive study, in elementary 
and secondary schools, of a small number of type civilizations or cultures.? 

The proponents of an "experience curriculum," and of a school program 
that concentrates on the immediate personal problems of children and youth 
and that emphasizes group processes and life adjustment, appear to be attack- 
ing the value or the practicability of including much vicarious experience in 
the curriculum. The statement that "I teach children, not subjects," the 
concept of the "child-centered school," and proposals that call attention 
to the value of direct experience are helpful correctives to a curriculum and 
to teaching procedures oriented too much to academic subject matter and 
not enough to the needs of society, to the needs of boys and girls, and to 
the requirements of thg teaching-learning process. But carried to extremes 


PME, cM MU REL мю Шш мн ШИ ЫТ‏ ی 
Senior High School. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950;‏ 
Social Studies Course of Study for Primary Grades. South Dakota Department of Educa-‏ 
tion, 1931 (for "the major themes" pattern);  Stratemeyer, Florence and others.‏ 
Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. New York: Teachers College, Columbia‏ 
University, 1947; and Douglass, Harl R., editor. Education for Life Adjustment.‏ 
New York: Ronald Press, 1950; Marshall, Leon C., and Goetz, Rachel M. Curriculum-‏ 
Making in the Social Studies: A Social-Process Approach. Report of the Commission‏ 
on the Social Studies, American Historical Association, Part XIII. New York: Charles‏ 
Scribner's Sons, 1936.‏ 

9 Stevens, Grace A. "Foods for the World from the Americas,” Social Education 
9:20-22; January 1945; Pieper, Eunice J. "Pan American Highway: a Fifth Grade 
Project," Social Education 9:173-759 April 1945. 

7 Wright, Grace S. Core Curricillum in Public High Schools: An Inquiry Into Prac- 
tices, 1949. U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Bulletin 1950, No. 5. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1950. 

8Ibid. See also Leonard, J. Paul. Developing the Secondary School Curriculum. 
New York: Rinehart and Co., 1948. Chapter XII, "Developing the Core Curriculum" ; 
and Alberty, Harold. Reorganizing the High School Curriculum. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 

? Redfield, Robert. “The Study of Culture in General Education." Social Education 
11:259-64; October 1947. 
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these same ideas neglect the responsibility of the schools to society as a whole, 
as well as to its individual members. They also ignore the limitations of 
direct or firsthand experience even for developing "rich and many-sided рег- 
sonalities," who need to be informed about the world beyond their restricted 
personal orbit. А 

The social studies curriculum has drawn on vicarious experience in many 
ways and has tried various patterns of organization. During the twentieth 
century the patterns, including that of separate subjects, have abandoned 
the teaching of subjects merely as subjects, or for values to be gained through 
some mystical process of transfer. All patterns have recognized, though in 
varying degrees, the need for selecting vicarious experience that has practical 
value both in citizenship and in personal living, and that interrelates vicarious 
and direct experience. All have recognized the interrelationships of subjects 
and subject-matter areas, or the basic unity of human experience. 

Some patterns have been better balanced, and better adapted to the needs 
of democratic society and of children and youth, than others. But all patterns 
have had both successes and failures. None has been demonstrated to be 
clearly worthless, and none stands out as clearly superior to all others. Cer- 
tainly none, in itself, guarantees success in meeting the needs of society or of 
individual citizens. Rather success ot failure seems to be related to quality 
of teaching and teacher leadership. A teacher with clear purpose, with a 
command of subject matter (or vicarious experience) that has both breadth 
and depth, and who is sensitive to the needs, interests, backgrounds, and 
capacities of boys and girls, is likely to make any pattern succeed, A teacher 
deficient in such qualities and resources is not likely to succeed better merely 
by shifting from one pattern to any other. 

There are, then, other factors than curriculum organization that are pertinent 
to the role of social studies subjects—or of vicarious ¢xperience—in education 
for citizenship. They range into materials of instruction and teaching-learning 
procedures. They do not solve problems either of selection or of curriculum 
pattern, though they have some implications for both, as well as for the 
interrelationship of direct and vicarious experience in citizenship education. 

0 


ELEMENTARY VERSUS ADVANCED SUB JECT MATTER 


Much of the difficulty in drawing on subjects, or vicarious experience, 
in textbook writing, in building courses of study and units, and in classroom 
work, is due to uncertainty as to what subject matter is suitable for a given 
level of age or maturity. Guides to teachingsand to curriculum making have 
little to say on the question, but Henry Johfison has advanced two guiding 
principles that, if applied, would avert many failures that are often incorrectly 
attributed to the nature of subjects rather than to their misuse. 

Elementary history, or social studies, Johnson tells us, is narrative and 
descriptive. It is concerned with people, what they do, and what happens 
to them, or with physical realities that can be seen, heard, felt—that make 
a sensory appeal. Advanced history, or social studies, is analytical, abstract, 
generalized —concerned with ideas. Human experience considered in terms 


, 
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of concrete examples or details is elementary. The same experience considered 
in terms of generalizations is advanced.1° 

Most aspects of human experience, Johnson continues, can be presented 
either in terms of concrete examples or of general statements. One of the 
unfortunate effects of overcrowded cougses has been the tendency of authors 
and makers of courses of study and units to include so many topics that con- 
crete details—narrative and descriptive content—have been squeezed out. 
As a result learners have been faced with generalized treatments too advanced 
for them. The chief function of subjects is to supplement and extend first- 
hand experience with sufficient vicarious experience that sound understanding 
—often generalizations—can be developed. For, as William James pointed 
out long ago, a generalization is valid for any individual only so far as it is 
supported by his experience. Understanding of, or generalizations about, 
the world beyond his limited orbit must be developed for each individual 
from vicarious experience. That experience is found in narrative and descrip- 
tive history, descriptive geography, descriptive government, economics, an- 
thropology, sociology, and narrative and descriptive accounts of current hap- 
penings. Generalizations, thought and conclusions about human experience 
which constitute much of the content of the social sciences, presented without 
relationship to either the direct or vicarious experience of learners produce a 
sorry crop of verbalizations and “boners.” 

One point needs to be emphasized: much narrative and descriptive detail 
is presented not to be memorized, drilled, and tested but as a means to an 
end. The end is understanding—understanding, Johnson declares, of the 
world in which we live." If much of the criticism of subjects stems from 
overly generalized treatment, much also results from misconception of the 
role of narrative and descriptive detail by teachers who concentrate on that 
detail and fail to bring out its meaning in terms of major understandings. 

Johnson's second point bears on the interrelationship of direct and vicarious 
experience. It is possible, he says, to teach anything if it can be made real to the 
learners—if, that is, it can be related to what they already have experienced 
or already know. The parables of Jesus are superb examples of effective 
application of the principle. Efforts to teach the Peloponnesian or Punic 
Wars, the constitutional principles involved in the struggles between the early 
Stuarts and Parliament, the Navigation Acts and the mercantile system, the 
currency problems of nineteenth-century United States, or the significance of 
most Supreme Court decisions to sixth- or eighth-graders, to many high-school 
juniors or seniors, or even to some college students will fail because the 
learners simply lack experience to which the new material can be related. 
A resourceful teacher may be &ble to provide narrative and descriptive back- 
ground that turns the trick. An unresourceful teacher, insensitive to the 
background of his students, may fail to make needed connections even when 


10 Johnson, Henry, op. cit., 97-104. 

11 Ibid, Especially p. 121; see also the 1915 edition, p. 75. 

12 Ibid. Revised edition, 1940, especially Chapter IV, "The Problem of Grading 
History,” and Chapter VIII, “Making the Past Real.” 
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they are obvious, or when introduction of a little vicarious experience is all 
that is required. 

Direct experience, when available, has the advantage of greater reality. 
Community study, field study in geography, and local history have value in 
themselves and can also be drawn upon in bridging to vicarious experience. 
Vicarious experience, however, can illuminate much direct experience by pro- 
viding perspective and in furnishing examples of similarities and contrasts that 
deepen and broaden understandings based on limited»firsthand experience. 
Both are necessary to understanding of the complicated world in which Amer- 
ican citizens need to function at local, national, and international levels. 

So far as the teaching-learning process is concerned, the younger—or the 
"slower"—the learners, the greater the need both for maintaining contact 
with what they already know, and the greater the need for expanding what 
they already know in terms of narrative and descriptive detail. But such 
detail and much vicarious experience, are essential at all levels of instruction. 
So too is the use of detail, from early grades on, to develop understandings. 
The depth of understanding will increase with maturity, with the acquisition 
both of more firsthand and more vicarious experience. But even the youngest 
and the "slowest" learners are entitled to the satisfaction of arriving at 
conclusions. And these are the outcomes that, long after ephemeral knowl- 
edge of details has vanished, linger and function in behavior. 


SUBJECTS THROUGH NON-READING MEDIA 


As more and more boys and girls with very limited reading ability have 
remained longer in school, the effectiveness of the teaching of social studies 
subjects, or vicarious experience, has been limited increasingly by heavy re- 
liance on reading as our chief learning medium. The introduction into text- 
books of more and better-selected pictures and other graphic materials; into 
the classroom of more audio-visual aids or media; and into the school program 
of more activities and community contacts recognizes, but has not yet ade- 
quately met, the needs both of poor readers and of those who have better 
reading skills but who, like poor readers, learn more effectively through 
considerable use of audio-visual media and through activities than from read- 
ing materials alone. No doubt the reading skill of some boys and girls can 
be improved by better teaching of reading, by remedial work, and by more 
explicit attention to reading skills in social classes. Further gains would result 
from greater and more skilful use of narrative and descriptive detail, related 
more carefully to the backgrounds and interests of learners. Naturally pupils 
read better when they want to than when they are uninterested and unstim- 
ulated. Yet there are certain to be many who will learn little from printed 
pages, to whom subjects and the vicarious experience that they present cannot 
be unlocked through traditional teaching-learning procedures 

What other media are available? One is oral teachirig—narrative and 
descriptive accounts of conditions distant in time or place that can be taught 
by and learned from informal talks combined with full class discussion. If 
such talks formalize into lectures and are not combined with active participa- 
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tion of learners, the effect will be negligible or negative. But a medium that, 
skilfully used, can be helpful should not be condemned indiscriminately. Most 
of us like stories, and all of us learn from them. Similarly the radio can 
sometimes be helpful—if and when what is said is narrative and descriptive 
and high in human interest. 

"A/second medium is pictures—still pictures or slides, motion pictures or 
television—pictufes with sound or without. All can present vicarious expe- 
rience, or aspects of subjects. But all must meet the same criteria for effective 
teaching that apply to printed or oral presentations: for younger and "slower" 
learners the amount of narrative and descriptive content should be high, the 
number of different topics introduced in a short period of time should be 
sharply limited, and full detail should precede the drawing of conclusions. 
As in all teaching, close contact should be maintained between what learners 
already know and the new experience that is presented. So used, visual 
materials are an invaluable resource for those who read poorly, and, through 
the sense of reality that they can add, important supplements to reading 
material for those who read well. 

Visual materials, however, are not necessarily effective learning aids. Pic- 
tures of conditions or events may be so remote from what the learner already 
knows that they are largely or totally meaningless. Others lack interest and 
stimulation. Furthermore, maps, charts, graphs, and diagrams not only rely 
on symbols that must be understood before meaning is clear, but they often 
représent relationships that fall in the category of advanced subject matter. 

OP ied medium is direct experience. All boys and girls, from kindergarten 
on, bring firsthand @xperience to the classroom. Since there are variations 
from pupil to pupil, and increasing variations as children grow older, they 
can, under competent leadership, teach one another—and not infrequently 
the teacher as well. Mach source material for the study of society and human 
relations is present in every classroom, in the memories of class members. 
For the most part such resources are sadly neglected. They can often be 
supplemented by guided firsthand experience—in trips through the com- 
munity and into the surrounding area, through oral teaching by community 


workers or officials who may come to the school or whom pupils may visit.. 


Such resources may be the best available for "slowest"-learners. The most 
valuable learning, however, comes not from simply observing or hearing, but 
from the discussion that follows such preliminary experience. Such learning, 
it is to be hoped, will result in more mature attitudes, in a growing sense 
of personal responsibility, and jh more intelligent and more active citizenship. 

A further resource, especially important in interrelating direct and vicarious 
experience, and applicable in all subjects and patterns of curriculum organ- 
ization, is activities. Their range is wide, from individual undertakings 
through small group activities to major class projects. At their best they 
stimulate initiative, develop responsibility, and give experience in cooperative 
Processes. These outcomes, if realized, are obviously valuable in citizenship 
education, When they range into the community, as many activities and 
projects have done, the value in citizenship education is all the more obvious. 


© 
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SuBJECTS IN PERSPECTIVE 


The role of social studies subjects in citizenship education is, first, to pro- 
vide vicarious experience necessary for effective citizenship and satisfying 
personal living. The distinctive contribution of the social studies is the devel- 
opment of the greatest possible understanding of the political, economic, 
and social world in which we live. The social studies, however, are by no 
means the only area that develops such understanding. Literature, 'art, and 
music also reflect society in all ages. Science provides much needed insight. 
In general, all subject areas found in the school contribute to needed under- 
standing. ` 

Second, the social studies subjects, whatever the curriculum pattern that 
is adopted, should make full use of the direct experience that has been ac- 
quired by learners, supplement it with as much additional directed experience 
as can be provided, and relate the total of direct experience to vicarious 
experience in developing understanding, skills, attitudes, and more mature 
and responsible behavior. 

Third, the teaching of social studies, however organized, should give 
explicit and continuing attention to critical thinking. Democracy is committed 
to freedom of speech and of the press. However, the information that comes 
to all of us varies in reliability and frequently is selected or colored for a 
purpose other than simply informing. Inquiry about the sources of informa- 
tion, the purpose behind any given presentation, the techniques employed 
in persuading through selection, organization, and interpretation of data, and 
through appeals to emotion—experience, that is, in critical thinking—is indis- 
pensable to responsible citizenship." Opportunities for application of and 
growth in critical thinking are offered continuously in consideration of both 
firsthand and vicarious experience. Perhaps the study of current events and 
courses that employ a problems approach and method offer special oppor- 
tunities, and need, for developing critical skills. 

Fourth, the social studies subjects, whatever the curriculum pattern, in 
common with all other subject areas and all school activities, should provide, 
through the teaching-learning procedures that are adopted, maximuin expe- 
‘rience in developing skills in human relations and in the practice of good 
citizenship. In so far as possible such experience should be articulated with 
desirable citizenship experiences of children and youth in the world outside 
the school. 

Should the social studies, and the vicarious experience that they represent, 
be taught as separate subjects? Educators donot agree, and our experience 
with a variety of curriculum patterns offers no definitive answer. As has 
been suggested, the effectiveness of school programs seems to depend far 
less on the curriculum pattern than on the quality of teaching leadership and 
the ability of teachers to stimulate active learning. Such leadership involves 
such factors as these: sensitivity to the backgrounds, needs, interests, and 


18 Ibid., Chapter XV, "School History and the Historical Method," and Chapter XVI, 
“The Treatment of Current Events.” 
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abilities of boys and girls at various levels of maturity; ability to use the 
direct experience that they bring to classrooms; command of a broad and 
deep body of vicarious experience, or subject matter; familiarity with the 
various media for presenting that experience; and grasp of the major under- 
standings needed for satisfying personal living and effective citizenship. 
Given such leadership, the curriculum pattern is perhaps a matter of secondary 
importance. dhe 

What content should be selected for social studies courses or from the 
social studies for alternative patterns of organization? Again, the answer is 
not clear. The Charter for the Social Sciences in Schools offers three criteria 
as guides: (a) the requirements of scholarship—what we teach must be as 
true as we can make it; (b) the needs of society; and (c) the requirements 
of the teaching-learning process—involving the needs, the interests, and the 
maturity of learners. All three are variables, and our selection from the 
vast total of vicarious experience that has been organized into subjects will 
therefore change, and change continuously. If, however, new developments 
in scholarship, in society, in the status of young people, and in what we know 
of both human growth and development and of the teaching-learning process 
are to be taken into account in curriculum-making, we need cooperation that 
is broader and involves more specialists. 

Specialists in the various subjects, in the needs of society and in education, 
all belong around the tables where broad curriculum planning is done. All 
these must consider together what vicarious and what direct experience are 
of greatest worth in the education of youth for full personal development 
and for effective citizenship in a democracy. The Commission on the Social 
Studies of the 1920’s and 1930’s, the Educational Policies Commission have 
done something to bring specialists together. Textbook publishers, some 
programs for curriculum revision, and some activities of organizations like 
the National Council for the Social Studies have brought together representa- 
tives of different specializations, and could well go further in so doing. Mean- 
while there is substantial ground for optimism in the continuing analysis of 
needs, the questioning of past practices in-use and abuse of both subjects and 
direct experience, and the search for better techniques in our program of 
education in democratic citizenship. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Getting Civic Competence into the 
Curriculum 


ARTHUR WELLESLEY FOSHAY 


WE ARE not going to get civic competence into the curriculum until 
we decide that it belongs there. Before we can get together on whether 
it belongs in the curriculum, we will have to agree on its importance, on 
what it means, and on where it belongs in the curriculum. Accordingly, this 
discussion will first center on the importance of introducing civic competence 
into the curriculum; then some consideration will be given to the concepts 
involved; and finally, we shall consider the possibilities for developing civic 
competence as a part of the regular school activities. 

Let us consider first whether or not we are honestly. convinced that civic 
competence is of fundamental importance to ordinary people. There is a good 
deal of evidence that many of us are not convinced. The American Dilemma— 
our tendency to affirm ideals we do not act on—is nowhere more evident than 
in our habit of saying one thing and doing another with respect to achieving 
widespread competence in civic affairs. As a nation, we are beset by paradox 
and our inconsistency is most apparent in our conduct of our own society. 
“Public office is a public trust," we say, but it take$ something as drastic as 
the Senate Crime Hearings, set forth serially on television, to make us even 
think that we should act on this belief. "Politics is just the ordinary house- 
keeping of democracy," says Walter Reuther, and we smile at one another 
and at Mr. Reuther, and applaud his moż, and think that he is talking about 
someone else. After all, political activity is too dirty for us, personally. 
American Democracy is based on confidence in the pooled judgment of the 
people—but about half of us don't even register our judgment by voting. 

The difficulty is in part that many of us do not know how to act as indi- 
viduals with respect to civic affairs. We lack civic competence, and we know 
it. ("What can one person do?") So we appear apathetic, indifferent, even 
cynical, when basically we only feel helpless. 

Part of our helplessness arises from a failure to reconcile apparently conflict- 
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ing moral demands. For example, some of us think government and politics 


should not mix. 
Listen to a practical, competent politician for a moment, 


“. . . he has pretended not to be a politician, but he has participated in politics 
for years. Kennelly worked hard for the election of Tom Courtney for various 
offices—aided and abetted by Captain Dan Gilbert." He laughed. "Kennelly 
is more of a figurehead than a mayor. He has tried to Separate government from 
politics. It can't be*done. A political leader has got to be a political leader.” 


We fumble along, surviving crisis after crisis, the great mass of our people 
knowing so little about the structure of the government and of the reason for 
the structure that we go on supporting crooked political machines and hound- 
ing good men out of office as if this were the proper work of democracy. 

But the times have changed. We've got to have all of our citzens, not just a 
small group of them, functioning as citizens should if our kind of democracy 
is going to win out in the contest that is upon us. In less pressing times, 
we could be content with the fact that most Americans have always grown 
up into decent, useful citizens. | 

However, in this "put up or shut up" ега, democracy's schools have to 
prove that they can be as efficient as are those of our opponents. The dictators 
produce their kind of citizens through mass education with appallingly efficient 
results. We have to produce our kind. There isn't a thoughtful person in 
the country who doesn’t understand that the challenge of communism is 
fully as much a moral challenge as it is a power challenge. It is a moral 
challenge because it denies our belief in the integrity of the individual. Its 
danger lies in its seductive offer of power. The opportunity to belong to a 
powerful elite is attractive bait to some people. Even more dangerous is the 
attraction communism holds for idealists who see in it a way to remake the 
world—to do good according to their lights. They wish to impose paradise, 
and willingly they ignore the importance of minority rights and freedom of 
thought. It is precisely because many of our own people, reacting to the threat 
of communism, would have us produce a generation of uncritical and ineffec- 
tive citizens that the threat is so dangerous. For what is a democratic citizen if 
he does not have an independent, inquiring mind? 

The man on horseback waits at the schoolhouse door, It is he who wishes 
to use naive youth, exploiting their power by denying them vision. The road 
to McCarthyism begins at the desk of the timid, doctrinaire teacher, 

There is no question in the minds of our most thoughtful people that at 
mid-century we face a great decision, and that if we decide one way rather 
than another, our future will be’authoritarian rather than democratic. If we 
succumb to our own fears and fail to meet the moral challenge of our ор- 
ponents, there is no doubt that, though the slogans of democracy may survive, 
the substance will disappear. There is no doubt, either, that one of the major 
battle grounds is the American classroom. Our ultimate defense lies in the 


1 Martin, John Bartlow. “How Corrupt Is Chicago? Saturday Evening Post, March 
31, 1951. 
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ability of our people to behave in a skilful manner with respect to the chal- 
lenges to their own fundamental rights which are posed by our own hysterical 
fringe. 

Let us look at the whole matter another way. On an afternoon in March 
1947, the dust exploded deep in the mine shaft of the Centralia (Illinois) 
Number 5 mine, and 111 men were killed. “Killed needlessly, for almost 
everybody concerned had known for months, even years, that the mine was 
dangerous. Yet no one had done anything effective about “t.” 2 It’s not that 
nobody had done anything, but that nobody had done anything effective. 
The men who were killed were civic incompetents. Faced with the failure 
of their own union leaders, and of the inspection system of the Bureau of 
Mines, they wrote the governor of their state a pitiful "save our lives" letter. 
When he, too, seemed to brush them aside, they were at the end of their rope. 
They didn't know what to do next. The next step, of course, was to write 
to the governor’s political opposition. In this case, they probably should have 
written to the St. Louis Post Dispatch, and publicized their plight. But they 
didn’t know this, so they died. 

Let us consider another example. The Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia took it upon themselves to demand an anti-communist oath of the 
members of the university faculty. No one has yet fully explained their 
motives in doing this; let us assume that those who proposed the idea 
acted on the best of motives. The point is that the faculty as a whole had 
never been confronted with anything of this sort before and didn’t know how 
to cope with it. They, too, showed civic incompetence. Consequently, one 
fumbling effort at reconciliation after another was made by the faculty and by 
the Board of Regents, until the two groups were at each other's throats in a 
way that shattered old friendships and loyalties, hurt the University, and led 
ultimately to a showdown in the courts—a showdown unquestionably reached 
at too high a cost.* 

For our last example, let us strike a little closer home. It is doubtful that 
Willard Goslin ever set out to be a martyr to the Cause. The ordinary folk 
of goodwill in Pasadena simply did not know how to organize quickly enough 
to face a hostile power group when it thrust itself upon them.* Jn school 
matters, the Enemy finds it easy to win over some of the most respected of 
the community's citizens—and he may, therefore, be found in one of the 
finest mansions in town, the owner of which collects medieval manuscripts. 
If you do not know how to mect his charge that the schools have betrayed 
God and country, you are a civic incompetent, and you are likely to be out 
of a job. If, on the other hand, you have learned somewhere to meet the 
challenge of the flag-waving enemies of democracy and of democracy's schools 


2 Martin, John Bartlow. “The Blast in Centralia Number 5." Harpers 196: 193-220; 
March 1948. 

3 See Stewart, George, and others. The Year of the Oath. New York: Doubleday 
and Co., 1950, for a description of this pitiable struggle. 

4 Hulburd, David. This Happened in Pasadena. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1951. 
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through enlisting the support people have for their greatest single institution, 
then you are civically competent and of more immediate value than a thousand 
scholars.5 

The urgency of developing civic competence for all the people is apparent. 
The question remains, what is civic competence? What is it, exactly, that we 
are talking about? First, a definition. Civic competence is skilful behavior 
with reference to social phenomena. 

These words ase not to be taken lightly. Competence is not knowledge 
alone; competence is Behavior; competence is not shown until one Zoes some- 
thing. If civic competence were equivalent to knowledge of civic affairs, the 
most competent politicians would be the professors of government or perhaps 
the editors of encyclopedias. The fact that scholars are notoriously in- 
competent in political matters is evidence enough of the inadequacy of knowl- 
edge per se to produce civic competence. 

There are skills of civic competence just as surely as there are skills of 
piano playing, or schoolteaching, or engineering. The point to remember is 
that the skills of civic competence are those that have to do with social inter- 
action. Skilful behavior in social interaction is that kind of behavior which 
is economical of effort and emotion, and in which the predicted consequences 
of the behavior are actually achieved. As the Civilian Defense program is 
organized again, it is plain that there are skilful and unskilful ways of lead- 
ing civil defense units. The man who runs his neighbors as if he were a 
drill sergeant gets few volunteers for his organization. He wears himself 
out scolding and exhorting people. The skilful leader, with a minimum of 
effort, makes it easy for his group to pool their opinions and reach agreement 
about the way their common goals are to be achieved. 

There was a fourth-grade class in which a substitute teacher, losing control 
of herself, pinched an unruly boy. In this school, this was outrageous be- 
havior. A committee of the children waited on the principal to complain. 
The principal was thus in a position to explore the entire matter with the 
children and the teacher. These children had enough civic competence to 
approach the right person and achieve redress of grievance. The alternative 
might have been for the children merely to feel aggrieved, or to have started 
a chain’ of gossip about the offending teacher, or to have turned to their 
parents for action. "They didn't though; they knew (perhaps inarticulately) 
that these ways were wasteful of effort and that the consequences would be 
unpredictable. Their competence was shown by their turning to the person 
who was in a position to act. 


* 
LI 
Civic COMPETENCE: SOME PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


Acceptance of a behavioral definition of civic competence raises some 
problems relative to the process of teaching and learning. The definition on 
which the usual school curriculum is based is not behavioral, in the sense 


5 Melby, Ernest О. American Education Under Fire. Freedom Series. New York: 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith (212 Fifth Ave.), 1951. 
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indicated here. If one is to infer the definition from the actions undertaken 
in the usual school, civic competence is a body of knowledge. The assumption 
is that a well-informed citizen will be competent. 

Of course, information plays a significant part in competent behavior. A 
well-informed citizen is more likely to be competent than is an ill-informed 
one. But information is not competence. 

The shift in emphasis implied by this definition of civic competence leads 
to a corresponding shift in the principles of learning apprepriate to teaching 
and learning civic competence. We face here a somewhat complicated pro- 
fessional problem, for the principles of learning usually employed have to 
do with imparting information, not developing behavioral skills. 

We shall, therefore, consider a series of propositions concerning the 
teaching and learning of civic competence. In the course of discussing them, 
attention will be given to the selection, organization, scope, and evaluation of 
educative experience—in a word, to the curriculum. 


Civic competence, being skilled behavior, is learned through practice. 


There is no alternative to direct practice as a way to develop skilled be- 
havior. If one is to learn to do a thing, one must practice the doing of it. 
The more one knows about the thing he wishes to become skilled in, the 
better. But he can learn the skill only through practice. 

The skills of civic competence may be described as those skills which lead 
to improved social relationships for individuals and groups. Let us consider 
some of them. 

Locating Functional Leadership. Yn every social structure, there are people 
whose leadership is powerful and real, though it is often unofficial. In one 
neighborhood, the most influential person might be the service station owner. 
In another, he might be the family doctor. In a school, he might be one of 
the teachers. Civic competence consists in part of the ability to find this 
person and to learn through whom his influence is exercised. 

The word "influence" has taken on unfortunate overtones because of its 
association with political corruption. We are not, here, concerned with cor- 
rupt influence. We seek rather that school children learn as early as possible 
that it is normal for people in a democracy to win the respect of others on 
their own merits—to become functional leaders—and that civic competence 
involves learning to locate such leaders so that one may work in the main 
stream of civic affairs. 

Can this be developed in school? It is developed, whether or not the 
teacher seeks to guide the learnings involved, Every child knows who the 
most respected, most influential children are. Left to themselves, children 
may infer that these leaders exist by sufferance and that their function is to 
connive. Under the teacher's guidance children can learn to turn functional 
leadership to constructive use, and to encourage the development of leadership 
in many children. In the elementary grades, such leadership may be located 
through discussion of the allocation of class responsibilities. "Teachers can 
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help children to become articulate concerning the qualities of leadership re- 
quired for carrying out tasks such as handling classroom supplies, or organ- 
izing an excursion, or developing a group report. 

In high school, in a social studies class, direct study of the sources and de- 
velopment of influential ideas in the tommunity may be undertaken. Trace 
the history of the local recreation commission, for example. Who had the 
idea originally? „Ноу did it develop? In a science class, ask how it is that 
communities differ so in their public health ordinances, and give attention to 
the ways sound attitudes and information about science are developed. Make 
the students not only scientifically well-informed, but competent to help the 
cause of public understanding of science, through learning to employ the 
functional leadership always present in our society. 

Propose Action at the Point Where Action Is Possible. The fourth-grade 
children previously mentioned turned to the effective person when they 
thought action was necessary which they could not undertake themselves. By 
contrast, the miners of Centralia did not. Children and youth can learn to 
propose action at the point where action is possible, if opportunities for such 
action-proposals are available at school. They can intellectualize their learn- 
ings adequately if the teacher offers help. Such help takes the form of en- 
couraging students to review their activities, paying attention to how they 
achieved results, and to where they stumbled into blind alleys. 

Opportunities for this sort of practice are rather meager in most schools. 
They usually exist, however, if one will look for them; they certainly can 
be increased. It is an indictment of the present curriculum to point out that 
most such opportunities are in extra-curricular activities. Members of the 
High School Student Council sometimes have them. So do membets of some 
athletic squads, some of the time. But the high school curriculum is not de- 
signed to offer such opportunities. What is done, instead, is to inform students 
concerning the channels through which action may be sought. This is the 
primary content of civics courses. 

What is needed, however, is drill on how the channels are used. Students 
should be frequent visitors at the city hall—not only to become familiar with 
the vafious departments, but to see for themselves how the departments func- 
tion with respect to individual and group need. The test of the democracy of 
our government lies not in its smooth operation (though this is certainly 
desirable) but in its responsiveness to changing need—its flexibility, and 
thus its respect for individuals. High school students should focus their at- 
tention directly on this mattere They should know who has the power to act 
with respect to labor dispute$, unpaid bills, street repairs, zoning modifica- 
tions, and so on. They should relate themselves to this aspect of the demo- 
cratic process by seeing how their own needs are handled in local government. 

This kind of competence is true of all levels of social interaction, however, 
not just of relationships with local government. It is present, for example, 
in committee work. When a committee has reached the point of action, it is 
essential that the members be helped to ask themselves the "competence" 
question: “Where is action possible?" “What kinds of action are actually 
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available to us?” Failure to do this leads to the kind of ill-conceived action 
illustrated by the junior high child who proposed to his classmates that 
everyone bring some bread mold to school, because his committee needed 
some. 1 

Find the Relevant Factors in the Situation. Competence demands that 
action be undertaken within whatever practical limits exist. Some of these 
limits are financial, some are physical. The most difficult to locate—and at 
the same time the most powerful—are limits that exist in the minds of 
people. Adequate perception of social situations requires knowledge of the 
attitudes and perceptions of the people in them. 

A group of high school students in a dairying community became interested 
in the merits of oleomargarine as a food. Their perception of the situation 
included such elements as oleomargarine—cost, nutritive value, taste, color, 
butter. It was clear to them that these elements made it desirable that colored 
oleomargarine should be available in the grocery stores of their town. They 
therefore sought a change in the law to permit it. Their efforts brought forth 
a full-fledged, outraged attack from the townspeople and the local dairy 
association. They withdrew, red-faced. Their teacher received public repri- 
mands in the local press and in meetings. 

Adequate perception of the situation would have gone beyond the butter, 
margarine, nutrition, price analysis; it would have included the farmers, the 
dairy association, and other people. Social situations demand an analysis that 
includes the feelings and perceptions of the people involved. In this case, 
the students might have undertaken other action had their original analysis 
been civically competent. j 

At the Skokie Junior High School in Winnetka, Illinois, the structure for 
handling a school problem included an attempt to find out the beliefs and 
perceptions of the people. > 


. children in the Skokie school became concerned that the bicycle ordinance 
was not being properly observed. The Bicycle Committee again initiated a wide 
discussion of the ordinance and means of better enforcement. The group dis- 
cussed the problem thoroly with an attorney and the local chief of police and 
decided to formulate plans for a bicycle court whose sole duty would be enforce- 
ment of the ordinance. A comprehensive description of a proposed organization 
of the court, membership on the court, duties and powers of various court per- 
sonnel, and punitive measures was drawn up. This plan of enforcement was 
presented to the student council with a recommendation that it be adopted. 
Donald Cawelti, principal of the school, recourts the fate of the proposal: 


ЕД 
“When the council had discussed the matter fully, it decided to refer final 
decision to the citizens of the school, feeling that to be successful the court 
should have the support of at least a majority. After long consideration, 
the citizens decided against formation of the court. 


The Bicycle Committee sent out a questionnaire to find out reasons for re- 
jection of the court. As far as we could learn from the results of the 
questionnaire, the students felt the machinery of the court was too compli- 
cated and the idea of punitive measures contrary to our general philosophy. 
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They felt that more emphasis should be placed upon persuasion and 
education.” 6 


We have discussed here the importance of recognizing human factors, 
because they are so often overlooked, Social situations simply are not ade- 
quately described in strictly logical, objective terms. We have to recognize the 
validity of human emotion, if we are to become civically competent. As those 
interested in mefital health have been saying for many years, it is normal and 
desirable for people to have feelings. Their feelings are part of them, and 
thus part of social situations. 

Develop Organizations Appropriate to the Situation and to the Task. Peo- 
ple have used parliamentary law to organize a bridge club, have sent delega- 
tions to meet with the milkman, and have sent individuals to represent whole 
sections of the community at the City Council. One aspect of civic competence 
is skill at structuring an organization in a way appropriate to the task and to 
the situation in which the task is to be undertaken, 

We simply don’t need committees, with chairmen and secretaries, for every- 
thing. Some group endeavors require that leadership be officially placed with 
one person; a great many require that leadership not be placed with an in- 
dividual. Short-term tasks ordinarily require a small group structure. You 
don’t kill an ant with a sledgehammer, and you don’t keep minutes of a 
meeting to rearrange the art supplies in the classroom cupboard. We often 
err on the side of overorganization and pomposity. 

What is required is that the group's task be identified as early as possible. 
The steps necessary to its completion—exploration of possibilities for action, 
location of the point of action, decision on the form of action—should lead 
to implications concerning organization. 

In a high school English class, a student reported that a motion picture of 
Hamlet had been made, but that he had heard that it wasn't to be shown in 
town. The other students had heard of the play, and thought that they might 
have an interesting literary experience if they read it and compared their 
impression of it with the movie. What to do? One way of organizing for 
action would have involved sending a delegation to the theater manager, to 
plead with him. But one student's father, who knew him well, said that such 
a delegation would only anger this particular theater manager who had known 
unhappy experiences with students and public delegations. Also, the theater 
manager didn't like having his. judgment questioned. 

Another way of organizing for action involved an interview between one 
of the students and the father who knew the theater manager, the upshot of 
which was a guarantee from a local service club that, if the picture were 
shown, the club would underwrite the cost. This latter course of action re- 
sulted in congratulations all round—to the students for their tact and initia- 


6 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Toward Better Teach- 
ing. 1947 Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Association, a department of the 
National Education Association, 1949. p. 208-209. 
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tive, to the theater manager for his willingness to risk receiving no profit for 
one night, to the service club for its public spirit. 

Other skills of civic competence might be identified. There is skill, for 
example, in communicating ideas in such a way as to show the relationship 
between the idea and the hearer's own action. There is skill in using the 
energies of willing, partly-skilled people. The present series is intended to be 
illustrative, not comprehensive. The thing to bear in mind is that they are 
skills, and that they can be learned only through practice. 


Generalizations Are Built from Specific Experience. 


Generalizations must be earned before they can be learned. They don’t 
come free of experience. The most widespread teaching error is the practice 
of answering questions students haven’t asked. The function of the teacher, 
like that of the philosopher, is to clarify experience; without experience, there 
is nothing to clarify and attempts to generalize can have no meaning. 

Failure to act on this widely accepted principle has led to empty parroting 
from the book ever since there have been books, teachers, and schools. 

The problem posed by an attempt to apply the principle to the development 
of civic competence is complicated by the necessity for vivid, firsthand experi- 
ence, on the one hand, and by the desirability of some sort of orderly develop- 
ment of ideas, on the other. For we cannot actually leave civic competence 
to a catch-as-catch-can development. 

The illustrations of the skills of civic competence, given above, may seem 
to imply that it should be taught on an incidental, catch-as-catch-can basis, as 
illustrated by children seeing the principal to meet an emergency, the student 
council taking care of the bicycle problem, or the English class arranging to 
see Hamlet. The intent was, rather, to imply that these meaningful school 
situations should be exploited for the learnings implicit in them. 

The attempt must be made to develop useful generalizations from the 
students’ experience. How is it done? What order should there be? The 
answers to these two questions are easy to state but rather difficult to apply. 

In general terms, the answer to the "how" question has been stated re- 
peatedly in the present discussion. Students must have firsthand experience 
(or the nearest thing to it) with social interaction. While the experience is 
under way, they must be helped to draw adequate generalizations from it. 
The teacher cannot make the generalizations for the students; the students 
must make them.’ How, then, does the teacher help? Primarily through 
emphasizing the importance of drawing generalizations. After an experience 
has passed through its active phase, the teacher can ask in so many words 
that the students state what they have learned. The ensuing discussion leads 
to the development of a series of statements which sum up many of the 
learnings, and which have the additional merit of helping the students to 
become articulate about this aspect of their education. 


7 An excellent illustration of this from a surprising source is the prize story by 
Armstrong, Charlotte. “The Enemy.” Ellery Queeu's Mystery Magazine, May 1951. 
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Concerning the sequence, or order, the answer is again easily offered in 
general terms. The order in which generalizations are developed is inextrica- 
bly bound to the order of life experience of the learner. The sequence of 
learning depends on the sequence of experiences. 

However, there is no inherently right order of experiences that should lead 
to civic competence. What is required is that the teacher have basic concepts 
in mind, and seek to exploit any experience that arises, for the development of 
these Concepts. THe difficulty is that structure follows learning; it cannot 
teally precede it. 

This being so, the actual order of experiences offered students need not be 
closely structured, to produce civic competence. So little is now known about 
the development of social concepts among children, and about the actual 
consequences of educative experience intended to develop civic competence, 
that practical suggestions involving widespread changes in the curriculum for 
this purpose cannot be made. Until the necessary research has accumulated, 
we shall have to work within the present framework. 

In an elementary school where the social studies sequence moves spatially— 
the conventional home, neighborhood, community, state, nation, world se- 
quence—the teacher can introduce the skills of civic competence all along, 
through stressing how people work together and through providing a great 
many opportunities for practice of the skills of civic competence. The same is 
true (though a little harder to achieve) in a social studies sequence organized 
chronologically, as some still are. 

The particular sequence of experience for a child will of necessity be 
largely determined by external circumstances—available instructional re- 
sources, for one. However, the conventional subject-matter sequence need not 
straitjacket inquiry; the real source of continuity of experience is the interest 
and insight of the learner. The teacher who wishes to develop a sequence 
based on the interest and insight of the learner needs to develop skill at 
locating them. 


с NEED FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


If civic competence is skilful behavior in relation to social interaction, then 
the development of the skill depends on the learner's perception of the social 
situation. It depends, that is, on the social concepts the learner has developed. 


These concepts seem basic #0 our view of a democratic society. 
1. It is better to have a government of law than it is to war for individual 
survival and domination. 


2. Social structure (government) is required in order to channel human 
energy to mutually desired goals. 


The application of these principles leads ultimately to an understanding 
of society. But children have to gain them. They don't know them intuitively. 
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There is scattered evidence of the conceptions of society held by children 
of varying developmental levels and differing social class membership, but the 
evidence has not yet been adequately synthesized, nor has enough of it been 
gathered. Further research concerning children's conceptions of society would 
suggest more specific treatment of the:problems of sequence and evaluation 
than is now possible. Further attempts should be made to trace the develop- 
ment of the large concepts and to relate this development to specific educative 
experiences. Much of the available evidence shows a negligible relationship 
between the experiences now offered and the development of positive atti- 
tudes toward the purported content of the experience. There is evidence, 
too, that some of children's social values are related to their feeling of identity 
with their classroom group.? 

However, in the absence of a systematic organization of the available evi- 
dence, and of a largely-conceived attempt to gather evidence of the actual 
development of children's concepts of society as related to educative experi- 
ence, we must continue to speculate concerning this important matter. 

One promising approach to this problem is suggested by Stratemeyer, Fork- 
ner, and McKim.1° The authors have identified more than one hundred per- 
sistent life situations which must be met. They range from "some typical 
situations calling for growth in the ability to meet health needs," such as 
choosing food and dealing with disease, to growth in social participation. In 
this latter category, many of the problems discussed here are explored, and 
direct suggestions are offered for organizing experiences to solve them. 


The fact remains, however, that most of our schools are not organized in 
order to develop civic competence, nor is radical reorganization possible. In 
the degree that social interaction is made an important part of the school pro- 
gram, the opportunity is present for developing civic competence deliberately. 
The job of producing American citizens is tough. “The difficult we do im 
mediately. The impossible takes a little longer." 


8 Corey, Stephen M. and others. “We Tested Some Beliefs About the Biog?aphical 
Method." School Review 59:157-63; March 1951. 

Robertson, Wanda. An Evaluation of the Culture Unit Method for Social Education. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. 

9 Foshay, А. W. “The Teacher and Children’s Social Attitudes.” Teachers College 
Record 52:287-96; February 1951. 

10 Stratemeyer, Florence, and others. Developing,a Curriculum for Modern Living. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 
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The College in Citizenship Education 


ROY A. PRICE AND MICHAEL O. SAWYER 


THE COLLEGE RELATES TO OTHER FIELDS OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


T are those who would make of citizenship training at the college 
level something different in kind—a separate genus—from citizenship 
education by other groups and at other levels of education. Indeed, it has 
been proposed that the philosophical, truly intellectual, and controversial 
facets of democracy be reserved to the colleges, and preferably the upper 
levels of college. This would leave for the “lower” agencies the task of 
providing training in background and fact materials. Such an approach may 
lead to citizenship, but it will scarcely be democratic citizenship for it denies 
at the outset the principle that the people are able to understand democracy 
and govern themselves and makes no provision for problem solving and 
critical thinking for those who do not go beyond the secondary school. Cer- 
tainly most substantial account must be taken of maturity factors and previous 
experience, but these are differences in quantity and complexity, rather than 
differences of kind. 

Too often between universities and other citizenship training agencies 
cooperation has not Фееп in evidence. Where it does exist, it results in a 
fortunate reciprocal arrangement with contributions made and returns gained 
by all concerned. The particular contribution of the university to this rela- 
tionship would seem to be to sponsor research (as described in Chapter XII), 
serve as a resource agency for community groups, encourage creative thinking, 
bear particular responsibility for the training of leaders, assist in the develop- 
ment of teaching materials, and in the classroom to carry forward the work of 
previous schooling. To accomplish the last mentioned, it behooves faculties 
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of college citizenship programs to have at the very least one member who is 
a student of secondary education and who will coordinate the work of sec- 
ondary and higher education. 


WHAT Is To BE DONE IN THE NAME OF CITIZENSHIP 


In seeking to define citizenship education, the dilemma is often posed as 
to whether it is exclusively a political area or whether it is broadly cultural, 
taking in the totality of all of man's relationships and adjustments to his 
fellow creatures and to his physical enviroment. A middle course may be 
adopted which recognizes the importance of politics to citizenship but does 
not concede an identity. Neither is it conceded that citizenship education is 
so all encompassing and so total a series of concepts as to become meaningless 
as a field of study. Far worse than becoming meaningless is the possibility 
that if the idea of citizenship were to be warped and stretched so as to crowd 
out and crush other loyalties, it would result in totalitarianism. 

Happily there is a substantial measure of agreement as to the meaning of 
democratic citizenship and hence as to the objectives of college citizenship 
training. Citizenship is more than a formal, legal status. It is an understand- 
ing of the meaning of democracy. It is intelligent and effective partnership 
in the work.of democracy. And it is participation that is animated by a desire 
for the commonweal. The purpose of college citizenship education can be 
defined in one short phrase—to increase understanding and participation in 
democracy. Behind that brief phrase lies the great task of teaching of the 
importance and dignity of individuals, of the inalienable rights of man, of 
the meaning and glory of the civil liberties, and of the breath-taking recon- 
ciliation of liberty and equality that occurs through the concept of equality of 
opportunity. It includes also an appreciation of the great merit of difference 
—not tolerance, if you please—but rather a welcoming, harmonizing, and 
profiting by the unique personalities and contributions that freedom brings 
into being. One of the most cogent descriptions of the meaning and proc- 
esses of democracy, and its application to citizenship education is to be found 
in the Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education.: 

In addition to the foregoing, the following have frequently been singled 
out as aims of college citizenship training. It is proposed to aid students in: 


1. Increased understanding of the society in which they live, both in its cur- 
rent and historical aspects. 

. Experience in the skills and processess of democratic action. 

. Skill in critical thinking, information gathefing, and expression. 

. Acquaintanceship with varying cultures. 

. Sensitivity to areas where change and improvement may be necessary, and 
sufficient social and political literacy to act wisely. 

6. Development of a sense of ethical and moral standards. 

7. Growth in genuine respect for their fellow man and interest in his welfare. 


VA GARS м 


1 President's Commission on Higher Education. Higher Education for American 
Democracy, Washington, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947. Vol. 1-6, 
428 p. (Also published in one volume by Harper and Brothers, New York, N. Y.) 
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Dean Harry Carman of Columbia College proposed broad objectives for 
college citizenship education: 


. . . We want citizens who have broad perspective, a critical and constructive 
approach to life, and standards of value by which men can live nobly. We 
want citizens who have ability to thin, to communicate, to make valid judg- 
ments, and to evaluate moral situations. We want citizens who have a deep 
sense of responsibility for their fellows and who are not bounded on the north, 
south, éast, and west*by themselves. We want citizens who are concerned with 
moral and spiritual values, whose philosophy of life will not be shaped en- 
tirely by materialistic considerations. We want them at all times to subordinate 
their own success to their public usefulness—men and women who are useful 
in that they are not above doing humble things, discovering and using for them- 
selves and society the special gifts with which each may be endowed. We want 
them to realize that the democratic way of life not only cherishes freedom but 
entails obligation and even sacrifice for its preservation. We do not want 
citizens who are leaners or parasites, mentally or physically, and endeavor to 
get something for nothing. A democracy cannot exist unless its citizenry is 
composed of independent and responsible persons who can think and act 
wisely when confronted by an idea or situation. We want citizens, as Presi- 
dent Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College has recently said, who are 
sufficiently disciplined to observe the rights of others and to aid others to 
share their privileges. Lastly we want them to use their leisure, as the wife 
of one of our midwest university presidents so well puts it, in ways creative 
and not corruptive and to go on learning throughout life, adapting them- 
selves to change without losing either principle or conviction.? 


Excellent discussions of citizenship objectives are to be found in the work 
of Albert Levi, Robert Walker,* in Social Education," and in the very fine 
American Political Science Association report, Goals for Political Science. 


WHERE CITIZENSHIP Is TAUGHT IN THE COLLEGE 


Citizenship education is too important to be left to any one program or 
divisioh of the university, including the specialists (or more accurately the 
generalists) in citizenship education. Rather it should be a matter of major 
emphasis throughout the entire university. For example, student extracur- 


2 Carman, Harry J. “А Dean Takes Inventory," Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1950. Washington, D. C.: Department of Higher Education, National Education As- 
sociation, p. 24, 25. 9 

3 Levi, Albert William. General Education in the Social Sciences. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1948. p. 3. 

4 Walker, Robert. "Citizenship Education and the College,” American Political Science 
Review 42:74-84; February 1948. 

5 National Council for the Social Studies Committee on Citizenship. "Characteristics 
of the Good Democratic Citizen.” Social Education 14:310-13; November 1950. 

9 Report of the Committee for the Advancement of Teaching, American Political 
Science Association. Goals for Political Science. New York: William Sloane Associates, 
Inc, 1951. p. 24-43. 
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ricular activities and athletic programs certainly have as a basic aim the foster- 
ing of better citizenship. 

A look at Syracuse University serves as illustration of how varied and inter- 
dependent ate the avenues of citizenship education. Training for citizenship 
is listed as a major objective of the university. In addition to all-university 
activities, the various and separate social science departments, both through 
general dedication and special courses seek to further the cause of citizen- 
ship." The Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs on 
the campus includes a Citizenship Department which offers courses under the 
specific title of Citizenship, and also has a graduate training program for 
future public administrators. In addition under the aegis of the Maxwell 
School there is a continuing state-wide citizenship program for students of 
the secondary schools. The multiple citizenship training approach is rounded 
out by a substantial body of research being conducted as to the nature and 
activities of citizenship and by a doctoral program which particularly prepares 
candidates for college teaching of citizenship and general education in social 
science. The congeries of activities that make up college citizenship education 
may be separated for administrative (or editorial) reasons, but for optimum 
results all the ingredients need to be included. 

While no one group has an exclusive claim to citizenship education, a most 
persuasive case can be made as to the merit of having special citizenship 
courses. The rationale is that there are objectives to be met and identifiable 
elements to be taught directly to all students, and that the risk is too great in 
assuming that sufficient citizenship understanding will accrue from other non- 
integrated courses. 

Even though, as has earlier been pointed out, there is general agreement as 
to objectives, there is not the same agreement as to the course organization and 
content which best meets those objectives. This is a fortunate occurrence, 
since the variety and individuality of approach assurés the vitality of the 
movement. 

Among the oldest and best known approaches is that of considering the 
historical development of modern social institutions. Varieties of this approach 
are used widely, notably at Columbia University and the University of Chicago. 
Its purpose has been described as being, “to reveal the nature of the past (both 
what has been rejected and what has been retained in our civilization’s experi- 
ences) and to expose the insistent problems of the contemporary world which 
our tradition, the living past, can help us understand.” 8 There is evidence 
that this is the approach used in a great majority of institutions today. A 
recent survey of required social offerings iff, one hundred sixty-four in- 
stitutions of higher education at the lower division level revealed that specific 
courses wete required in 56 percent of the institutions covered and that 


т Note: For a discussion of the role of the various social sciences in citizenship educa- 
tion, see: Burdette, Franklin L., editor. Education for Citizen Responsibilities. (The 
roles of Anthropology, Economics, Geography, History, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology). Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1942. 

8 McGrath, Earl J., editor. Social Science im General Education, Dubuque, Iowa: 
William C. Brown College, 1948. p. 18. 
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courses in history were required far more frequently than courses in other dis- 
ciplines or integrated courses. 

In contrast to the historically based courses are those whose emphasis is 
upon the present, and are, to use the phrase, "student centered." This ap- 
proach is described by the statements &hat, “the task for modern education is 
to state a contemporary philosophy and to teach it," and, "each student can 
best deal at first with the issues whose relevance to his own place in society he 
most readily cómprehends."? At Stephens College in the Contemporary 
Social Issues course there is presented a broad integrated viéw of American 
society in both its local and world setting by means of the contemporary prob- 
lems approach. The fact that Stephens is a college for girls has caused the 
program to be purposely oriented toward what are believed to be the parti- 
cular social needs and interests of women. 

Colgate University uses still another access to citizenship education wherein 
the emphasis is upon method. The key course is entitled Problems in Public 
Affairs, and has the stated purpose of confronting the student with some of 
the problems that he will have to face as a citizen; to give him some sense of 
their complexity; and to give him opportunity to make his own analysis and 
his own recommendations for action. The attempt is to make the classroom 
a realistic experience rather than preparation for some future time. Cases, 
that is concrete citizen problems, make up the course content. They are taken 
from actual situations of a type that illustrate many-sided problems that face 
citizens. The students, with the instructor as moderator, are encouraged to 
think responsibly about the cases. 

The Institute of Citizenship at Kansas State is one of the best known of the 
college citizenship programs. The Institute provides an independent program 
leading to the B. S. degree in the School of Arts and Sciences. Its purposes 
are to supply leadership in working out the elements of a program of citizen- 
ship training appropriate for the school system as a whole, and to determine 
the nature of citizenship training best suited to college students. The benefits 
of the Institute accrue to the entire state educational program and notably to 
college adult education programs. The method of instruction is Socratic with 
a use of mimeographed materials and a reliance upon great books and ideas. 
Sample course offerings include: Freedom and Responsibility; Constitutional 
Democracy in America; Political Economy and the Democratic State; War, 
Peace, and the World Community; and Effective Citizenship. 

Lastly in this very brief illustrative survey, one of the oldest programs, that 
at Syracuse, will be used as ай example. This program has been in existence 
over a quarter of a century, but it continually undergoes revision and refine- 
ment. The heart of the program is a course entitled, Problems in Democratic 
Citizenship, which is required of all freshmen in the College of Liberal Arts. 
This course is concerned as a series of explorations in citizenship with con- 


9 Bryson, Lyman F.; Finklestein, Louis; and MacIver, R. M. editors. Goals for 
American Education. Ninth Symposium. New York: Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc., 1948. p. 441. 
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tinuing and specific reference to the democratic process and the relation of 
the individual citizen to that process. The concern is with the great and re- 
curring ideas, problems, and opportunities of democracy. The same problems 
are considered in the context of relations with and understanding of other 
countries, whether or not those other aountries are democratic. Seven areas 
have been selected for study; these are: Responsible Thinking, The Ideas of 
Democracy, Civil Liberty, Conflicting Loyalties, Equality of Opportunity, 
Freedom from Want and the Ways of Democracy, and Atomic Energy. The 
progression is from a consideration of techniques and methods of dealing 
with social problems; to a study in broad perspective of the great ideas of 
the democratic way; and finally to a more detailed study of some of the 
crucial concepts that are involved in the democratic idea. A study is made of 
a number of foreign areas, including Russia, to see how they have dealt with 
the same issues. The last topic, Atomic Energy, is a pervasive contemporary 
problem that serves as an integrating topic. In working with the topics, atten- 
tion is first concentrated upon a case that keynotes the importance of the topic. 
There follow readings of contemporary and classic social and political thinkers 
which illuminate both the specific case and the general topic. Classroom activity 
in the course is supplemented by activities in the field such as participation 
in registration drives and limited apprenticeships in citizen organizations. 

There are two major objections leveled at citizenship courses. One is the 
common and forceful contention that citizenship education constitutes in- 
doctrination. Perhaps the charge is to a degree undeniable, but to it Mor- 
decai M. Kaplan has replied: "Norms and standards that are universal in their 
reference and application must form an integral part of all education, higher 
as well as elementary. Indoctrination is therefore inevitable. But if the norms 
are to be in keeping with the spirit of democracy, then even the method of 
indoctrination must likewise be democratic. That is the antithesis of the dog- 
matic or doctrinaire method. Democratic indoctrination is not the inculcation 
of fixed or inviolately sacred tenets. It is a process of teaching in which the 
learner is aware that he is given the choice between ideas, beliefs, and values. 
It is possible for indoctrination to communicate affirmations without suling 
out the experimental and hypothetical attitude. It can cultivate in the student 
that open-mindedness which enables him to discipline himself into living by 
truths, though he knows them to be subject to the limitations of the human 
mind, and by standards and norms which he can freely choose . . ." 10 

The other great objection to citizenship courses has been perhaps best stated 
by I. І. Kandel, and it stands without commer. "There is, however, still 
anothet issue, and that is whether any single subject is more appropriate for 
the education of citizens than any others. If education for citizenship should 
be the prior aim of all education, every subject has some contribution to make 
to that end. The recommendation made recently by the University of Wis- 
consin faculty has a bearing on this subject. The faculty recommended ‘that 


10 Bryson, Lyman, and others. ор. cit., p. 306. 
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no single course in education for citizenship be required of undergraduates 
and then gave the following three reasons for their recommendations: 


`1. It would duplicate much work that the student has already taken in high 
school or which he would otherwise take in the university. 

‘2. The fact that a course is required and not freely elected decreases the in- 
terest of the student. 

'3. Such a required course would not accomplish its purpose, regardless of 
its content . . . the evolution of patriotic American citizens begins with 
early childhood and continues throughout schooling and beyond . . 
such development is not the result of taking this course on citizenship or 
that one in history, but in a summation of the effects of formal schooling 
and contacts with the American way of life.’ "11 


For those who would champion the cause of citizenship courses, there is a 
word that should apply to all, no matter what their specific method or con- 
tent. The word is balance, or as the Greeks would have it, moderation. 
Mark Twain once remarked that to play billiards moderately well is the sign 
of a gentleman, but to play too well is merely the sign of a misspent youth. 
So is time poorly spent, if one element of citizenship is emphasized to the 
neglect of others. 

A balance must exist between documented factual materials and an over- 
emphasis on facts to the exclusion of their utilization. The same balance must 
exist between intensive discussion that probes deeply within narrow confines 
and the freedom and give-and-take of sweeping, far-reaching opinions. 
Citizenship classes must not be guilty of discussions without beginning or 
end and that are "journeys through the Great Sahara of the mind." 


THE TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP 


The best teaching of citizenship approaches the level of pure artistry. The 
teaching method most used is that of discussion, and that discussion should 
proceed in such a manner as to exemplify the idea of the dignity and worth of 
evety individual, that is to say every class member. This calls for the accom- 
modation of the slow and the superior student. 

Thoroughgoing democracy and participation should characterize the class- 
room. This is completely consistent with the idea of vigorous leadership both 
by able students and the instructor. The authors have visited college class- 
rooms where in the name of democratic procedure, a sequel to the “Mad 
Hatter's tea party" was being deld. Such questions as the following may pro- 
vide useful guides: Is the question being discussed at the moment an im- 
portant one? Is the discussion on the point or has it wandered? And is the 
matter one that can most effectively he discussed in this class even at the cost 
of excluding some other topic? 

'The instructors, themselves, must be liberally educated, in the true sense 
of the word, for they are the "family doctors" among the academic specialists. 


11 Kandel, I. L. "Education for Citizenship—Special or General?" School and 
Society 73:282-83; May 5, 1951. 
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Perhaps the analogy can be carried a step further. As with the general practi- 
tioner, there is demanded a combination of courage and humility. The in- 
structor may often be on the ragged edge of his own knowledge, far from the 
comfort of his own specialty, and in the position of learning along with his 
students. There is consolation in the thought that, "one teaches virtue best, by 
example, when honorably struggling for the light one's self." The instructor 
has the added task of being dexterous enough to keep the five balls of mind, 
emotion, value, balance, and action in the air at one time.!? 

In addition to the foregoing, arrangements should be made for student 
participation beyond classroom discussion. Some colleges have used such 
devices as student-faculty smokers, rating of faculty teaching effectiveness by 
students, and student suggestion forms for proposed course revision. What 
applies to students certainly should apply to instructional staff, who should be 
full-fledged partners in the development and operation of courses. An auto- 
cratically operated citizenship program is a contradiction in terms. 


WHAT REMAINS To BE DONE 


For all that has been accomplished in college citizenship education, much 
remains to be done. This should not be too disconcerting for we know that 
“democracy is promises.” 

There is a need for increased integration and cooperation between citizen- 
ship courses or programs and other college courses and departments. An in- 
dependent budget is a practical necessity for citizenship programs, but com- 
plete separation from other social sciences can only lead to antagonism and 
mutually reduced effectiveness. 

There should be an increasing classroom emphasis on realistic situations. 
Furthermore, methodological training and problem-solying experience should 
be encouraged. 

Where only six academic hours are available for direct citizenship educa- 
tion, accomplishment is sharply circumscribed. If proposed courses are meri- 
torious and cooperatively developed, it is likely that a larger place in the 
curriculum may be attained. > 

There is a great need for increasing concern as to the selection and prepa- 
ration of college teachers of citizenship. Related to this is the suggestion that 
internships and exchange professorships be made available in the field. 

Superior students need the advantages of more stimulating opportunities; 
one means of bringing this about may be the increased development of honors 
programs. о 

Lastly in this listing, internship and civic action experiences for students 
are still in their infancy, but with schools such as New York University, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Antioch, and Occidental clearly pointing the way, it is but for 
others to follow. 


12 For an enlightening discussion, see: Tead, Ordway. “The Role of the College 
Teacher in Our Culture." Improving College Instruction. Studies, No. 48, Vol. XV. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1951. 


CHAPTER X 
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Evaluation of Citizenship Education 
HOWARD H. CUMMINGS 


RECENT TRENDS IN EVALUATION 


Boone" of the outcomes of citizenship education has made great 
progress during the last ten years. From testing for the mere retention 
of facts, evaluation has been extended to concern itself with the following: 


. Ability to use facts and apply principles in solving civic problems. 

. Basic skills which a citizen must have to solve a civic problem. 

. Attitudes which influence him in the direction of good citizenship. 

. Habit of being well informed about contemporary events. 

. Socio-economic background of the pupil and the effect of such background 
upon participation in civic affairs. 

. Personal adjustment of the individual and his relations to other persons 
and groups. 
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This imposing list of testing areas does not mean that testing for the re- 
tention of facts has been abandoned. Tradition coupled with inertia has been 
able to retain testing for facts as probably the largest concern for teaching and 
testing in the field of citizenship. Factual tests are easier to make, easier to 
score, and, in a sense, easier to defend than any other type of test. Such as- 
sumptions as, “if a pupil knows the facts he can use them,” or the more com- 
mon cliché, "he can't think unless he has the facts" are regarded as justifiable 
defense for the teacher constructing and using tests of retained facts. True 
enough, such a test serves a valid purpose, though largely unrelated to civic 
competence. Graduates of most high schools are still rated on their four 
years of academic achievement. These tests which will provide a spread in 
scores and which can be defended to parents will contribute to the final 
rating of students from valedictorian to low man on the totem pole of gradu- 
ates. If the test contains a large number of unusual items perceived in student 
preparation only by the extremely diligent or quick-witted, so much the better. 
This provides the desired spréad in the upper brackets of the more intelligent. 
The fact that such items have small value is beside the point. It is probably 


HOWARD H. CUMMINGS is specialist for the social studies at the secondary 
level in the U. S. Office of Education. He has had twenty years’ experience 
as a classroom teacher at the secondary level. Mr. Cummings served as 
editor of the National Council for the Social Studies bulletin Improving 
Human Relations and contributed to the Twentieth and Twenty-first Year- 
books of the National Council. 
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safe to predict that as long as admission to college or recommendation for a 
job depend upon class rank at graduation, that test of information will per- 
sist. They serve their purpose too well to be lightly discarded. 


® 


Ability To Use Facts 


When we question the assumption that ability to remember a fact, or re- 
peat a principle, is evidence that a pupil is able to use facts and principles 
effectively in his thinking, we are faced with the need for a different type of 
test. During the last ten years, tests have been made to test the use of knowl- 
edge rather than its inert and transitory existence. The Tests of General Edu- 
cational Development included a test for Interpretation of Reading Materials 
in the Social Studies This test grew out of Iowa's Testing Program where 
the work of testing understanding was pioneered by E. F. Lindquist and his 
associates. 

Another source for developing tests of understanding was the Evaluation 
Staff of the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association.? The 
names of the tests developed describe their goals and purposes: Inter pretation 
of Data Tests, Application of Principles of Logical Reasoning, The Nature of 
Proof, and Applying Social Facts and Generalizations to Social Problems. 
Glaser, working in the area of critical thinking, produced a test, How to 
Think Straight.8 

Tests which aim to measure the use of knowledge have been able to chal- 
lenge the older type of tests for memory and still fulfil the demands for a 
test which would have value for measuring pupils for college entrance. Such 
tests, however, have not replaced the tests for memorized knowledge because 
they were much more difficult for teachers to make. Moreover, the tests pro- 
duced by experts were not numerous enough for the many interval grade re- 
ports which had to be met through the school year by giving tests to every 
pupil. 

Back of the tests of functional knowledge is the assumption that civic 
concepts are understood well enough, and are related to the experience of the 
pupil closely enough, for him to use these concepts in making decisions on 
new problems which face him in the community. 


Basic Skills 


Evaluation of the development of skills necessary for good citizenship has 
been incidental to the whole problem of evalüating basic skills. The parts 
of the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills: Test B, Work-Study Skills 
indicate areas of concern: map interpretation; use of an index, use of a dic- 


1 United States Armed Forces Institute Examinations. Princeton, New Jersey. Co- 
operative Test Division, Educational Testing Service. 

2 Smith, Eugene R., and Tyler, Ralph W. Appraising and Recording Student Prog- 
ress. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 

8 Thouless, Robert H. How To Think Straight. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1939. 
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tionary; knowledge of reference sources; and the reading of charts, tables, 
and graphs.* In general, tests on skills have been derived from the needs of 
college students rather than skills used by the laymen. The skills are, as the 
title implies, work-study skills which are tangential to good citizenship but 
directly related to college success. Registration, voting, computing taxes, 
attending political meetings, drawing up petitions and getting signers, evalu- 
ating the qualifications of opposing candidates, and the large group of skills 
necessary for appraising successful candidates and office holders seldom appear 
in tests of skills. "This statement does not mean that tests of skills are use- 
less for evaluating civic outcomes. Those citizens who operate on hearsay, 
half-knowledge, and rumors in the midst of plenty of information supplied 
by books and mass media which they cannot use, still make up a great bulk 
of our voting population. 


Attitudes and Interests 


There is, to be sure, no guarantee that the well-informed citizen will be 
either active or effective. His interest in the civic life of his community and 
his view of his place in it are as important as his knowledge. He may feel 
that the group to which he belongs should run the town and withdraw from 
any participation in community life if his views aren’t accepted; or he may 
feel that his group is hopelessly lacking in influence and will never be listened 
to and withdraws for this reason. He may refuse to accept persons of other 
races or religions or to cooperate with such groups in civic matters. His 
knowledge may be the basis for an attitude of superiority and cynicism which 
furnishes an excuse for inaction and a tendency to ridicule others who demon- 
strate interest in matters of public concern. 

Tests of attitudes have been developed and some use has been made of 
anecdotal records reposting conversations, statements, and behavior which 
illustrate attitudes. Researchers have used interviews to reveal attitudes, and 
teachers will probably tend to use such techniques in the future. If a teacher 
can be sure that he is fairly objective and if he has a scale for judging atti- 
tudes, the raw materials which come to him in his daily contacts with pupils 
can be interpreted to judge the nature of the attitudes his pupils hold and 
trends of change in their attitudes. A study of research where interviews have 
been used and scales constructed for interpretation will help to increase the 
objectivity of the teacher, improve his insight into pupil reactions, and help 
him to construct his own scales for interpretation.* 

The work done by the evaluaflon staff of the Eight-Year Study of The Pro- 
gressive Education Association, as reported by Hilda Taba and Christine 
McGuire, is valuable for any teacher interested in evaluating pupil attitudes.* 


4 lowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills: Test B, Work-Study Skills. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

5 Centers, Richard. The Psychology of Social Classes. Princeton, New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1949. 

Hollingshead, A. B. Elmtown’s Youth. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949. 

9? Smith, Eugene R., and Tyler, Ralph W., op. cit., Chapter 3. 
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Contemporary Events 


Interviews for the national polls estimate that only about one-half of the 
adult population read anything in the newspapers beyond the sport page, 
comic strip and more spectacular crime news. Here is an area which is 
usually included in the objectives of the school and in which testing is not 
difficult. The failute to achieve a better knowledge of what is happening in 
the world cannot be charged to difficulties in evaluation. For example, the 
Cooperative Test of Recent Social and Scientific Developments * is standard- 
ized for high school classes and will help the teacher who wants to compare 
the achievements of his group with other groups. 


Socio-Economic Background Tests 


Recent investigations have revealed that widely varying ideas about citizen- 
ship exist among the social and economic groups which make up the Ameri- 
can population. The objective of the schools in this regard is to have pupils 
arrive at a point-where they can agree well enough to insure a large measure 
of community integration and national solidarity. However, teachers must 
realize that pupils begin at many different places, and the point of departure 
for civic attitudes and participation depends in part upon the background of 
their parents and their neighborhood.* Citizens from many groups are able 
to understand and support public improvements, schools, and recreational 
fadlities only when these expenditures are made in their own precinct or 
neighborhood. They are indifferent or opposed, again depending on socio- 
economic status, if the new development is planned for another part of the 
city. Patterns of social stratification which strongly influence the civic life of 
the community have been revealed by a series of sociological studies. 

The American Home Scale by Kerr and Remmers ? js designed to determine 
the socio-economic backgrounds of pupils. Such a scale should help teachers 
in citizenship projects to consider the position of their pupils in the socio- 
economic scale as they study the civic structure and the social action in the 
local community. 

n 


Personal and Social Adjustment 


Finally, any attempt to measure the outcomes of experiences designed to 
lead to better civic practices must consider the personal and social adjustment 
of the individual pupils. Personal adjustmept has produced many tests, and 
sociometry is used increasingly for evaluating interpersonal and group rela- 
tions.1° The problem of personal and social adjustment and the total problems 


т Cooperative Test of Recent Social and Scientific Developments. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Service. 

8 Centers, Richard, op. cit. 

9 Kerr, W. A., and Remmers, Н. Н. American Home Scale. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1942. 

10 Jennings, Helen Hall. Sociometry in Group Relations. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1948. 
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of school and community morale are closely related to the socio-economic pat- 
tern of the community, since this pattern usually runs through the schools. 
Celia Burns Stendler's Children of Brasstown is an example of the use of 
sociometry to study interpersonal relationships at different grade levels and the 
similarities and differences between school and community patterns of grouping 
for children of different ages. 


° 
PRESENT PRACTICES IN EVALUATING FOR GROWTH 


A recent study of evidence of student progress was made by the Kansas 
Study of Education for Citizenship 12 in a group of Kansas schools. The study 
attempted to measure growth in knowledge, skills, attitudes, and habits which 
are valuable in citizenship. The schools had accepted these qualities as ob- 
jectives to be reached. The instruments used were: 


Social Beliefs (4.31) Progressive Education Association. Made available by the 
University of Chicago. 

Examination in Civics (Civilian Form) United States Armed Forces Institute. 
Cooperative Test Service. 

Examination in Problems of Democracy (Civilian Form) United States Armed 
Forces Institute. Cooperative Test Service. 

Cooperative Community Affairs Test (Form R) Cooperative Test Service. 

Watson-Glaser Test of Critical Thinking: Battery I. Tests 1, 2, 3, 4; Battery II. 
Tests 6 and 8. World Book Co. 

Interest and Activity Checklist. The Kansas Study for Citizenship. 


The following implications for citizenship education were drawn from the 
results of the evaluation: 18 


1. There was a growth in knowledge about government and about the com- 
munities in which pupils lived. 

2. Progress in acquiriflg skill in critical thinking did not seem to be very 

reat. 

2: High school pupils are likely to retain attitudes, good or bad, which they 
have when entering high school. Attitudes change, usually in a desirable 
direction, if students are uncertain at the time of entering school. 

4, Many high school pupils had not acquired the habit of keeping informed 
on public issues. It seemed safe to predict that as citizens they would likely 
form opinions and vote on public issues without adequate information. 

5. Most of thé high school pupils were acquiring the habit of participating 
in social groups and activities. 


The results of this study are significant and confirm a number of conclusions 
reached on less complete evidence. Schools in general teach not what can be 
tested through skilled evaluation but what the teachers can test and what the 


11 Stendler, Celia Burns. Children of Brasstown, Urbana, Illinois: University of Illi- 
nois Press, 1949. 

12 The Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship. An Evaluation of Citizenship 
Education in the High School. Manhattan, Kansas: The Institute of Citizenship, Kan- 
sas State College, 1950. 

13 Ibid, p. 36. 
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parents can understand. Mastery of content falls in this category. The ex- 
periences are not a series of experiences designed to steadily enlarge the scope 
of citizenship and the quality of attitudes and practices, but a seties of school 
courses, extra-curricular activities, and the general life of the school. Programs 
of citizenship "just grow” out of these three elements plus, in some schools, 
excursions and studies in the local community. Except for mastery of content, 
faith rather than continuous evaluation is used to judge the effectiveness of 
the program. 

It cannot be fairly claimed by teachers or directors of citizenship programs 
that there are no instruments available for measuring the many traits which 
constitute good citizenship. Good basic research has been carried on by the 
Kansas Study for Citizenship Education in the high school, by the Eight-Year 
Study, and by many other groups with existing instruments. The failure of 
teachers to use existing instruments has probably discouraged the authors of 
tests from working in the direction of more effective instruments in many 
of the areas tested. On the other hand, it should readily be admitted that the 
batteries of tests needed to test functional knowledge, skills, interests and 
attitudes, socio-economic background, and interpersonal relations are often 
too varied and cumbersome for the teacher to use with his present training 
and are often too expensive for the school to purchase. 

This statement is an estimate of the situation and in no sense a reflection 
upon the teacher's competence. The fact that researchers with special training 
can come up with valid findings by using present tests does not mean that 
teachers without special training can be expected to do the same. The dilemma 
seems to be: (a) present tests need to be combined and simplified to be 
practicable for wider use; (b) there is little incentive for making combined 
or simplified tests with the present demand. However, the pattern for get- 
ting out of the dilemma may already be at hand in the work of certain state 
testing programs. " : 

If the state testing programs move in the direction of covering the ground 
that was covered in the evaluation study made by the Kansas Study of Edu- 
cation for Citizenship including interests, attitudes, skills, and other areas of 
personal development, the question of a wide use of a variety of tests would 
be solved. Staffs could be provided for continuous improvement, and the 
movement could work in the direction of adapting the tests for use by teachers. 
Published results would make teachers and public aware of the value of out- 
comes other than knowledge and information. If the emphasis in such pro- 
grams was on implications for citizenship, the items in some of the tests 
might change as the program progressed. Machine scoring and help in in- 
terpreting the results would be a valuable service to the school. 

The second gain from such a program would be in the field of in-service 
training for teachers. As the tests were used, teachers would learn to give 
the tests. With the help of specialists from the program they would gain skill 
in interpreting the tests. Finally, they would learn to make tests of their own 
for continuous use through the school year which would go beyond tests for 
knowledge or understanding. 
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The fall testing program would probably be the best means of helping 
teachers improve the quality of their evaluation as well as their teaching. The 
fall testing movement seems to be gaining in emphasis.!* The task of inter- 
preting test results to understand the many relationships revealed by the tests 
(which include socio-economic background, the relation of background to 
interpersonal relations and individual interests and attitudes, and the probable 
effect of many of «these factors on knowledge) could furnish the basis for 
new experiences and broaden evaluation of these experiences. The philosophy 
of the teacher would have to expand. Furthermore, better coordination of 
counseling and guidance services with citizenship education would be neces- 
saty for a school to do a better job of meeting the goals which it has set for 
itself in citizenship education. 

The state testing programs are regarded here as a means to an end in the 
field of citizenship evaluation. The end is teacher growth in the use of a 
variety of tests, and test improvement in the direction of greater utility. 
Citizenship does not altogether lend itself to "national norms" since many 
items of useful knowledge involve local institutions and local people and re- 
lationships. One test which has pioneered in this direction is the Cooperative 
Affairs Test by Roy A. Price and Robert Е. Steadman. This test calls for 
specific information about many aspects of community life and a knowledge 
of the geography and population of the community. Since answers will vary 
with the community, such tests will have to be scored locally. Tests which 
follow this pattern may be made to test not only for knowledge, but with 
adaptations may permit testing for interests and attitudes, skills, and other 
outcomes valuable for citizenship. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS IN EVALUATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


1, Evaluation of the effectiveness of education for citizenship should be 
largely divorced from evaluating the high school graduates’ fitness to enter 
college. Any program of teacher-testing or state-testing which ends in grades 
and pupils ranked in a list on the basis of test achievement will probably 
mean that only knowledge and skills useful in the future college career are 
tested. Furthermore, items of this type will probably be used exclusively 
because (a) they constitute motivation in pupil study, and (b) they are 
easily defended. Conversely, teachers who practice a broader program of 
evaluation may be criticized if their pupils do less well on the tests designed 
for college entrance. The complaint of teachers that teaching for better 
attitudes, critical thinking, and"study of interpersonal relationships is unre- 
warded effort toward professional advancement probably has some point. 

2. Evaluation must be in terms of pupil aptitude, interest, and adjustment. 
Growth in interest in civic affairs, social sensitivity, better relations with 


14 Findley, Warren G. "Educational Evaluation: Recent Developments.” Social 
Education 14:206-10; May 1950. 

15 Price, Roy A., and Steadman, Robert F. Cooperative Community Affairs Test. 
Form R. Princeton, New Jersey: Cooperative Test Service. 
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other individuals and groups are all problems of concern to teachers of 
citizenship. The change from a "let George do it" attitude to one where a 
pupil will say, "This job is unpleasant but somebody in this community 
must undertake it. It is my obligation as much as any other citizen’s, so I 
will undertake it and see it through," is worth more than the mastery of 
several volumes of facts. 

3. The local community must be a source for evaluating the results of 
better citizenship education in the school Schools have studied the voting 
practices of graduates. Statistics on crime and delinquency, divorce, health, 
and many other symptoms of poor community integration are being used. In 
general the questions have been: (a) What makes a good town? (b) How 
good is our town? (c) What is the school doing to make the town a better 
place to live in? This is an area where teachers have pioneered but where a 
great deal of help from social scientists is still needed. Studies on the rela- 
tion of good citizenship to the integration of the community have emerged 
from the studies on juvenile delinquency. A recent scientific approach is re- 
ported in the July 1951 issue of the Journal of American Sociology. The 
number of schools which use the simple statistics which they gather in their 
own buildings to measure the quality of their citizenship is increasing. The 
number of broken windows in the school building, acts of vandalism in the 
school neighborhood, offenses in school which call for disciplinary action, 
cases of juvenile delinquency which involve pupils in the school are re- 
corded, charted, and used to evaluate behavior. A similar record of behavior 
which illustrates the positive aspects of citizenship is also kept. 

4. However, the schools should not wait until years after the pupils gradu- 
ate to evaluate the effectiveness of the citizenship training. Some test or series 
of tests for predicting civic behavior is necessary. - To build such an instrument 
would be difficult and expensive. However, the Air Forces were able to make 
some progress on predicting the success of candidates for pilot training." 
Granting that citizenship involves a much larger number of traits, aptitudes, 
interests, and personal adjustments, the pattern might still serve as a starting 
point for a test to predict the future citizenship of pupils now in school. 


CONCLUSION 


The growth of evaluation has been one of the major achievements in 
American education during the last two decades. Evaluation of citizenship 
education has been a part of that movement. „Їп general, broad objectives have 
been agreed upon, and evaluation has been “an attempt to discover to what 
extent these objectives are being reached. 

Such a program of evaluation opened up new areas in citizenship educa- 
tion. Tests on knowledge and information had to be supplemented by tests 


16 Angell, Robet C. “The Moral Integration of American Cities." American Journal 
of Sociology. Vol. 57, No. 1, Part II, July 1951. 

17 Chase, Stuart. The Proper Study of Mankind. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948. Chapter 3. 
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of ability to use information in solving problems and to apply knowledge to 
new situations. Evaluation of skills necessary for use in working in the social 
studies followed. Attitudes and interests were early recognized as important 
components of citizenship, and tests and inventories were made to discover 
existing attitudes and measure changes which took place as a result of school 
experiences. Attitudes led to a consideration of elements in the culture and 
the different value systems used by social classes in the culture. The personal 
and social adjustment of the pupil is important and to be understood must 
be interpreted against the pupil's socio-economic background and the cultural 
pattern of the community. 

This rapid growth has challenged teachers to follow experimentation in the 
field of evaluation. In following and working with the new developments, 
teachers have had to rely heavily on the established tests for knowledge and 
information as a kind of insurance against the uncertain outcomes of evalua- 
tion techniques which were not out of the experimental stage. They have 
needed, and still need, help from test specialists on making tests, giving tests, 
and interpreting the results of tests. 

Evaluation is now in the process of growth influenced by these factors: (a) 
recognition of the fact that tests which can be used by test specialists are still 
too difficult for use by teachers without help; and (b) the fact that new 
frontiers are continually being explored by psychologists, social scientists, and 
test specialists where new instruments of evaluation may be used. 
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PART THREE 


CHALLENGING FRONTIERS 


CHAPTER XI 


Recent Programs for Improving 
Citizenship Education 


ERLING M. HUNT 


jen final test of education for citizenship is the behavior of citizens. 
Obviously the quality of any individual's performance as a citizen depends 
on command of information, matured understanding, well-developed skills, 
and enlightened attitudes. But just as obviously good citizenship requires that 
these strengths actually be applied in active participation in local, state, na- 
tional, and international affairs. Good citizens are not passive. Successful 
democracy requires of them responsible personal behavior, willingness to vote 
and hold office, to work through parties and voluntary civic organizations, and 
to formulate intelligent opinion and register it as policies are determined. 

Efforts to improve citizenship education in schools?and colleges during the 
past two decades have operated on at least four levels. First: the rise of totali- 
tarianism and the problems of war and of peace have stimulated much analysis 
of changing needs, much evaluation of existing programs, and many recom- 
mendations—together with considerable legislation—related to school offer- 
ings and practices. 

Second: reading and audio-visual media have been improved in their 
presentation of information about citizenship. Textbooks and reading ma- 
terials, including current-events publications, have attempted better to supple- 
ment firsthand experience and, by drawing on history and other vicarious 
experience, to deepen understanding of the Meaning of citizenship, its privi- 
leges, and its responsibilities. They have continued to set high standards for 
democratic behavior and participation. 

Third: citizenship education has been improved, in some cases at least, both 
by greater use of firsthand experience that children and youth bring to the 
classroom and by expanding that experience through trips and other directed 
observations and contacts with the realities of political, economic, and social 
life. 
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Fourth: more and better opportunities for the practice of good citizenship 
have been provided in the classroom, elsewhere in schools and colleges, and 
in the community. 

A full account of earnest and promising efforts to improve the school pro- 
gram in citizenship at the four levels during the past 20 years would require 
many hundreds of pages; the body of printed material on the subject is enor- 
mous. Little can be attempted here beyond brief summary or description of 
a few outstanding and a few typical recent enterprises. 


RECENT THOUGHT ABOUT CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


The Report of the Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools, issued 
in 17 volumes, is concerned with education for citizenship. Charles E. 
Merriam, in Civic Education in the United States, analyzes the goals, the 
problems, and the instruments of education for democratic citizenship. Writ- 
ing in the depression years, Merriam dealt with needed reorientations in 
society and education, considering the interrelationships of social trends, 
technological development, practical politics, and growing understanding of 
democracy as a way of life. He outlined, in general terms, the areas of in- 
formation and understanding, the skills, and the experience—in school and 
out—needed in adequate education for citizenship. 

In the later 1930's and in the 1940's the Educational Policies Commission 
considered education, including civic education, in the light of the growth of 
totalitarian systems and the coming of World War II. In addition to pub- 
lishing thoughtful conclusions about The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy? the Commission sponsored the investigation reported in Learn- 
ing the Ways of Democracy: A Case Book of Civic Education,? which ana- 
lyzed the elements in democratic education and identified the more promis- 
ing proposals in existiitg courses of study and more effective procedures in 
classroom teaching and learning, out-of-school activities and school-community 
relationships, and democratic school administration. It also advanced a broad 
program of evaluation of education and growth in citizenship. 


1 New York: Scribner's, 1934. Other volumes in the Report, as the two by C. A. 
Beard and those by G. S. Counts, M. E. Curti, B. L. Pierce, H. K. Beale, T. L. Kelley 
and A. C. Krey, and the summary Conclusions and Recommendations also broadened 
understanding of the nature and scope of civic education. See also the bibliography, 
and the several volumes edited by Merriam, in "Studies in the Making of Citizens" 
(in other lands), including Bessie L. Pierce, Civic Attitudes in American School Text- 
books and Merriam, The Making of Citizens: A Comparative Study of Methods of Civic 
Education. Chicago: (both Univefsity of Chicago Press, 1930 and 1931). 

2 Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1938. 157 p. See also the 
Commission’s Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy (1940, 
227 p.); The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy (1937, 129 р.); 
The Structure and Administration of Education in American Democracy (1938, 128 p.); 
Social Services and the Schools (1939, 147 p.); and Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools (1951, 100 p.). 

з Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1940. 486 p. See also Н. E. 
Wilson, Education for Citizenship. (Regents' Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New York.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 272 p. 
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From the deliberations and publications of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, and of many other individuals, groups, and organizations specially 
concerned with the improvement of citizenship education, several conclusions 
emerged. Little in them now seems strikingly new, but they have been basic 
to policy-making and have governed’ much recent educational effort. 

Educators seem completely agreed, in theory if not always in practice, that: 


1. Explicit and systematic citizenship education is of paramount importance 
in the United States. Simply growing up in our national environment is not 
enough; the study of history, with attention to American traditions, ideals, 
and achievements; the study of government, with attention to our Constitu- 
tion, political institutions, and ideals of freedom and equality, are essential 
for all young citizens. 

2. Information is indispensable for effective citizenship, but it too is not 
enough. Citizenship education must be dynamic. It should be practiced in 
the family and home, in the classroom and school, in youth organizations and 
the community. Life in the school should be closely integrated with life 
outside. 

3. Citizenship education should give explicit attention to the responsibili- 
ties as well às the privileges of democracy. 


In spite of some objections raised by professional educators or by outside 
ctitics, there has been substantial agreement that: 


1. The schools should deliberately indoctrinate for democracy, building 
loyalty and strong emotional attachment to the United States and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

2. Citizenship education should include the teaching of world history and 
systems of government of other countries—democratic, fascist, and commu- 
nist. Americans need to understand as well as to detest totalitarian institutions. 

3. Citizenship education is concerned with much more than teaching about 
government. It also involves study of economic life,,including management- 
labor relations and standards of living; and attention to social democracy, 
including better intergroup relations, the status of minorities and classes, and 
of underprivileged groups, and the well-being of all people in the nation and 
in other lands. Totalitarianism flourishes amidst want and discontent; democ- 
racy does not. 5 

4. Citizenship education should include systematic study of current public 
affairs, including controversial issues, together with conscious effort to de- 
velop skills in critical thinking. Informed and intelligent thinking and partici- 
pation are needed in public affairs in a democracy. 

5. Education for effective national citizenship should include much atten- 
tion to international conditions and problems, to such agencies of interna- 
tional cooperation as those in the United Nations, and to the responsibilities 
of the United States and American citizens in world leadership. 


On two further proposals no consensus has been reached: 

1. Education for citizenship should include provision in the school or 
within the school week, for formal religious instruction. 

2. Most young male citizens should be required to serve in the armed 


forces, which should give increased and improved attention to the develop- 
ment of civic understanding and attitudes. 
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The National Council for the Social Studies, the American Association of 
School Administrators, the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, many 
other professional organizations, and many school systems, schools, and indi- 
viduals have made systematic efforts to extend and implement much of the 
thinking summarized above. In addition several special enterprises, financed 
by foundation grants, have attacked various of the problems of citizenship 
education that arise in applying the principles that are generally accepted. 


BETTER TEACHING MATERIALS 


For more than a decade a steady flow of materials for classroom use and 
for the guidance of teachers in their use has reflected broadened views of 
citizenship education. Textbooks for half-year courses in government, in 
Grade XII, deal with functions as well as forms of government at local, state, 
national, and increasingly at the international levels. Textbooks for ninth- 
grade courses in modern problems, or problems of democracy, have become 
broad treatments of general social studies, though they still include substan- 
tial attention to government. Textbooks in American history, both for junior 
and senior high school, and in world history have continued to broaden 
their scope to present not only better-rounded accounts of social and economic, 
including scientific and cultural, development in the United States and Europe, 
but treatment of Asiatic and Latin American civilizations. They have also 
tended to adopt an interpretive rather than a straight chronological organiza- 
tion. Thus authors and publishers of textbooks—and it should be added, of 
much other published material suitable for supplementary reading—have at- 
tempted, through presentation of vicarious experience, better to discharge 
their responsibility for developing understanding of the present-day United 
States and world that iseneeded for effective democratic citizenship. 

Current-events publications have supplemented textbooks, also providing 
coverage of a wide range of national developments as well as giving attention 
to parts of the world long widely neglected.* 

A great variety of other publications intended for use of teachers and 
students 1n citizenship education have been issued. Only a few examples can 
be cited here. The Educational Policies Commission published a group of 
six pamphlets under the general title “Teaching Materials on Defense of 
Democracy"; 5 their bibliographies list many books, films, radio programs, 


recordings, and some teaching units that all attest the vigor of the response 
® 

4 For an account of current-events instruction see Corbett, J. Е. and others, Current 
Affairs and Modern Education: A Survey of the Nation's Schools. New York: New 
York Times, 1950. 278 p. 

5 Our Democracy (37 p.); How May We Defend Democracy? (52 p.); Sugges- 
tions for Teaching American History in the Present Emergency (12 p.); The School: 
An Arsenal for Democracy (12 p.); How Can You Strengthen Democracy? (16 p.); 
and Current Documents on Democracy (44 p.) 1941. See also the Commission’s Educa- 
tion and the Defense of American Democracy (23 p. 1940), and Syllabus on the 
Schools in American Democracy (42 p., 1939). Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association. 
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of American education to the rise of totalitarianism and the coming of World 
War II. 

The National Council for the Social Studies dealt with the same challenges 
and those we faced at the end of World War II in two policy statements: 
The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory and The Social Studies Look Be- 
yond the War. Four National Council postwar yearbooks have been de- 
voted to major aspects of citizenship education: К. E.,-Thursfield, editor, 
The Study and Teaching of American History (1946) ; Edith West, editor, 
Improving the Teaching of World History (1949) ; John Payne, editor, The 
Teaching of Contemporary Affairs (1950) ; and the present volume. Two 
other yearbooks, H. F. Anderson, editor, Teaching Critical Thinking in the 
Social Studies (1942) and W. H. Hartley, editor, Audio-Visual Materials 
and Methods in the Social Studies have also been concerned with processes 
and resources of major importance in the school program. Three bulletins, 
prepared at the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
of Syracuse University, have treated phases of local government.’ A series 
of 21 resource units for the modern problems course—the Problems in 
American Life Series—has been published jointly with the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. 

In addition to many state, county, and city courses of study, some com- 
munities have published materials on local history and government. Ex- | 
amples include numerous pamphlets on Baltimore, published by the Board 
of Education for use in junior high schools; F. Leslie Speir, editor, Cleveland; 
Our Community and Its Government (Philadelphia: Winston, for the Cleve- 
land Board of Education, 1941. 539 p.); and Julia Emery and others, 
Wichita and Sedgwick County Government: A Handbook of Local Govern- 
ment (Wichita Public Schools, 1946. 24 p.). Although many states have 
laws requiring the teaching of their history and government, the publication 
of up-to-date and teachable materials for such courses has, in general, lagged 
seriously. 


Workshops and Conferences 


£ 

Many school systems and educational institutions and many professional 
and governmental organizations have established and conducted workshops 
in which teachers and administrators have analyzed and worked on prob- 
lems of their schools, pooled their ideas and experience with those of con- 
sultants, developed units and larger programs, and planned teaching-learning 
procedures and activities. Conferences, such as those for social studies teach- 
ers held at the University of Chicago each summer during recent years, have 


6 All published by the National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, D. C. 
See also Jennings, M. V. B. The Development of the Modern Problems Course in 
Senior High School. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951. 180 p. 

т Bishop, D. G., and Starratt, E. E. The Structure of Local Government (1945) ; 
Fisher, M. J., and Starratt, E. E. Parties and Politics in the Local Community (revised, 
1951); and Bishop, D. G., and others. Community Planning in a Democracy (1940). 
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been sponsored by institutions concerned with teacher education. Other con- 
ferences and workshops have been conducted by various agencies of the fed- 
eral government, especially those concerned with international affairs and 
state departments of education, by the Joint Council on Economic Education 
and other organizations with a specia| area of interest, by Unesco and a 
variety of voluntary groups with an interest in one or another phase of public 
affairs. From these has come a flood of publications directed to teachers or 
students, e 


Syracuse Citizenship Education Conference 


Among the conferences that have taken a comprehensive approach to 
problems of citizenship education is the series sponsored by the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs and the School of Edu- 
cation at Syracuse University. Held annually for high-school teachers and 
student delegates in New York State, these conferences have attempted 
"(a) to motivate study of citizenship in secondary schools, (b) to assist in 
teacher education concerning goals and techniques in citizenship education, 
(c) to provide delegates to the conference with a body of accurate informa- 
tion, and (d) to conduct a program of research into the area of citizenship 
characteristics, behavior, and attitudes.” з Research studies, not yet completed, 
are identifying the characteristics of high-school students who are outstand- 
ing as citizens, and the characteristics associated with good citizenship in the 
minds of high-school and college students; determining the attitudes and 
opinions of students about government activity and community conditions; 
and exploring community activities in citizenship and effective practices in 
citizenship education. Although the studies have not been completed and 
finally analyzed, some tentative findings have been stated, including these: 
(a) outstanding leaders,and citizens can be identified; (b) the term "citizen- 
ship" appears to have a reasonably well defined meaning for high-school 
students, and the same meaning to them, to college students, and adults; 
(c) school experience appears to be too widely separated from community 
living; (9 classroom instruction fails to achieve the citizenship goal and 
appears to be less effective than the extra-curricular program in this respect; 
and (e) students are not favorably conditioned toward political participation.? 


Civic Education Project (Cambridge) 


A. recent major effort to strengthen citizenship education has undertaken - 
the preparation and publication of needed reading materials. The Civic 
Education Project, sponsored by the Educational Research Corporation, was 
established at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1948. Set up as a three-year 
enterprise, it undertook to respond to the question: "What materials can 


8 Price, Roy A. "Citizenship Studies at Syracuse," Phi Delta Kappan 33: 179-81, 
192; December 1951. 
9 Ibid. 
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be found or produced which will help teachers to develop civic intelligence 
and civic responsibility in their pupils?" The staff, including John J. Ma- 
honey and Henry W. Holmes as co-directors, numerous consultants, and 
several teachers on leave from their classrooms, set out to prepare pamphlets 
for pupils in junior and senior high schools, a few sourcebooks for high 
school use, and three handbooks or guides for high-school teachers. The 
statement of purposes stresses positive interests and understandings, attitudes 
and appreciations, and responsible civic behavior. з 

Thirty-one publications for student use were projected; ten, all for senior 
high school, were available, in the Living Democracy Series, by the summer 
of 195221 The first to appear, Work Without Strife (1950), is a 75-page 
booklet on labor-management problems; a readable account of historical back- 
grounds is followed by a dramatic transcript of an imaginary panel discus- 
sion for and with high-school seniors. The Isms and You is an analysis of 
nazism, fascism, and communism and of contrasted democratic values. They 
Made a Nation is an informal narrative of, and commentary on, the work 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787; it includes a series of biographical 
sketches. It Has Been Done is a lively account of municipal reform move- 
ments in Cincinnati, Des Moines, Bridgeport (Connecticut), and Wells 
(Maine), stressing the role of individuals and civic groups in obtaining and 
maintaining good government. Bread and Butter Plus is an effectively dra- 
matic story of a student body that organized to meet its problems of social 
and community service. Who Says So? analyzes the forces that mold indi- 
vidual, group, and public opinion. Why Don't They Think? is again a 
dramatic, human-interest treatment of the need for straight thinking, draw- 
ing illustrative episodes, somewhat confusingly, from delinquency, family 
relations, charges of communist affiliation, race relations, and local govern- 
ment, and applying the Institute of Propaganda Analysis’ exposition of 
seven tricks of popular appeal. And Crown Thy Good is devoted to civil- 
rights issues. Capitalism: Way of Freedom is a personalized description of 
the frec-enterprise system, its effect on living standards, and the role of gov- 
ernment in our national economy, with a balancing of advantages against 
some of the problems that capitalism has raised. These Americans brings 
together, in the setting of family discussion, biographical narratives of out- 
standing representatives of former or present minority groups—Jackie Robin- 
son, Ralph Bunche, Fiorello LaGuardia, Al Smith, Mary Bethune, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, among others. 

The booklets succeed in maintaining human-interest appeal, although con- 
cepts like communism, fascism, and capitalism are difficult to present simply 
and in limited space. The authors avoid preaching and “writing down." The 


10 The Civic Education Project (a progress report, 1949) and To Sustain and 
Strengthen Democracy (1951). Cambridge: The Civic Education Project (10 
Craigie St.). 

11 Published by Comet Press Books, New York, 1952. The Project has had the 
financial support of the Edward A. Filene Good-Will Fund, Inc., and of other founda- 
tions and groups. 
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booklets include some illustrations, mostly cartoon-type, but no study helps, 
activity suggestions, or reading and audio-visual lists. The original prospectus 
of the project and the total program as undertaken have not neglected these 
aspects of school programs, however; a trial edition of part one of the 
teachers’ handbooks, issued in 1950, suggests and develops activities for 
advancing citizenship understanding and practice within schools and in the 
community. The Boston public schools and the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education have cooperated with the Project. 

The Civic Education Project has also cooperated closely with a committee 
appointed by the Commissioners of Education of the Northeastern States in 
preparing a 105-page report, Education for Citizenship, issued in 1952. 
The report presents a program of civic education around 11 specific objec- 
tives, deals briefly with related aspects of teacher education, and devotes 28 
pages to selected reading references for teachers and for students. It also 
deals with sound films, film strips and their sources, recordings and transcrip- 
tions, and poster and exhibit materials. 


PROGRAMS INVOLVING EXPERIENCE AND ACTION 


The experience of boys and girls in political and economic life is limited, 
although all possess some, gain more year by year, and can gain still more 
through planned and guided observation and experience. Furthermore, few 
boys and girls lack personal experience in many areas now recognized as im- 
portant in citizenship education: intergroup relations, varying standards of 
living, home and family life, health and recreation, classroom and school 
affairs. Textbooks, courses of study, and single units have attempted in- 
creasingly to capitalize and extend such resources in their illustrative material 
and suggested activities. Schools have arranged trips into and beyond the 
local community, conducted community surveys, called in officials and a 
variety of other specialists, and cooperated in a wide range of civic and other 
philanthropic enterprises. The Junior Red Cross and Red Feather (Com- 
munity Chest) agencies have provided opportunities for participation of 
younger citizens in socially important programs.!? Guidance programs, to 
facilitate us personal adjustment, have been expanded and many schools 
have built closer contacts with homes and with youth and youth-serving or- 
ganizations. Many principals and teachers have increased the responsibilities 
of student councils and direct participation of boys and girls in school and 
classroom policy-making and activities.!? 

Several large-scale projects, financed wholly or іп part by foundation grants, 


12 Lewis, Virginia E. “Junior Red Cross: A Program in Social Education,” Social 
Education, VIII, p. 317-19 (November 1944); Dabney, Mary K. "Social Studies and 
Community Service," Social Education, XI, p. 202-204 (May 1947). See also Olsen, 
Edward G. School and Community Programs (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. 510 p.). 

18 See, for example, Shufelt, Laura M., editor. Developing Citizenship through School 
Activities (Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1949) and Herrick, 
Theral. School Patterns of Citizenship (Ann Arbor: School of Education, University 
of Michigan, 1947. 130 p.). 
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have been especially concerned with the strengthening of citizenship educa- 
tion through programs developed for and by single schools with cooperation 
and services from a central coordinating and stimulating agency. These pro- 
grams have been characterized by increased use of direct experience and 
improved guidance procedures. 


Detroit Citizensbip Study 


A five-year Citizenship Education Study to be carried on by the public 
schools of Detroit, Michigan, and Wayne University was authorized by the 
Detroit Board of Education late in 1944. A grant of $85,000 from the 
William Volker Charities Fund was accepted. The majority of the staff, 
headed by Stanley E. Dimond as director, was drawn from the Detroit schools 
and Wayne University, with three members and many consultants from out- 
side. Since the Study proposed to work in and through public schools, four 
elementary, two intermediate, and two high schools, representing the range 
of social and economic levels found in the city, were selected for intensive 
participation. 

The Detroit Study staff members, who set out to "make good citizenship 
their chief objective," sought specifically "ways of increasing the understand- 
ing, interest, competence, and participation of boys and girls in the activities 
of good citizens so that they will try to be active citizens throughout their 
lives." It adopted a broad and very practical view of citizenship, and pro- 
posed to take account, within its program of evaluation, of data bearing on 
changes in many areas: in boys' and girls' activities, interests, attitudes, knowl- 
edge, values, and skills; the community, and community-school interaction ; 
the curriculum; school activities out of class; the school's organization and 
functioning; the school's physical resources and appearance; the social at- 
mosphere of the school; and, finally, in teachers. Cooperative procedures, in- 
volving pupils and parents, were adopted.* Each school operated as an 
independent unit. An extensive testing program was carried through in the 
eight schools in the spring of 1945; one special test, on current affairs, was 
constructed. Questionnaires were prepared and sent to homeroom and class- 
room teachers and to sponsors of activities, and a program of continuous 
interviews with teachers and students was instituted. Detailed records, or 
logs, were kept. A statement of ways of working was issued in which citi- 
zenship activities were grouped in categories of (a) direct experience, 
(b) guidance, (c) appeals of democracy, and (d) research and evaluation. 

"Teachers were stimulated and aided by a one-week August workshop; pro- 
vision for substitutes, consultant services, kits of reading materials for pupils, 
a special professional library for teachers in the Study; and by making films, 
bulletins, and pamphlets available. Schools organized working committees 
and a considerable range of activities was stimulated, from development of 
units to establishment or reorganization of student councils, improvement 


14 The Citizenship Education Study, a 20-page statement on the general framework 
of the Detroit Study, by the staff, about 1945. 
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of pupil records and counseling practices, and greater attention to extra- 
curricular activities and civic experiences out of school. Cooperative activi- 
ties involved the Council of Social Agencies, intergroup or intercultural edu- 
cation organizations, and State Department of Education's Committee on 
Education for Citizenship. e 

From the Detroit Study have come three 12-page booklets: Understand- 
ing Democracy (1948), Problem-Solving (1948), and Let's Look at the 
Student Council (1949) ; a 25-page mimeographed pamphlet Exploring Y our 
Community: A Study of the Direct Experiences of Boys and Girls in the De- 
troit Public Schools (1949), by Millard R. Collings; and a 43-page treat- 
ment of Democratic Citizenship and Development of Children (1949) by 
Grace Weston and other staff members. The final report includes three pub- 
lications: A Curriculum for Citizenship, describing the procedures of the 
Study in the areas of understanding democracy, the role of student councils, 
guidance, service experiences, skill in democratic participation, and school- 
community relationships; Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good Citizenship; 
and Schools and the Development of Good Citizens, a summary and state- 
ment of conclusions. 

The director of the Detroit Study, in a brief account of it, stresses (a) the 
need for a total-school approach; (b) attention to emotional adjustment 
through improved guidance procedures, especially of teachers; (c) the im- 
portance of emotional appeals, of intellectual processes, of pupil participation, 
and of good mental health in developing understanding of democracy; and 
(d) the need for much more attention to critical thinking—for far more 
experience in problem solving and dealing with controversial issues.'^ 


Kansas Study 


'The Kansas Study ef Education for Citizenship, sponsored by the Institute 
of Citizenship of Kansas State College, Manhattan, and the Kansas State 
Department of Public Instruction, with a grant of $200,000 from the William 
Volker Charities Fund, had as its purpose development of “а deeper under- 
standing and appreciation of individual citizen responsibility in our free 
democratic system." It has been carried on in 25 Kansas secondary schools, 
within the program of social studies instruction—American history, world 
history, geography, government, economic life, social life, contemporary 
affairs, and community living. The program in each school has been 
organized and conducted by its social studies teachers. 

The coordinating group, at ¢he Institute of Citizenship, Kansas State Col- 
lege, has made available consultant service by staff members and other special- 
ists; has supplied professional libraries, tests, and services of evaluation ex- 
perts; and has conducted summer workshops for participating teachers and, 
briefly, for administrators. 


15 First Annual Report. The Citizenship Education Study of the Detroit Public 


Schools and Wayne University. 1945. 
16 Dimond, Stanley E. “The Detroit Citizenship Study.” Phi Delta Kappan 33: 172- 


74,195; December 1951. 
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The acting director of the Institute of Citizenship has summarized the 
efforts and accomplishments of the Kansas Study under four headings: 17 


1. Determination of objectives for citizenship education. Statements from 
individual cooperating teachers yielded some 21 specific objectives grouped 
under categories of knowledge, attitudes, habits, and skills. 

2. Evidence of student progress. Existing citizenship education in cooperat- 
ing schools was evaluated, in terms of the newly formulated objectives, by 
use of five standardized tests and an "Interest and Activity Checklist" spe- 
cially developed for the purpose. The findings, stated in An Evaluation of 
Citizenship Education in the High School? indicated that during high-school 
yeats students acquire some information of importance in citizenship, but that 
progress in skills, attitudes, and habits of keeping informed on public issues 
is slight indeed. 

3, Alteration and rebuilding of school programs. A wide variety of re- 
organizations and of modified approaches and procedures has been under- 
taken. General trends have been: reduction of course content and coverage 
to make greater thoroughness possible; selection of course content in terms 
of known adolescent interests, needs, and problems; utilization of learning 
experiences that stimulate student participation, and that develop mental 
skills, habits, and attitudes; and changing curriculum structure, as in placing 
American history in Grade XI and a problems-approach study of govern- 
ment and the Constitution in Grade XII. 

4. Evaluation of new courses. The findings and analysis of an evaluation 
program carried on during the year 1950-51 have not yet been published. 

In addition to the programs for the City of Detroit and the State of Kansas, 
a third project, nation-wide in its scope, has also worked cooperatively with 
individual schools. 


Citizenship Education Project Т 


Teachers College, Columbia University, established its Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project in 1949, on the initiative of Presidents Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and William F. Russell. A grant of $50,000 by the Carnegie Corporation 
for one year was subsequently supplemented by grants of $400,000 and 
$957,550 to support the project until June 30, 1953. The Project has oper- 
ated primarily as a service rather than a research enterprise; it has attempted 
to identify the more promising materials and practices in good citizenship 
education, stimulate their wider use, and to some extent to fill in gaps in 
resources. During its first three years the Project has been chiefly concerned 
with senior high-school programs, particularly in social studies, English and 
communication arts, science, and teacher education, but it has also worked 
with administrators. It is now extending its work in junior high and ele- 
mentary schools, in business and vocational education, and in college pro- 


17 Edgar, Earl E. “Kansas Study in Education for Citizenship.” Phi Delta Kappan 
33: 175-78, 192. 

18 Kansas State College Press, 1950. This publication also gives a general account 
of the Study during its first two years. 
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grams. It will also give attention to the fields of art, physical education, and 
homemaking. The program works both within subject areas and curricula 
that cut across subject areas. The Project has been concerned primarily, but 
not exclusively, with political citizenship—with such civic skills as “how to 
keep one's leaders responsible, how to register approval or protest regarding 
decisions being made by public representatives, how to make use of one's 
memberships in groups . . . , how to select the best possible representatives, 
. . . How to use expert advice in arriving at public decisions, how to become 
a candidate. . . .” 19 А 

The Project early developed a statement of basic "Premises in the Tradi- 
tion of American Liberty." ° It has instituted a series of pamphlets, two to 
nine pages in length, describing "Laboratory Practices" that have been demon- 
strated to be effective. They include such items as the operation of a student 
newspaper, student participation in curriculum planning, cooperation with a 
political party, interning with community leaders, and making a tax map of 
the community. A "Materials Card File" has been prepared, once revised, 
and constantly supplemented, to aid teachers in locating information and 
materials to supplement textbooks; the cards, exceeding 1100 in number, 
include titles, descriptions, and evaluations of books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
recordings, films, and filmstrips. An "Organization Guide" relates premises, 
practices, and materials to standard course programs in social studies: Ameri- 
can and world history, current problems and economics, civics and American 
government. Some needed additional resources have been provided in publi- 
cations. The aid of citizen groups has been enlisted. 

The Project maintains a large central staff which has participated in work- 
shops attended by participants from all parts of the nation. Field representa- 
tives maintain contact with school systems that have affiliated with the Project 
and with the several regional centers that have been established. Several 
teachers colleges have also joined the Project. The CEP News also assists in 
communication and articulation. 

The Project has cooperated with the Armed Forces of the United States in 
strengthening their program of citizenship education; these efforts have at- 
tracted the attention and interest of some other nations. The Project has 
also aided in establishing courses and degree programs (master's and doc- 
tor's) at Teachers College in which citizenship education is emphasized. 

An evaluation program has been developed, and will be further advanced. 
Tests in civics, on grasp of the premises of American government, and on 
contemporary problems have een constructed, and qualitative evaluation has 
also been explored and applied. Such evidence as is yet available indicates 
that the programs. as applied in a large number of cooperating schools have 
increased the vitality and the effectiveness of citizenship education. 


19 Improving Citizenship Education. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity Citizenship Education Project, 1952. p. 8. 

20 Ibid., appendix А, p. 42-44. 

21 Ibid. 
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Stanford Social Education Investigation 


One further program involving participation of schools was conducted in 
18 high schools located in 10 cities of the Rocky Mountain and West Coast 
area from 1939 to 1943. Subsidized by the General Education Board and 
centering at the Stanford University School of Education, the Investigation 
was headed by I. James Quillen, Robert N. Bush, Lavone A. Hanna, and 
Edward A. Krug as co-directors. у > 

The purposes of the Investigation were “ (a) to contribute to the in-service 
development of teachers; (b) to assist in local programs of curriculum de- 
velopment; (c) to encourage experimentation in social studies instruction; 
(d) to establish closer cooperation between the work of the university and the 
work of the public school; and (e) to develop evaluation procedures to deter- 
mine the extent to which the techniques utilized by the Investigation were suc- 
cessful.” 22 The program was concerned primarily with social studies, but not 
to the complete exclusion of other subject areas. 

Workshops were held, the central staff worked closely with teachers in 
their schools and classrooms, and a careful plan of evaluation was carried 
through. A statement of 12 "Hallmarks of Democratic Education" was de- 
veloped to provide orientation; the statement gave attention to social and 
economic as well as political democracy. The Investigation gave much atten- 
tion to the characteristics of students, their needs, and their adjustment. Vari- 
ous teaching-learning procedures were employed and their effectiveness tested 
and compared. A wide variety of materials and experiences was drawn upon. 
The Investigation gave special attention to teachers, their professional prepara- 
tion, and ways of helping them in their schools and classrooms. 

e 


The special programs for improving citizenship education have been chiefly 
concerned with the high-school population and program. A full report of 
developments during the past 20 years would, however, record much thought 
about and change in the program of elementary schools, and could not ignore 
the growing consciousness of many colleges that they too have responsibilities 
for educating citizens that have not been fully recognized. The general 
education movement in particular has faced the necessity for greater attention 
to the knowledge, understandings, attitudes, skills, and habits essential to 
effective citizenship in a democracy. 

Teacher education has also increased its explicit attention to citizenship; 
it has expanded concepts of the role of social studies instruction and analyzed 
the responsibilities of all teachers, subject areas, and all members of school 
staffs for contributing to growth in good citizenship. 

Perhaps five points stand out in recent thought about, and efforts in, citi- 


22 Quillen, I. J., and Hanna, Lavone A. Education for Social Competence: Curricu- 
lum and Instruction in Secondary-School Social Studies. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
1948. p. 17. This volume includes a full report of the Investigation, including pro- 
cedures and findings. 

23 Ibid., p. 22. 
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zenship education. First: information is indispensable. Second: information 
is not enough; understanding, skills, attitudes, and behavior, all built upon 
and applying information, must also have explicit and continuing attention. 
Third: citizenship education is an all-school and all-community responsibility ; 
it is not an area of concern in socisl studies alone. Fourth: democratic 
citizenship should be practiced, not merely talked about, in all possible social 
situations—certainly including the classroom and the school; young people 
should be encouraged to exercise initiative and allowed to exercise responsi- 
bility. Fifth: satisfying personal adjustment is basic to good citizenship; all 
teachers and all school workers accordingly have guidance responsibilities. 

Attention to citizenship education has been stimulated by the rise of totali- 
tarian governments, by world war, and by postwar tensions. Yet the thinking 
and efforts that have resulted do not constitute merely an emergency program. 
The analysis of the nature and implications of democracy and of the role of 
schools in advancing democratic values and the effectiveness of democratic 
institutions should be of major and of lasting value. 


е 


CHAPTER XII 


Citizenship Growth Through Youth 
Activities in Youth-Serving 
Organizations 


WILLIAM J. FLYNN 


VERYBODY wants to get into the act" is a familiar quotation from one 
E Jimmy Durante of radio and television fame. It is doubtful that Mr. 
Durante thought of youth-serving organizations when he made this observa- 
tion, However, it is as applicable to youth organization and citizenship 
training as it is to the theatrical world. 

When invitations were issued by the National Education Association and 
the U. S. Department of Justice to the Sixth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship in May 1951, it was found that there were 1700 organizations which, 
according to their promotional literature, were in some way or another inter- 
ested in citizenship. The inclusion of a citizenship project or activity in a 
youth program is as much of a must as the mention of “Old Glory” in a 
Fourth of July political speech. Too often it is presented with an equal lack 
of genuine sincerity. 

Long experience has shown that citizenship education should be a “cradle 
to the grave” project. It is certainly a joint responsibility of home, school, 
church, and youth-serving agency to train youth for citizenship in our demo- 
cratic form of government. Each can and should supplement the other. If 
each accepts this responsibility and provides opportunities for youth to live 
democratically, the resulting chain reaction should cause a social explosion of 
sufficient magnitude to shake the country out of its present apathy. 

What do we mean by “Citizenship Growth Through Youth Activities in 
Youth-Serving Organizations?” Probably it can best be understood by a 
simple definition of its component parts. 


WILLIAM J. FLYNN, former school teacher and school principal, has been 
assistant director of the American Junior Red Cross since September 1948. 
Mr. Flynn is chairman of the Youth Participation Committee of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, and was a member of the executive committee of 
the Advisory Council on Youth Participation for the Midcentury White House 
Conference, and chairman of the youth committee for the National Conference 
on Citizenship, which is jointly sponsored by the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Department of Justice. 
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CITIZENSHIP 


It is doubtful if any one word—with the possible exception of sin—has 
been talked about more than citizenship. Every educational journal has at 
least one article on citizenship in each issue. Probably one of the most compre- 
hensive studies was presented in the November 1950 issue of Social Education. 
The article, "Characteristics of a Good Democratic Citizen," lists some 135 
behaviors, modescof thinking, acting, and feeling which the authors maintain 
characterize the good citizen. In contrast to this broad concept of citizenship, 
we find that the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, in 
setting up criteria for awards in citizenship base their decisions on four 
qualities only: (a) Dependability (b) Service (c) Leadership and (d) Pa- 
triotism. The Boy Scouts of America (like Shakespeare) offer seven stages. 
Their scouting trail to citizenship reads as follows: (a) Character (b) 
Teamwork (c) Leadership (d) Conservation-Mindedness (e) Physical Fit- 
ness (f) Public Spirit and (g) World-Mindedness. These аге but a few of 
the many concepts of citizenship and show that citizenship means many things 
to many people. 


GROWTH 


When we speak of growth—the second word in our subject —we normally 
think of the process of growing, or developing. We also assume that there 
is a rather close relationship between growth and change. It is almost im- 
possible for a youth to attain citizenship growth in an organization which 
insists upon the preservation of the "status quo" within its internal organiza- 
tional pattern. Charles Bermingham in a speech delivered before the National 
Conference of Social Work in 1948 said: "Those agencies and institutions 
which enjoy respect and esteem in American life must prudently and progres- 
sively provide opportufiities for more dynamic and realistic youth expression. 
Abandoning some of their safeguards and privileges, these educational, 
religious, and social institutions must exhibit a confidence in the rank and 
file of American young people to the end that the leadership of this group 
will join with the adult leaders of these agencies to foster the best interests 
and widest good for the local, national, and international community in which 
they live." 

Some youth organizations are making at least a token effort to carry out 
these principles, but unfortunately many of them are afraid of change. Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick in an article entitled, "We Must Not Be Afraid of Change," 
published in the New York Temes Magazine, May 3, 1949, says: "For one 
thing, fear breeds an instinctive hostility to growth, because growth means 
change, and in anxious hours men tend to cling to the shelter of the present 
or to put their faith in nostalgia for the past. . . . The illusion that security 
can be found in immobility, or that safety is dependent upon the absence of 
change, is perhaps the most dangerous form of imbalance which plagues the 
minds of men. . . . That is why democracy, rightly interpreted, is the last 
hope on earth. It is rooted in the principle of growth; it is adaptable to new 
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concepts of social justice. It is built, not on a fixed creed or on a system of 
regimented ideas, but on the sure knowledge that frontiers are never station- 
ary, that the thrust of events is steadily forward, that there are no privileged 
ideas around which magic circles can be drawn to protect them from competi- 
tion. It is only free men who dare to think. And it is only through free 
thought, freely expressed, that the soul of a people can be kept alive." Youth- 
serving organizations, growing and thriving in a democratic climate, should 
pay particular attention to the above quotation. The protective magic circles 
must be at least expanded, if not broken, to allow for growth and change 
within the organization. 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES 


Youth activities in the minds of too many people mean "busy work" or 
as the educators phrase it, "worthy use of leisure time." If youth activities 
are just busy work or activities artificially contrived to keep youth out of 
mischief, they won't get anywhere. Such activities must not be artificial. For 
that matter, the smart leader has learned through sad experience that youth 
asks for and must receive an honest sincere "deal" with adults. Activities 
must be purposeful to provide a sense of belonging—a belonging identified 
with the activities of the total community. One of the most hopeful and 
practical recommendations coming out of the recent Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth was that "progressive opportunities should 
be provided youth to participate vitally in community activities and planning 
in order that they may early have the preparation and expression for leader- 
ship and community service." 

In a recent meeting in the nation's capital, a director of the Board of Public 
Welfare, and incidentally Civil Defense Coordinator for the same city, stated 
that in his opinion “youth was perhaps more unready to assume responsibility ` 
than in any other period of our history.” If this statement is true—and it was 
refuted heatedly by educators both on the panel and in the audience—it would 
appear that youth was not ready to assume responsibility, not because young 
people were not capable but rather because the opportunity for the assumption 
of the responsibility had not been given them by agencies in the community. 
The White House conference also recommended that “youth representatives 
be placed on community boards of various agencies in order that they may 
participate in the planning, developmental, and operational phases of the 
total community program." 

Several years ago, the Youth Participation» Committee of the Youth Divi- 
sion of the National Social Welfare Assembly sent out a pamphlet to all 
the member organizations to find out whether or not there was actual youth 
participation within the organizations. The full statistics on this summary 
are not available. However, one organization sent out copies of this question- 
naire to 24 different cities. 


1 The following cities were used in this survey: Fort Worth, Texas; Camden, New 
Jersey; Bowling Green, Virginia; Nashua, New Hampshire; Denver, Colorado; Clarks- 
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Out of the ten questions answered, let us take four items as a spot check: 


1. Youth members make policies and plan program practices of their own group. 
Always 15 Sometimes 15 Never О No reply 8 

2. Youth groups are consulted before adult leaders commit youth groups to 
responsibilities. Always 18 Sometimef8 Never 0 No reply 8 

3. Youth members assist with agency and community studies, including plan- 
ning, collection of data, and analysis. Always 5 Sometimes 17 Never 3 
No reply 8 b: 

4. Youth members serve on adult committees and boards of directors. Always 8 
Sometimes 9 Never 9 No reply 8 


These survey figures are presented to prove that we are not attacking a 
straw man. We realize that the phrase "Youth Participation" not unlike 
liberty, democracy, and freedom is quite often taken for granted with a 
maximum of lip service and a minimum of implementation. 


YOUTH-SERVING ORGANIZATIONS 


What is a youth-serving organization? There were 464 national organiza- 
tions represented at the Midcentury White House Conference. However, 
only 40 of these organizations became members of the Advisory Council on 
Youth Participation. The criteria established for members of the Advisory 
Council on Youth Participation reads as follows: 


"National youth-serving organizations and national coordinating councils of 
these agencies, with youth members between the ages of 14 and 21, meeting the 
following requirements shall be eligible to receive invitations to send youth rep- 
resentatives and their adult advisors to the initial meeting of the Advisory 
Council for Youth Participation of the Midcentury White House Conference for 


Children and Youth. 


1. The primary purpose of such organizations and agencies is to provide pro- 
grams and activities which are aimed at the personal and social development 
of their youth members between the ages of 14 and 21. 

2. Such programs and activities provided shall be under the leadership of adults 
who are responsible to the sponsoring agency and/or organization. , 

3. Youth membership in the organization and/or its affiliates implies their par- 
ticipation in meetings or programs on a continuous basis throughout the 
organization's program уеаг. 

4. Their program should be primarily youth centered and one in which young 
people take the major responsibility in program organization and direction." 


Forty organizations claimed that they met these requirements. However, if 
we analyze the last requirement regarding youth taking the major responsi- 


burg, West Virginia; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Erie, Pennsylvania; San Francisco, 
California; Westfield, Massachusetts ; Spokane, Washington; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Omaha, 
Nebraska; Hyattsville, Maryland; Westport, Connecticut; Dallas, Texas; Paris, Ken- 
tucky; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Chester, Virginia; Sacramento, California; Santa 
Rosa, California; Helena, Montana; Alexandria, Virginia; Richmond, Virginia; Ash- 
tabula, Ohio; Connersville, Indiana; New Haven, Connecticut; Wichita, Kansas; Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Syracuse, New York; St. Paul, Minnesota; Battle Creek, Michigan; 


Calfax, Washington; St. Louis, Missouri. 
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bility in program organization and direction and follow out that requirement 
to the letter, we might find that Jess than ten youth-serving organizations 
would live up to this accepted policy. Despite all we read in pamphlets about 
youth organizations and despite all the hue and cry about youth participation, 
there are pitifully few youth orgahizations which allow their members to 
take part on a national level in program planning and policy making. · 

How does one prepare for citizenship? One of the first, answers, of course, 
is "education." Charles C. Peters in his book The Curriculum of Democratic 
Education says: "Education consists of an aggregate of readiness to respond 
effectively to a set of situations by reason of having previously made these 
responses and having found them satisfying." Dr. Peters also says: "To be 
educated is to be an old hand at the many businesses of living, because one has 
been through them in advance of the critical occasion and has nurtured effec- 
tive techniques for dealing with them. All education comes through doing 
the things one will be called upon to do from that time on, and in this way 
getting prepared with tried-out responses for doing these same things, or 
others like them, more completely." The above quotations are only a brief 
elaboration of Dewey's concept of "learning by doing." 

Let us assume that our schools are doing a good job of citizenship educa- 
tion. Let us assume that through textbooks, visual aid materials, and work- 
shops, we are giving boys and girls an opportunity not only to learn about 
citizenship, but actually to practice it through committees and student councils. 
Let us also assume that the atmosphere in the home is democratic; parents 
allow their children to participate in decisions affecting the entire family. 
Let us assume that in the church, citizenship education is a function of the 
over-all education of the child within the church group. 

Taking for granted that all these conditions exist, there is stil] a need for 
citizenship education in youth-serving organizations. 

In the school, boys and girls in their history classes learn by vicarious 
experience how to be a good citizen. In reading about Washington, Lincoln, 
and Jefferson, they project themselves into the experiences of these men. 
Seated in the assembly watching the student council president conduct a 
meeting, youth again vicariously experiences the thrill of leading the group. 

Youth organizations could and should be laboratories for group relations. 
If boys and girls within youth-serving organizations are allowed to elect their 
own officers and representatives to regional or national conferences, if they 
are allowed to budget and expend their own money, if they are permitted to 
sit in on adult committees which have to do with their activities, they will 
learn by doing how to be good citizens. + 

In one of the work groups at the Midcentury Conference, several adults 
were discussing the present day needs of youth. One of them addressed the 
chairman, Kenneth D. Benne of the Department of Education, the University 
of Illinois, and said: "We would like to know just what youth does want.” 
Dr. Benne assured the questioner that there was only one way to find out. 
He turned to several boys and girls who were members of that particular work 
group and asked them to take a little time to develop a statement on the needs 
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of youth. At the next session, the boys and girls submitted the following 
statement: 


One of the primary desires of youth is to have a feeling of independence and 
freedom in planning their own programs and activities. If young people are to 
become self-reliant, self-disciplined, and responsible, thinking citizens—so essen- 
tial to a democratic society—they must be trained for and be recognized by 
society as increasingly capable of managing their own affairs and sharing re- 
sponsibility in the affairs of the community. This must be true in the family, 
in the church, in the school, in the home, and in the total life of the community. 
Here the youth must be treated as responsible citizens and accorded the dignity 
which is their right as individuals. Youth wants complete and continuous par- 
ticipation. If a proposed project is motivated by a youth group, they should 
participate on all levels until the project either reaches its conclusion or is re- 
jected. If rejected, the reasons for this action should be thoroughly explained to 
the motivating groups. 

It is the job of the adult to help direct youthful energies into wholesome 
channels which serves not only as an effective means of preventing anti-social 
behavior, but offers sound training for the responsibilities of citizenship and par- 
ticipation in community life. Youth asks that adults change over from the old 
idea of working “for youth” and adopt the policy of working “with youth.” 


We are sure that this is not the most comprehensive statement written in 
answer to the question, “What does youth want?" but we were fortunate 
enough to sit in with this group of boys and girls when they framed the 
statement. We are proud that they did so well. 

Youth-serving organizations can be a great force for good or an equally 
great force for evil in molding our young citizens. Without naming names, 
there are some organizations whose programs are centered around contests 
which offer cash awards. 

The arguments for and against contests and competition have been waged 
through the ages. Webster defines competition as “ап act of rivalry implying 
a struggle or contest between two or more persons for the same object.” А 
report of the Educational Policies Commission in 1940 said in part: "Con- 
ditions in, American life in the past have magnified the role of competition 
in political and economic affairs and schools have tended to reflect this em- 
phasis. Today, however, the nation clearly stands in need of cooperation in 
the interests of general welfare." 

Raymond Nelson in the March 1950 issue of School Review says: "Ihe 
ideal to be striven toward is the inculcation of a sense of satisfaction in hav- 
ing done something that will раке life more pleasant for others. That is 
the supreme objective, and, if our thinking will let us see it that way, it is 
the most satisfying rewatd. There are innumerable situations in life in which 
a citizen does meritorious deeds without ever receiving any expression of 
gratitude from those persons who benefit from his generosity. Many persons 
who perform kindnesses prefer to remain anonymous; many others would not 
be thanked if they were known as the doers of the good deeds. Hence, to 
instil a feeling that tangible reward of some sort will flow from every right- 
eous deed is instilling an unrealistic and illusory idea. The eventual disillu- 
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sionment of this belief might blight any further effort to work for the good 
of others.” 

Wylie, thinking along the same general lines, says, somewhat more 
strongly: “То reward a child for the performance of a duty is to corrupt it— 
life holds no such rewards. The first gold star a child gets in school for the 
mere performance of a needful task is its first lesson in graft." 

It does seem that youth organizations could maintain an active, interesting, 
and humanitarian program without resorting to prize contests. The answer 
from the contest advocates usually comes in the form of one word— "motiva- 
tion." They say, for example, that in an art class, boys and girls will do 
much better work if they know that their paintings are going to be entered 
in a city-wide and possibly nation-wide contest, and that eventually one of 
them may receive a cash award. There are youth organizations, however, 
whose programs motivate good art work by an international art exchange. 
No prizes are given. But the motivation is there, because the boys and girls 
doing the art work are portraying some phase of American life or typical 
landscape in the community so that someone in a foreign country may get a 
truer picture of the American scene. 

Some organizations choose their members to attend their national con- 
ferences or conventions through contests or competition. For example, boys 
and girls are asked to write a 200-word theme on "What the 
Organization Means to Me." Then the winner of this contest will be awarded 
a trip to the convention city with all expenses paid. Other organizations more 
keenly aware of the role they should play in citizenship training, ask the boys 
and girls within the organization to elect the member or members of their 
group who in their opinion have been most active in the youth program and 
would do the best job of representing them at the national convention. 

One major national organization which prides „itself on its patriotism 
conducts a contest in public high schools in most of the communities of the 
country. The students themselves select the three outstanding members of the 
senior class to receive an award for patriotism. The final selection is made by 
the principal. Then each winner in the contest is asked to fill out a question- 
naire. These questionnaires are sent to the state committees where óhe person 
in each state is selected for an award for citizenship. 

One question used last year is as follows: “Give three points in which our 
government is superior to the government of Russia." That would be quite 
a simple task if the boys and girls were allowed to study the government of 
Russia. Unfortunately, the same organization which presents these awards 
is quite active in a movement to ban any refetence to communism in the text- 
books used in our public schools. 

We have discussed at perhaps too great a length the things which youth 
organizations should not do. Let us now take a look at some of the fine "posi- 
tive" activities sponsored by youth-serving organizations which are aimed at 
citizenship training. 


2 Wylie, Philip. Generation of Vipers. New York: Rinehart and Co., 1942. p. 87. 
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For instance, in the preparation of this chapter the following youth organi- 
zations contributed pamphlets and other written material as a special project: 
American Jewish Committee, American Junior Red Cross, American Youth 
Hostels, Inc., Boys’ Clubs of America, Boy Scouts of America, Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc., Children of the Americae Revolution, Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Inc., Future Homemakers of America, Future Farmers 
of America, Girls Clubs of America, Inc., Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America, National Federation of Settlements, Inc., National Jewish Welfare 
Board, The Salvation Army, Federal Security Agency, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Junior Americans of the United States, Inc., Commission on 
American Citizenship, the United Christian Youth Movement, and the 4-H 
Clubs-Extension Service, 

All of the above organizations offer youth many forward-looking oppor- 
tunities for citizenship training. 

For example, the YMCA and the American Legion both sponsor programs 
which give young people practical experience in government. The YMCA 
program, called “Youth and Government,” was started about 15 years ago 
in New York State. The stated purpose of this program is "to prepare a 
selected group of young men for moral and political leadership in the Ameri- 
can democratic process by providing guidance, training, and experience in the 
theory and practice of determining public policy.” The basic pattern is made 
up of the following ten steps: 


. Local, Hi-Y Club Decides To Participate and Elects Legislators. 

. Organize To Determine Areas for Legislation. 

. Consider Nominating a State Officer. 

. Study Parliamentary Procedure Used at the Model Legislature. 

. Participate in the Pre-Legislative Assembly. 

. Elect the Officers. , 

. Prepare Bills for the Model Legislature. 

. State Officers Receive Training. 

. The Model Legislature Convenes. 

. Go Into Action in Their Home Community. А 


Аѕ ап example of the practicability of this program in New Jersey several 
years ago, a Negro boy introduced a bill during the state meeting to prevent 
race discrimination in industry. After a hot debate, the state legislature itself 
passed a similar bill. Today New Jersey is proud of its Fair Employment 
Act. j 

The National Americanism,€ommission of the American Legion has a pro- 
gram called "Boys State" and "Boys Nation." Boys State is an objective 
citizenship school in which the nations boy leaders are given an opportunity 
to gain a fuller concept of the ideals and objectives, the functions and opera- 
tion of government. The first Boys State was held in Springfield, Illinois, in 
June 1935. Now we find Boys State in every one of the 48 states of the 
Union. Boys State citizens are boys selected from general high schools, usually 
juniors who have developed a marked aptitude for development as leaders. 
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These boys are assembled at some central point, usually on a college or univer- 
sity campus, where they go through an intensive citizenship-building program 
under the guidance of specially selected adult leaders. 

When the boys register at Boys State, they are divided equally into two 
political parties, usually known as Nationalists and Federalists. Each boy 
runs for the office to which he aspires. Campaigns are conducted and many 
times a member of the State Supreme Court administers the oath of office to 
all Boys State officers. > , 

The program of Boys State has three phases: (а) Schools of instruction 
which are held on general subjects, such as law and civil service. (b) Func- 
tional activities on citizenship practice, such as the operation of the courts and 
legislative assemblies. (c) General assemblies with special lectures on law 
and government by experienced lawyers, government officials, and profes- 
sional leaders. 

These specific and detailed examples of citizenship activities sponsored by 
youth-serving organizations were singled out because they strike at the core 
of the political aspect of citizenship training. They could be supplemented by 
literally thousands of examples of similar activities running the gamut from 
baby-sitting while parents go to the polls to an international exchange of art, 
literature, and music for the promotion of better world understanding. 

There is a recent trend among youth organizations to "pool" their activities 
in large communities. The 22 youth organizations in the Youth Section of the 
Education Recreation Division of the National Welfare Association Assembly 
recently appointed a subcommittee on youth participation to study youth coun- 
cils as they exist in many of out communities today. The result of this study 
is a pamphlet called Memorandum on Youth Councils. The definition of a 
youth council as presented in this pamphlet is as follows: 


A youth council is a delegate body through which young people representing 
educational, recreational, cultural, ethnic, religious, civic, and other groups plan 
and work together on common problems and interests and through which young 
people are encouraged to assume an increasing responsibility for their share in 
the affairs of the community and to participate effectively as citizens of a de- 
mocracy. The three primary functions are: (a) To coordinate activities among 
the many youth organizations in the community, activities that can be carried out 
best through the cooperative effort of several organizations. (b) To provide 
common services to youth and to youth organizations. (c) To sponsor confer- 
ences, community projects and educational and recreational experiences that are 
open: to all youth and that cut across lines of race, color or creed. 

It would seem that youth councils to coordinate youth activities is ап €x- 
cellent plan. All young people need more opportunities to practice citizenship. 
This was sharply pointed up in one of the reports which came out of the Sixth 
National Conference on Citizenship. It contained the following paragraph: 
“A fundamental weakness in citizenship training is the unrealistic nature O 
the school instruction. "This instruction has been highly verbal and has failed 
to employ activities which demonstrate good citizenship without preaching 
about it. Education in citizenship cannot be taught except by the process of 
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participation. Real citizenship can come only by the actual experience of the 
individual, not through a type of education which consists of selling the right 
answers." 

If the above statement is fundamentally true, there is a definite need to 
provide more and more opportunities for youth to participate in community 
activities and to participate on an equal footing with adults. (The phrase 
"on an equal footing" may cause many a lifted eyebrow.) 

Students of máthematics know that, to set up an equation, a series of 
pluses, minuses, and unknowns on one side of the equation must equal a 
similar combination on the other side. Granted then that there may be three 
frequently named minuses on the youth side of the equation—usually termed 
lack of experience, stability, and maturity—we maintain that the adult minuses' 
of apathy, indifference, and lethargy are just as pronounced. Look on the 
other side of the equation and see those many grand pluses of youth—vitality, 
sincerity, enthusiasm. There you have an unbeatable combination which must 
not be passively recognized, but most actively encouraged. М 


CHAPTER XIII 


Activities and Citizenship 


CHESTER A. BERRY 


Be in democracy is inseparable from action. The aseptic intellectual 
conviction of the dilettante may appear founded on unassailable logic but 
until tried in the fire of practical living it lacks the toughness and resiliency 
which characterize true democracy. Proofreading exercises using the Gettys- 
burg Address or rote recitation of the preamble to the Constitution can no 
mote produce democrats than recital of the Sermon on the Mount can guaran- 
tee Christians. The glibness with which so many of us toss off the hackneyed 
phrases concerning “a way of life as well as a form of government" is too 
often evidence of a veneer covering a total lack of comprehension concerning 
the elements involved. How consistently do we make it our way of life and 
how often do we take the steps which secure a democratic government? How 
successful are our educational instruments in this area? Do our educational 
institutions actually offer the laboratory of experience about which we talk? 
Seldom are the answers to such queries encouraging. 

The very fact that a separate chapter of this volume distinguishes activities 
from class work—a necessary divorcement in light of present day procedures, 
if only to expedite communication—indicates the schism which exists within 
our educational practices. If often seems that the réally meaningful experi- 
ences of our young people are relegated to the limbo of school and college 
programs. They are seldom supported by the,usual public tax funds, depend- 
ing in great part upon the highly questionable, not to say unreliable, device 
of student contributions oradmission charges—the first often contributing to 
the construction of a social hierarchy; the latter frequently leading to the 
exploitation of students to permit the enlargement of gate receipts. 

While the instructor of academics may be chosen carefully, the advisor to 
the student government is apt to be either the disinterested teacher with a 
free period or the overworked, thinly spread zealot. In either case the soundly 
conceived, well formulated and effectively administered program of student 
activities is rare and the combination—or better still, elimination—of ‘‘cur- 
ticular and extra-curricular” activities as such is nearly non-existent. 
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The perfectly integrated school of John Dewey in which children no longer 
understand the meaning of school, so well does society combine education and 
life, remains a Utopian's dream. Yet it serves to remind us that, while we 
may think in terms of the future lives of our students, they think of living 
now. The habits, the experiences, the emotions of today provide the back- 
ground of tomorrow’s action. The convictions of democracy, perhaps unfor- 
tunately, do not tise from the intellectual convolutions of the scholastic mind. 
They have an emotional, almost mystical, quality which derives fundamentally 
from experience. While the philosophical disagreements of Jefferson and 
Hamilton may remain musty words in dusty books, their principles can be 
delineated with telling force in the school orchestra, dramatic society, or on 
the athletic field. In any instance, expert teaching is fundamental. 

Much of the present day program seems directed toward the production of 
totalitarian sheep rather than democratic citizens. Тһе duties of school chil- 
dren as set forth in Rules for School Children, the model of behavior for most 
Russian children, undoubtedly would be considered wholly acceptable by most 
adult Americans, teachers or parents. Observing these rules the youths would 
study diligently, attend classes promptly, obey teachers without question, keep 
their persons and desks neat, sit erect, stand when reciting, be polite to elders; 
in short, they would conform to all the traditional virtues. No mention is 
made of independent thinking, of freedom of choice. Nowhere is the exer- 
cise of initiative mentioned, let alone emphasized, yet such a deficiency is all 
too apt to pass unnoticed during an examination of twentieth century educa- 
tion. Accent seems to be on conformity, not inquiry. Freedom of thought 
and action, so elemental to democracy, is inhibited. Freedom to err is par- 
ticularly repressed, perhaps because of the congenital American emphasis on 
success. “Free enterprise” is non-existent in many of our schools, the prod- 
ucts of these schools e£hibiting alarming tendencies to "escape from freedom" 
when faced with the exigencies of contemporary living. Here the activities 
program of our nation's schools offers especial opportunity for democratic 
education. Most important of all its advantages, perhaps, is the voluntary 
nature of the program. The values of the permissive atmosphere surrounding 
the activity program are inestimable. Psychologically the participants are 
ready to learn. Continuance of this atmosphere depends upon such elements 
as program content, facilities, and guidance. The kind of educational ex- 
perience available depends upon the vision, ability, and resources of the school 


leaders. 3 
THE PRESENT NEED 


The spontaneous qualities of a good activities program are more important 
than being mere guarantees of success for the endeavors at hand. The con- 
certed action of free men is the basis of a democratic society, yet in so many 
instances—honor societies, for example—the emphasis in education is placed 
on invidious competition rather than harmonious cooperation, with the result 
that little in the students’ academic background acquaints them with unified 
planning and execution. Leaving school without an appreciation of the power 
of social action, as well as its difficulties, our youths are prone to become 
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apathetic members of an inert citizenry. Carping at the inadequacies of so- 
ciety and government, they are ill-equipped to work improvements. Apparent 
lack of desire to participate in change as well as much of the caviling itself 
stems from the frustration arising out pf inability. Thus does the machine of 
democracy sputter along, adequately on the level, but quick to show signs of 
distress on the grades. The self-discipline inherent in successful self-govern- 
ment is severely tried by such minor matters as commodity shortages or traffic 
regulations. The voluntary nature of activities foredooms to failure those 
programs which cannot attract participants by dint of their intrinsic values. 
The mediocre programs exist largely because of the combination of the natural 
ebullience of youth, school loyalty, publicity, a few diligent staff members, 
and the physical fact of available facilities. The good programs, cooperatively 
planned by students and faculty members, are tailored to meet the prevailing 
needs, They produce educational results because they try to. Their partici- 
pants have discovered the necessity of freely offered and efficiently applied 
service to assure the success of democratically functioning endeavors. They 
recognize the importance of leadership as well as the likelihood of final re- 
sponsibility for completion of tasks devolving upon a few. An understanding 
of the strengths and limitations of the process by which their nation’s govern- 
ment functions is acquired because it has been gained by experience in the 
realm of action. The implications for teachers are tremendous. 

In this, the heydey of psychiatry and neuroses, the demand for well-balanced 
and firmly adjusted citizens is intense. The civilization of science has pre- 
sented us with unique problems. Evidence exists to indicate that now, for 
the first time in man’s history, the U. S. citizen spends more of his substance 
for recreation than he does for any other single item, food included. Along 
with an amazing increase in longevity, technology continually is shortening 
the working day and life of the individual. Mechanized monotony becomes 
the order of the day and extends into the recreative life of the nation. Motion 
pictures, radio, television, and motoring offer little opportunity for self- 
expression. The great panorama of sports offers largely vicarious participation 
for passive millions. Days of the town meeting, the church social, and the 
village band concert are slipping into oblivion, a situation not necessarily to 
be deplored unless it indicates a passage of the recognition of the place of 
the individual in his society. An automaton at work, he seems in danger 
of immersion in an impersonal leisure life. The home, no longer large in 
size, offers little. The means of self-expression that do exist lie largely in 
the areas of recreation. Technology has opetied vistas to thousands through 
the use of machine tools, new plastics, music recording devices, and home 
ceramics, for example, Mass produced art kits have offered new opportunities 
for release. Film societies, record clubs, and book review groups are among 
the instruments available to sharpen the critical faculties of the discriminating. 
Thus we find ourselves confronted with the paradoxical situation of an abun- 
dance of opportunity amidst a paucity of availment. The leisure time needs 
of our citizens are becoming rapidly more acute with little apparent recog- 
nition of the fact evidenced by our schools. Some desultory work is done in 
shop classes, stamp clubs, or musical organizations but the great majority of 
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our students leave our institutions with little preparation for the constructive 
expenditure of spare time so necessary in our automatic existence. The signifi- 
cance for the activities program seems meaningful enough, particularly in the 
area of athletics, where the usual skills of football, baseball, basketball, and 
track become largely useless following graduation and such sports as tennis, 
golf, and swimming—much better adapted to the needs and interests of the 
participating adult—are largely neglected, 

The ‘freedom ‘of the individual in a democracy has long been a vexing 
question, its vexatiousness being particularly noticeable during these present 
days of investigation, intimidation, and legislation. Administering an activi- 
ties program which will have value in citizenship training presents like prob- 
lems, complications being caused by legal restrictions as well as the relative 
immaturity of the individuals involved. While the number of decisions which 
can be made by students is usually overly circumscribed there remains an area 
for which school authorities must remain responsible. 

The area delegated to the students must be clearly defined and respected. 
“Freedom being a matter of degrees, the great danger for those who have 
not been immunized by experience is the smoothness of transition to succes- 
sive degrees of unfreedom. This goes for the whole of our Western civili- 
zation. The great catastrophes of history did not come in one spectacular 
crash, but by a smooth tobogganing down the slope, which may last centuries 
or decades." The words of Arthur Koestler contain pointed inferences for 
our school program, That freedom is not absolute is a lesson well learned 
early. Areas of responsibility in matters concerning individuals are surrounded 
by nebulous boundaries, as the courts of our land testify. Quick recognition 
of this will assist in instilling a respect for other's rights and for use of the 
machinery of arbitration in adjudication of differences. 


© Tug CONFLICT OF VALUES 


Participation of those concerned, consistently practiced, will lead to a 
greater appreciation of freedom for all rather than the few, Discovering 
that conceptions of freedom vary and conflict, is education worth receiving? 
Self-disipline—born of sacrifice for a common cause, of appreciation of 
other’s views, of dedication to the completion of joint enterprise—is the 
essence of democratic living. External compulsion is the earmark of totali- 
tarianism. Discipline, voluntary or enforced, is indeed a matter of degree, 
its amount seeming to determine, in this present day of ours, the relative 
position of our various governments on the spectrum of political philosophy. 
What better school exists for ¢nculcating an appreciation of this concept than 
the system of public education? In particular does the activities program 
extend such an opportunity. Freed of many of the restrictions which bind 
the formal side of education, voluntary in nature, dependent largely upon 
cooperation, often altruistic in intent, and yet limited by law, this program 
affords the chance for citizenship training with considerable carry-over into 
the adult world. Service in the school patrol, on the student council or in 
the glee club demands personal initiative combined with compliance to group 
will. Unskilful leadership may produce dictation from the teachers or anarchy 
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among the students. Skilled leadership, on the other hand, may bring forth 
intelligent planning of all concerned which, while furnishing adequate traffic 
control, proper student legislation, or satisfactory music, also teaches tech- 
niques of good citizenship almost by osmosis. The place of the teacher or 
coach varies from situation to situation, much like that of the expert in our 
complex society. Were more of us educated yesterday against a truly demo- 
cratic background, the roles of our economists or the atomic scientists might 
be considerably less puzzling today. í . 

Man clings to his archaic customs. The adults of today, parents, teachers, 
and others, were educated in the schools of the past and too often think in 
terms of those schools. The raison d’étre for “fads, frills, or sideshows” 
is little understood, thus rejected. In their rejection they yield to the tradi- 
tional and a new generation of adults results, equally custom-bound and 
misunderstanding. Progress is made but slowly. Where activities programs 
exist they often result in placing emphasis on end results of their projects 
rather than the processes. Thus does the winning of a ball game, performance 
of a band, appearance of a yearbook, or reception of dance chaperones out- 
weigh the teamwork of the players, the rehearsals of the musicians, the 
planning of the editorial boards, or the enjoyment of the dancers. It is not 
strange that this exists in a land so dedicated to success, or appearances of 
success. Here lies much of the danger. Winning teams, well-drilled bands, 
slick publications, and formal balls are too often the result of dictation rather 
than cooperation. So revolting does the stigma of failure become that only 
the best, the few, participate. More like robots than people, they follow their 
instructions diligently and automatically. Left to their own devices they 
might lose a game, drop a beat, miss a deadline, or forget punch for the 
guests. School administrators and teachers find such failures difficult to 
explain away and the educative process of collective planning under guidance 
degenerates into an inflexible, "result producing" system which unfortunately 
produces not citizens but sheep. Why, in a democracy which takes for 
granted a relatively inefficient government in order to assure a measure of 
personal liberty, do we insist upon efficiency from our children in their own 
endeavors? Do they not have the privilege of erring? Must we „pervert 
our means to achieve our ends, only to discover the achievement falsified ? 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the whole of our educational institutions is emphasis 
placed so greatly on results as in the area of athletics. In a culture which 
emphasizes physical prowess to the disproportionate extent evidenced by the 
space allotments of the public press' sports pages, and the program appor- 
tionments of radio and television to athletics; it is only normal that today's 
youth find such activities appealing. The desire for participation in athletics, 
a most natural and universal urge, is perverted by the fierce competition, 
merchandised glamor, blatant publicity, and monetary objectives of the pres- 
ent system until many of the most important educational objectives involved 
are never attained. Winning takes precedence over playing in the eyes of 
many. Gate receipts, in large part determinant upon victory, may defray the 
expenses, not only of the activity at hand but of many others as well. Seldom 
is the "game given back to the boys" (an indictment of athletics applicable 
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in most part only to men), coaches operating automatons by remote control 
rather than encouraging future citizens to think and act with a degree of 
independence regardless of scores. The profusion of paid officials, apparently 
a by-product of professional athletics, attests to the fact that it is the letter 
rather than the spirit of the law which is being upheld, a sort of maneu- 
vering in the area which Thorstein Veblen in this connection has called "per- 
missible fraud." Lengthy examination of great sections of our high school 
and college athletics, aside from any consideration of subsidizing and pros- 
elyting, does not point to “fields of honor" which might provide laboratory 
experiences in citizenship. So intense is the competition, so dear the victory, 
that all else pales into insignificance. While we prate about generous gestures 
of assistance to downed opponents we find the presence of such gestures re- 
markable in their unusualness. Extermination of the second baseman on a 
double play is taught, not denounced, and the runner who uses his elbows 
on the turns is an asset, not a disgrace. Seasons producing numerous losses 
are devoted to "character-building." Winning records seldom stress this 
phase, although the sonority of after-dinner speakers rings with items like 
"sportsmanship" and "game of life." Coaches, more honest than most, sel- 
dom indulge in such declamations. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Athletics offer opportunities for citizen education on a huge scale. Coopera- 
tion and competition go hand in hand. Evasion of the spirit of the law can 
often guarantee success in winning, and resistance to the temptation of such 
evasion is an important lesson in citizenship well learned. The issue becomes 
clear-cut when interpreted in terms of expediency and principle. Losing a 
game and winning a victory seldom is acceptable. It bears the stigma of 
“moral victory" and yet it is a concept needed desperately in the world today. 
Banning of an ineligible star with inevitable loss of game but preservation of 
integrity is certainly more important than its reverse, Such educational oppor- 
tunities pass by more frequently than might be expected. Courageous leader- 
ship, resistance to pressures, and preservation of ideals are needed on all levels 
if the afrrent concept of sports is to be affected. 

More than one expert, viewing our highly organized athletic system, has 
placed the blame for most of its faults on gate receipts, prophesying that their 
elimination would guarantee the abolition of such inequities as recruiting and 
subsidizing. Not a panacea, such a procedure. would remove many of the 
evils now plaguing athletics. , Pressure from alumni, towns people, and 
students would still be appli& but could be resisted if financial necessity 
did not dictate otherwise. Students now often cannot afford admission tickets 
permitting them to watch their fellow students play. The situation which 
brings two top collegiate football teams, one from North Carolina, the other 
from Indiana, together in New York's Yankee Stadium in a regularly sched- 
uled game requires some reviewing. While instructors are tried in the class 
room, coaches are judged in the sports page. Reflection concerning the big 
business operations of school and college athletics is apt to find us far afield 


from our original educational precepts. 
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Any indictment of our activities program naturally singles out athletics as 
its chief whipping boy, failing to examine the seedier aspects of such enter- 
prises as bands, glee clubs, dramatic groups, newspapers, or yeatbooks. So 
often forced, like athletics, to pay their own way, they do so either through 
a process of exploitation of students for money-making purposes or by gentle 
blackmail of local sponsors and advertisers. The football team is quite apt 
to assist in defraying the publication expenses of the yearbook as well as 
supporting itself, other sports, and an intramural program as well. It may 
even pay the salary of its own coach. It is in this area of finance that we 
reach the nub of the matter. The educational value of the activities program 
will not be accepted, if then, until it is financed in the same manner as the 
test of the educational program. Except for reasons of expediency, little 
justification exists for the crazy quilt pattern of the present methods of paying 
for non-academic endeavors. If athletics, drama, music, journalism, or hobbies 
are of educational value they should be supported by tax funds. If their 
value is questionable then their existence is suspect. It seems quite certain 
that support by public funds will result in added control of the activities 
programs with possible stultification by edicts, conformity to standards, or 
loss of initiative, as has been the case in so many class rooms. This seems to 
be a real danger, one which, if it came to pass, would seriously jeopardize 
the intrinsic voluntary and spontaneous character of the real programs. The 
answer does not lie in shying away from public support, however, but rather 
in liberalizing the whole system to permit more of the freedom and originality 
which working citizens in a functional democracy need. 

In the final analysis it is the unattainable goal of a school perfectly in- 
tegrated with its society that we are seeking. As history, geography, civics, 
et al merged into one area, so should the academic and non-academic merge, 
each lending its peculiar strengths to the other. When the school itself can 
fuse its artificially divided elements to form a whole it then can hope to 
become a meaningful component of society rather than an unnatural adjunct. 
While the division between curricular and non-curricular persists, the policies 
and practices of the latter must be continually examined in light of current 
educational thinking. Conditions surrounding recent teachers’ "strikes" in 
the activities field foster the suspicion that neither officials nor teachers are 
convinced of the educational worth of their programs. An examination of 
budgets throughout the country would confirm such a suspicion on a national 
scale, Restrictions on participation, such as ineligibility barriers for those 
receiving poor classroom grades, further the suspicion. Therefore a re- 
examination of present day activity programs'and philosophies with changes 
made where indicated seems mandatory if improvement is to be forthcoming. 

Our activities programs can and do have values for citizenship, these 
values largely dependent upon the skilled guidance available. They can be 
of inestimable worth in producing the qualities of leadership and follower- 
ship required of democracy's denizens. They can offer experience with the 
strengths and weaknesses of the elective system. "They can arouse interests 
and provide skills necessary for a full life in modern civilization. They can 
state the cases for the individual and the group in our society in meaningful 
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terms, recognizing the necessity of legal restraints, the relative immaturity of 
students, the limitations of the schools' authority, while at the same time 
defining definite areas for independent student action, utilizing the potentiali- 
ties of adolescents whose contemporaries may, in fact, be assuming the duties 
of parenthood and taxpayer. 

Our activities programs can provide opportunities for success or for failure 
and can do so democratically or dictatorially. Voting may be voluntary and 
produce-dismal reSults or may be required and bring forth efficiency. By the 
same token voluntary elections may bring success and enforced franchise 
result in failure. It is dangerous to assume that compulsion will engender 
democratic citizenship. Democracy is not founded on habit. Club members 
forced to accept imposed budgets do not learn, by this process, to examine 
critically a municipal budget. Members of a student council consulted con- 
cerning campus traffic and parking problems, however, can better understand 
similar difficulties in their cities and towns. The opportunities do exist. With 
democracy beset from both sides it is high time such opportunities were used. 


CHAPTER XIV 


\ 


Social Factors in Citizenship Education 


WILBUR B. BROOKOVER 


2 


(m education is—as is all education—an aspect of the total so- 
cialization process. As such the training of youth for their roles as citizens 
can be understood only to the extent that we understand the process by which 
the young acquire the values, sentiments, and norms of the society in which 
they live. This is a major task, now only begun, of the social scientists. It 
is obvious therefore that it is not the purpose of this paper to attempt an 
analysis of all the social factors in citizenship education. It is rather our 
purpose to examine some basic aspects of the socialization process and to note 
the implications which they have for an educational program designed to 
develop democratic citizens. 

First, we wish to call attention to the fact that the norms of behavior 
which characterize good citizenship are learned in a social cultural setting. 
It is only in association with adults and peer groups that the child learns the 
expected behavior in any society. It may seem exceedingly naive for one to 
mention such a concept to an audience of educators, but the prevalence of 
contrary assumptions requires that it be made explicit. Persistently Americans 
have maintained that the patterns of criminal behavior, for example, are fixed 
in the nature of the organism and that the norms ef good citizenship are 
somehow “instinctively” known by all. If this were true the entire program 
of education would be useless. Education assumes that desired behavior can 
be acquired. We not only accept this principle of personality development, 
but also note that the educational process occurs in the child’s interaction in 
social situations. 


MODELS IN CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


If the norms of good citizenship must be acquired through social inter- 
action, models of such behavior must be available in the child’s range of 
association. Furthermore, such models must be clearly defined. Interaction 
with discordant or conflicting models is not likely to result in persons who 
are well integrated in terms of either set of norms. This leads us to inquire 
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into the nature of the models of citizenship provided in the educational 
system. Even a cursory examination will reveal that the child is repeatedly 
presented with incompatible models of behavior. 

Every teacher can recall illustrative situations in which models of both 
democratic and authoritarian behavior have been presented to youth. The 
structure of the American school from the superintendent down to the stu- 
dents has for the most part been based on an authoritarian model. In spite 
of this, much effort has been expended in recent years to develop democratic 
patterns of classroom organization. The child is frequently provided con- 
current models of both types. It is not uncommon to find teachers who insist, 
in an authoritarian manner, on a particular method of organizing a core cur- 
riculum unit of democratic education. Like many other teachers who seek 
methods of presenting democratic models to youth, the writer repeatedly finds 
himself making authoritarian decisions. This must be particularly confusing 
to students who have some conception of democratic decision making. 

Patrons as well as teachers vacillate in their position on this issue, Recent 
educational history is highlighted by the struggles in communities that have 
demanded teachers who would encourage and permit democratic’ school 
activities, but recanted when such teachers failed to fulfil their expectations 
derived from traditional authoritarian models. When this divergence in the 
types of school decision making is added to similar fluctuation on the part of 
many parents, the child is almost continuously presented with a varying set 
of group relations. It is difficult to see how such a child can achieve a 
clearly defined image of citizenship norms for either a democratic or authori- 
tarian society. 

The nature of the teacher image in the minds of American youth may pre- 
sent another confusion in citizenship models. Current analysis of teacher roles 
indicates that the behavior models which teachers provide in the schools are 
frequently different from the general norms of the society. Teachers are 
expected to behave in terms of a special code of mores. To the extent that 
the teacher follows the divergent code, she is in many cases presenting a 
model quite different from that presented by parents, neighbors, and other 
adults? We аге not here interested in discussing the merits of the proposition 
that teachers should present a "good example" to their students. We are, 
rather, concerned with the effect on the students when two or more different 
models of behavior are presented. Much of our folklore concerning the 
schools presents the teacher model as an example of good citizenship. The 
same child, however, may be faced with the fact that his father, mother, and 
others look upon this teacher as a bit queer. They in turn may provide the 
child a distinctly different example of good citizenship. There is little evi- 
dence upon which to base a conclusion concerning the impact of this diver- 
gence in models on the child's behavior. 

The predominately female definition of citizenship norms in the school 
may also present a distorted model to the adolescent male. The youth who is 
striving to achieve an adult male status in the community may be punished 
by the teacher for exactly that behavior which he expected to yield rewards 
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from adults and peers. In a similar way the school presents to the adolescent 
girl a “career” model, which she is expected to emulate, concurrently with the 
pursuit of the traditional wife and mother model. 

Adolescents of both sexes, although somewhat differently, are frequently 
faced with inharmonious models by different segments of the society. If 
the educational system is to produce citizens who can function adequately 
in the society it must provide some means by which its norms are made com- 
patible with the expectations which others have for students. 

Although we have thus far emphasized the role of the school in the presen- 
tation of divergent behavior models to youth, this is not the only aspect of 
American culture involved in such a line of action. In some cases the entire 
culture seems to be designed to perpetuate incompatible expectations on the 
youth. The discrepancy between the American ideal of social mobility and 
equality of opportunity on one hand and the actual opportunities available 
illustrates the disagreement between the verbalized aspirations of the culture ` 
and the more realistic levels of achievement. The models presented in many 
of the myths and legends of American culture are of the Horatio Alger type. 
The poor boy of humble origin becomes a statesman or the director of a 
vast industrial empire. Numerous agencies in America have designed inten- 
sive "educational" programs to perpetuate such models. Although there are 
enough such cases to provide illustrations, they are hardly typical. Analysis 
of the origins of business and political leaders reveals that the majority are 
the offspring of fathers who held similar positions. An assembly-line worker's 
son has little chance to become the president of the company so long as 
family heirs are available for the position. In spite of actual facts the idealis- 
tic aspirations of youth are continually encouraged. 

The verbal reinforcement of the model of mobility and equality of oppor- 
tunity may function well for those to whom it applies. It is doubtful if the 
discrepancy between aspiration and achievement is productive of good citizen- 
ship among the others. The prevailing effect of this variance on the behavior 
of those who fail to match the model is unknown. It is presented here to 
illustrate one of the problems involved in the design of citizenship education. 
Our assumption has been that good citizens result from participation in a 
society in which models of good citizenship are clearly presented. Training 
in social situations in which conflicting or incongruent models are simultane- 
ously presented is not likely to produce youth who have acquired clearly de- 
fined norms of behavior. 


М > 
CITIZENSHIP IN AN EXPANDING SOCIETY 


One of the major observations of social scientists in recent decades has 
involved the contrast between types of society. With varying points of em- 
phasis these have been described by such concepts as primary and secondary 
groups, sacred and secular societies, or gemeinschaft and gesellschaft types of 
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social relations. "These and other typologies differentiate the closely knit, 
personalized, social groups of primitive or peasant societies and the mass, 
industrialized, rationalistic society common to modern cities. In the latter 
secular or gesellschaft type of relations the individual interacts with a rela- 
tively large number of persons, but the contacts tend to be of the rationalistic 
touch-and-go variety. This is associated with a divergence in group norms of 
behavior and an emphasis on impersonal formal means of controls to main- 
tain süch norms. In our urbanized society, where such relationships are com- 
mon, the individual frequently moves from one social group to another with 
widely different norms of behavior. The person thus operates in several 
segments of society and is expected to behave differently in each. In the 
sacred society, by contrast, the individual functions in a closely integrated 


. society within which his role is clearly understood by all members. 


The task of the educator in American society is complicated by the fact 
that he must train citizens to function in a wide variety of social situations. 
Unfortunately the definitions of good behavior are not as universal as may 
be frequently assumed. The youth who has internalized the norms of be- 
havior in one set of situations may find that such behavior goes unrewarded 
or even ridiculed in other situations. This is true even in such areas as sex 
codes and property rights which are generally considered most sacred in out 
society. The case of property rights illustrates the variation. 

Almost every American condemns stealing. But under what conditions 
is the appropriation of the property of others stealing? It is a common prac- 
tice in high schools and colleges for athletes to confiscate school property in 
the form of towels, shirts, and other athletic equipment. In fact, the athlete 
who does not accept this norm may be considered a bit queer by his peers. 
Every hotel manager is also aware of the American traveler’s code with regard 
to certain items of hotel property. Similarly the millions of men and women 
who have served in the armed services recognize that the definition of stealing 
varies with the situation. 

The same type of variation exists on a level that most citizens would con- 
sider more serious. Sutherland has described how the "white collar" business 
man regularly engages in practices which under other circumstances would 
be defined as misappropriation of funds if not outright stealing. While 
middle class parents and teachers present to the youth clearly defined condem- 
nation of burglary and similar crimes, they may at the same time engage in 
tax evasion, stock manipulation, and "sharp bargaining" which is favorably 
considered as good management. Illegal operations of this type involve much 
greater property value thancrobbery, but are seldom punished to the same 
extent. 

We are not interested here in an analysis of the criminal code. Our pur- 
pose is first, to recognize that in a highly secularized society there is a wide 
divergence in the norms of behavior from one situation to another, and 
second, to examine the implication of this divergence for citizenship educa- 
tion. The educator in the sacred society can generally teach the youth with 


2 Sutherland, E. A. White Collar Crime. New York: Dryden Press, 1949. 
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some confidence that norms which he understands will function for the youth. 
His colleague in our expanding world of interaction has a different problem. 
How can the youth internalize.the citizenship norms of a society or group 
with which neither he nor the teacher has interacted? Yet many youth must 
certainly be expected to assume roles in numerous divergent social groups in 
the nation and the world. 

This is particularly important in a period in which Americans are be- 
coming citizens of the world as well as of the local community. Modern educa- 
tion is dedicated to prepare youth for such citizenship, but our social labora- 
tories are extremely restricted. We have sought to make better citizens by 
taking the school into the community and bringing the community into the 
school. This no doubt extends the range of experience beyond the classroom 
walls. In spite of this the opportunities for citizenship education are generally 
bounded by the local community or at most the state. It is indeed difficult 
to provide a realistic situation within which youth may acquire meaningful 
experiences involving the norms of behavior in distant societies or cultures. 
Although educators have long recognized the value of intercultural experience 
for citizenship training, we have not been particularly effective in overcoming 
the national or ethnic boundaries of our roles as citizens. Many attempts to 
provide intercultural educational experience have resulted in either a con- 
demnation of the norms of other peoples or a condescending interest in their 
primitive quaintness. 

Just as it is important that Americans understand the models from varying 
social groups within the society, so it would seem essential that the models 
of behavior from all societies be internalized to some degree. Participation 
in the community life and government of “Jonesville” however may add little 
to the youth's ability to participate as a citizen of an expanded and highly 
differentiated society. Some would even claim that intensive involvement in 
the local community might decrease the facility with which the student could 
achieve a less provincial citizenship. In spite of our world-wide experience 
in war, relatively few Americans have an accurate conception of the models 
of Asiatic or even European behavior patterns. The images which we have 
of other nationals are seriously distorted by our ethnocentric biases, Even 
fewer people have any image of the way other people see Americans. The 
widespread belief that Americans are welcome in every part of the globe re- 
sults from the myopic range of our associations. 

Although opportunities to experience the expectations of local citizenship 
are important, the pressing demands of citizenship in a secular world neces- 
sitate a drastic restructuring of citizenship educational programs. The inter- 
nalization of a single set of norms for human behavior no longer fits every 
situation in which the youth will live. Failure to develop an understanding 
of this may abridge his citizenship effectiveness. To function adequately in 
the variant social contexts the person must be able to perceive differences in 
norms and react to the behavior of others in terms of such differences. This 
does not require that he disregard his own values. Rather it demands an 
appreciation of the values of others and acceptance of the possibility of dif- 
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ferences in behavior. Citizenship education needs to be designed to develop 
such persons rather than those whose limits of understanding are the bound- 
aries of the provincial sacred community. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


The ideals of American democracy imply some degree of equality of 
opportunity and 4n equal vote in governmental decision making. The Jeffer- 
sonian philosophy justifies mass education as a necessity for responsible citi- 
zenship in a democracy. All future citizens are expected to have the same 
opportunity to obtain the minimum education necessary for effective partici- 
pation in the citizen role, The widespread acceptance of this philosophy of 
education leads us to examine citizenship education in this light. 

Numerous recent studies have documented the fact that there are relatively 
distinct differences in various strata of American society. Investigators differ 
on the exact nature of the social class structure, but there is general agreement 
that people in most communities are differentiated into higher and lower 
status groups. The bases for such differentiation may vary but generally 
such factors as occupation, amount and source of income, place of residence, 
religious affiliation, level of school attendance, and related factors are associ- 
ated with social class position. 

The works of Hollingshead, Warner, and others * have demonstrated that 
the class structure is reflected in many aspects of the educational system, 
Although compulsory school attendance laws have nearly equated the pro- 
portion of youth from the various classes who attend the elementary school, 
a large proportion of lower class boys and girls drop out soon after they 
reach the compulsory age limit. This no doubt affects the quality of the 
citizenship training which many lower status youth receive, The more signifi- 
cant difference no doulst results from the disparities in the kinds of experience 
that youth from the various classes have in the educational system. 

Every school teacher can recall situations in which only a limited group 
of children were selected for a particular type of citizenship education. 
Opportynities to participate in dramatics, debate, and student government 
offices, or to represent the school on all sorts of occasions are frequently highly 
restricted. Because of public relations needs or the desire to impress the 
administrator the supervising teacher selects those students who will most 
likely perform well. This generally means those youth that have already 
had extensive experience in the activity involved. Many students, and in 
most cases the lower class students, are systematically eliminated from such 
opportunities. Certainly the evidence indicates that lower status children have 
significantly fewer opportunities to assume major roles in student government 
and many other citizenship training programs. 

The school and related educational agencies are generally oriented toward 


3 See particularly Hollingshead, A. B. Elmtown's Youth. New York: John Wiley 
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Shall Be Educated? New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
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middle class values and norms of behavior. Because of this, they frequently 
“do not want to be bothered" with lower class children in anything but the 
routine "required" activities. "This does not mean that lower class children 
reach adulthood without citizenship training. It simply means that they re- 
ceive a different kind of training in decidedly different types of situations. 
The school often provides opportunities for the leaders of the middle and 
upper classes to associate with the youth. It is rare however for the school 
to arrange a meeting between the students and union officials or other leaders 
of lower status groups. Children from these groups therefore seldom have 
the same opportunity to associate with the citizenship models toward which 
they might more realistically aspire. The school through fear of consequences 
or the assumption that only the leaders of white collar groups are worthy 
models may fail to motivate the working class youth to effective citizenship 
roles. 

The schools also often arrange educational activities in such a way that the 
lower class youth are practically eliminated from participation. This is illus- 
trated by the situation in one high school known to the writer. It is the 
custom for this senior class to plan a trip to, the Nation's Capital each year. 
Although it, is presumably planned for all members of the class only about 
one half actually make the trip. Examination of one group indicated that 
those who made the trip were on the average from families with higher socio- 
economic statys. Those who were least likely to have had the benefit of 
such a trip outside the school program were the ones that for one reason or 
another did not make the trip. - 

Although we have illustrated class differentials in citizenship education 
from school cases it must be recognized that many other agencies may be even 
more discriminating in the programs which they provide. Frequently only 
those "who know how to behave" are permitted to participate in citizenship 
training programs of non-school organizations. Both school and non-school 
agencies tend to be oriented toward middle class goals and to select middle 
class youth for out-of-class citizenship experiences. If it is assumed that all 
citizens should be trained to participate effectively in a democracy there is 
much to be done before such a goal is reached. 

An adequate program of citizenship training for a democratic society 
would presumably provide opportunities for all youth to understand and 
internalize some image of the norms of good citizenship in the widest possible 
variety of situations. The child of the white-collar family should have some 
perception of the norms of the working class 9f society, while the youth from 
the manual workers’ group should have some conception of the models of 
good citizenship which are available in the white-collar and farm segments 
of the society. The children of all groups should have equally available the 
opportunity to internalize the more universal norms of the democratic society. 
Unless it is assumed that the norms of good citizenship are inherent in the 
individual organism or that the youth in some groups are incapable of acquir- 
ing the norms of such behavior, these implications are clearly evident. 
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SUMMARY 


We have assumed that citizenship education is the process by which youth 
acquire or internalize the values, sentiments, and norms of the society in 
which they live. Any program designed to train youth for the citizen's role 
must take cognizance of the nature of that society. An analysis of the current 
American social scene presents immediate complications to such an educa- 
tional. programs Our rapidly expanding range of interaction with the con- 
comitant differentiation of strata and inharmonious roles causes one to ask: 
"How can the youth internalize the norms of such a secular society?" If the 
| child is to be an effective citizen in such а world he must understand the 
norms of numerous different groups. At the same time he must have the 
opportunity to interact with clearly defined models of behavior for the various 
groups in which he must function. 


М 


CHAPTER XV 


Citizenship Education for a Continuing 
Crisis 
RYLAND W. CRARY 


qu Twentieth Century is not unique in the fact that it presents humanity 
with a continuing series of challenging problems. Humanity is life- 
bound to crisis, for it is the circumstance of existence to be born in pain and 
to struggle to maintain lifé "pains ity, disease, and enemy and to sus- 
tain human spirit against trial, anxiety) and ven terror. History and literature 
give us confidence, however, that the nature ofman includes enough of wis- 
dom to hope for.progress; enough of humor tolbear life's vicissitudes; and 
enough of coürage to hold a faith in life. 

The crisis of the Twentieth Century, however, can scarcely be written off 
merely because iSisyis nothing new in human experience. Civilizations have 
faced crises and effdyred,but' likewise civilizations have perished. American 
citizens have a stake in"this.civilization in this century, and they do not pro- 
pose to lose either their values or their substance in a mood of philosophical 
resignation. 

This peculiar crisis of our time is the resultant of a complex of forces. 
These include: the populating of most of the habitable areas of the globe; 
the uneven material and technological development known as the industrial 
revolution; the shrinking of space and the shrinking of time so that men and 
ideas travel and extend themselves with amazing rapidity; the rapid shift of 
the patterns of political, economic, and social control; and the rise ®f con- 
flicting expositions as to the best explanation of the nature of man and of 
the society to which he is best suited. i 

One fact is evident, the material possibilities for human comfort and enjoy- 
ment are not to be kept secret from the people of the world. Things, which 
appeal to the material nature of man and which some associate with the good 
SO 
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life, are richly diverse in our time, and few people are so ignorant and few 
areas so remote that the wonders and gadgets of our time are unknown to 
them. Automobiles and antibiotics, penicillin, and television, chrome, neon, 
cellophane, and bathtubs are at stake in the Twentieth Century. It is not our 
contention nor our belief that these things alone constitute a good life. It 
is, nevertheless, evident that these material things and the more basic requi- 
sites of life—food, shelter, and clothing—are of necessity sought after and 
struggled for in биг time. The people want more of these things and have 
come to regard as a common right of all men a sharing in the world’s material 
advantages. In many languages men have come to call this desire a demand 
for social justice. 

The desire for material things is a common element of what we will loosely 
call world culture. This desire like any other can make men victims of their 
own hopes. The power mad demagogue can turn the good words of man’s 
best hopes into the illusory symbols of their enslavement. Fascism is one 
form of social control which reduces men to a sub-human level as the price 
for a sort of material security. Communism winds up in the same place as 
fascism, namely, in cruel authoritarian despotism, but it originates differently. 
It begins not by seeking to delude men but to emancipate them. The trouble 
is that its whole philosophy is a snare and a delusion. It would attempt to 
build a better world on such base and unethical assumptions as these: that | 
the few are fit to lead the many; that man lives only for material things; that 
man progresses through a constant state of civil or class warfare; that the 
ends justify the means; that truth and honor and decency went out of date 
with the industrial revolution. 

One of these systems linked with super-charged nationalism in Germany 
and Italy tried to resolve the crisis of the Twentieth Century through world 
conquest. It failed. This outcome ought to discourage the other totalitarians 
from an equally bootléss ambition, but it is a little doubtful that the iron 
curtain is penetrable even to historic judgments. Of course, there is another 
answer to this crisis. That is what this Yearbook is about. The democratic 
concept of life asserts the rights and dignities and civic responsibilities of . 
every individual. It holds fast to our hard-won values. It cherishes institu- 
tions of law and order. It believes that man works out his own destiny in 
a system of free institutions where not only his material ambitions but the 
welfare of the mind and soul and spirit are the respectful concern of his 
fellow citizens and the government, but the special business of no one but 
himself. 

Little need to point out thatche crisis today takes on a new note of urgency 
because of our rather special talents at destruction. The outcomes of two 
world wars, the tremendous dislocations of the world depression, and the 
anxiety of these years of tension have in some measure undermined the morale 
of humanity, thus to imperil our very institutions which are based on mutual 
confidence and hope. In the summer of 1950 I asked an English college girl 
how she regarded the future: "Not as you alone see it,” I said, "but as you 
would speak for your own generation as you understand its outlook.” ‘That 
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is easy,” she said, "because we all think the same way. We will face the 
future because that is our habit, but we face it absolutely without hope.” To 
a teacher these were awful words to hear from a young student. Fortunately, 
this is not yet the mood of American youth, but we share a common peril 
with the rest of the free world and part of that peril is in the infection which 
would destroy our confidence and hope of a world really fit to live in. 

Civic competence, problem-solving techniques, world-mindedness, decent 
human attitudes, sound group procedures, intelligent political behavior—all 
these the contributors to this Yearbook have well stressed. 

And, pervading and integrating all these, educators may well consider that 
to meet the demands on the citizen’s morale we need a well developed 
concept of civic character. 

For without this concept, civic competence can amount to the well-schooled 
chicane of the city boss; problem-solving can be employed in the interests of 
the few; world-mindedness can be distorted to communistic imperialism; 
decent human attitudes can be employed as catch phrases; group process can 
turn to an emotional steam-roller; and intelligent political behavior may 
become a matter of acceptance and conformity to the dictates of power and 
expediency. 

The burden remains on the individual. In the rugged quality of his civic 
character lies the hope for the future. Democratic survival requires that he 
be nurtured and educated as a free man. This Yearbook has spelled out many 
particulars of that education. 


These things are well to remember: 


—Ours is а deep and growing—and a successful heritage. When we teach 
our history honestly we can admit error and still take confidence from the 
record. This confidence is a necessary attribute of civic character. 

—The schools do not nurture or educate alone. The home and the church, 
and the comforts of human society—the associations of free men—all these 
must help shape our growing concept of civic character, and above all inspire 
men to civilized loyalties. Loyalty to worthy objects, loved ones, values, ideals 
outside, beyond and greater than self is an ennobling quality. It is belief in 
the enduring quality of things greater than the transient day of any man, 
that gives the individual the reason and the strength to endure. 

—Man is in all of society. But he is member, not prisoner, in a good 
society. The group can solve problems, but the individual must decide—and 
act. Majorities are made of such individual decisions—but majority rule 
never outlives respect for minority opinion “and honest dissent. Free men 
may arrive at consensus on occasion; but a mere falling in line to produce 
the illusion of unanimity under whatever coercions, political, military, or 
psychological, is a phenomenon typical only of authoritarian climates. 

—Educators should not sell competition short. I heard a noted social 
philosopher deplore the fact that he had seen an athlete finish a race although 
the boy had injured his leg in the first turn. It seems that the runner might 
have injured himself for life. Well, there are many ways of getting hurt for 
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life—not the least of which are quitting under pressure and refusal to face 
the risks of worthy enterprise. Had the miserable lads who sold themselves 
and a great sport to the gamblers understood and held to the ethics of com- 
petition they had maintained their civic character. To win or lose (by the 
rules of the game), giving your best, in good respect for your opponent— 
this is a fair statement of ethical competition. Cooperation is part of this 
principle, not its antithesis. Competition is value judgment put to work— 
it is "good, better, best" in active terms. Misapplied it can mean jungle 
law; such is the fate of virtue that even humility can becomé nauseous on 
the lips of a Uriah Heep. The rules of the game need not be static, and 
society makes the rules; but it will be a sad day for progress when men 
cease to vie in the better doing of worthy things. 


Finally, not necessarily above all, but finally—though we live in crisis and 
face it seriously, let us remember not to be grim. Civic character is impor- 
tant—whereas it may enter most of life, it is not all of it. Especially will grim- 
ness defeat its own purposes in dealing with youth, which has its own con- 
cerns, humane, human, even humanistic, but far from grim. 

The world we seek to save is a place of great values, and many small 
satisfactions. Of the latter, many good citizens write widely varied bills of 
particulars. Educators who forget this not only set themselves against the 
very face of youth, but find themselves at feud across such narrow frontiers 
as city streets or the fine print in a footnote. The smiling seriousness of the 
wise reserves its moral intensity for great issues. 

There is a world and a way of life at stake in our time, Citizenship educa- 
tion in such circumstance is only safe in the hands of those who are both 
dedicated and humble, seeking and courageous. 
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APPENDIX 


Characteristics of the Good 
Democtatic Citizen 


N THE early winter of 1949-50, the Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
I cation Division, Department of Defense, asked the executive secretary of 
the National Council for the Social Studies for a description of the good 
democratic citizen. The executive secretary immediately organized a working 
committee on citizenship. After nearly two months of intensive work, the 
committee completed its assignment on February 6, 1950. 

A brief outline of how the project was conducted may add some value to 
the report. As a first step, the committee wrote to leading authorities in the 
field of civic education requesting from them a list of characteristics essential 
to effective democratic citizenship. Meanwhile, the committee met to com- 
pile its own list. The two lists were eventually combined in a lengthy ques- 
tionnaire, which was mailed to more than three hundred citizens represent- 
ing a wide segment of the public, such as members of the legal profession, 
representatives of labor and management groups, religious leaders, farm 
leaders, educators, and leaders in other lay and professional groups. The 
response was amazing, and the agreement on essentials was gratifying. The 
report that follows represents, therefore, the consensus of a considerable num- 
ber of Americans, all of whom have given a substantial amount of earnest 
attention to defining the characteristics of the good democratic citizen. 


THE Соор CITIZEN 


1. Believes in equality of opportu- basis of race, sex, creed, or eco- 
nity for all people: nomic status. 
a, Treats all men with respect, re- 
gardless of their station in life; 
b. Rejects distinctions based on 
race, creed, or class; 


2. Values, respects, and defends 
basic human rights and privileges 
guaranteed by the U. S. Constitu- 


c. Exerts his influence to secure "un de 
equal opportunity for all, in a. Knows the provisions of the 
accordance with ability ; Bill of Rights; 

d. Upholds the principle that all Б. Upholds freedom of speech for 
men are equal before the law ideas he doesn't like; 
and entitled to the equal pro- c. Goes beyond legal require- 
tection of the law; ments by observing the spirit 

e. Believes that the right to vote of the Bill of Rights in situa- 
should not be denied on the tions not covered by law. 
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3. Respects and upholds the law 
and its agencies: 

a. Upholds the idea of govern- 
ment by law; 

b. Insists upon equality before the 
law and equal protection of the 
law for al^; 

c. Insists upon the use of due 
process in all legal action; 

d. Obeys the law, condemns law- 
breaking and supports officials 
in their work of law enforce- 
ment; 

e. Willingly performs jury serv- 
ice, regarding it as one of his 
contributions toward law en- 
forcement; 

f. Respects and- supports officers 
who enforce the law but does 
not permit his zeal for law en- 
forcement to encourage officials 
to infringe upon guaranteed 
civil rights; 

g. Understands what perjury 
means and testifies honestly. 


4. Understands and accepts the fol- 
lowing democratic principles as 
guides in evaluating his own be- 
havior and the policies and prac- 
tices of other persons and groups, 
and judges his own behavior and 
the belfavior of others by them: 

a. That each individual possesses 
dignity and worth as a person 
and is entitled to consideration 
as a person; 

b. That governments exist Фу the 
consent of the governed; 

c. That each citizen has certain 
civil rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution ; 

d. That government is by law, not 
by men; 

e. That in a large nation with 
diverse social and economic 
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groups compromise is fre- 
quently necessary; 

f. That since the people are in- 
telligent enough to govern 
themselves, they do not need 
protection Бу — censorship— 
hence free speech, a free press, 
and academic freedom are 
necessary. 


5. Understands that in the long 
run people will govern themselves 
better than апу self-appointed 
group would govern them: 

a, Rejects all group claims to 
special privilege based on birth, 
wealth, place of origin, or place 
or residence; 

b. Consults the advice of experts 
within their field of competence 
by considering their recom- 
mendations within a frame- 
work of total needs; к 

c. Expands his range of interests 
to gain some basic knowledge 
in many fields where his vote 
may help make a decision; 

d. Favors better and more educa- 
tion as a means for improving 
the quality of government; 

e. Realizes that democracy is, and 
has been, challenged by ideolo- 
gies which reject its principles 
and base the claim of a small 
group to hold all power on the 
assumption that the people are 
unable to govern themselves. 


6. Puts the general welfare above 
his own whenever a choice between 
them is necessary: 

a. Avoids the abuse of public 
benefits, e.g., the misuse of un- 
employment compensation by 
a process of malingering ; 

b. Devotes time to community or- 
ganizations and services with- 
out pay; 
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c. Has enough insight to realize 
that in the general welfare may 
be his own long-term welfare. 


7. Feels that he has inherited an 
unfinished experiment in self-gov- 
ernment which it is his duty and 
privilege to carry on: 

a. Realizes the dangers to de- 
mocracy from internal pres- 
sures arising from bigotry and 
prejudice; 

b. Realizes that methods for meet- 
ing current economic problems 
such as labor-management re- 
lations and boom-depression 
cycles can be improved; 

c. Denies to any group the right 
to use illegal or extra-legal 
methods of installing or en- 
forcing its program; 

d. Recognizes the dangers to 
democracy of a totalitarian 
philosophy based on fascism, 
communism, or excessive na- 
tionalism; 

e. Is critically aware of differences 
between democratic ideals and 
accomplishments, but works to 
improve accomplishment and 
refuses to become cynical. about 
the differences. Recognizes 
that one function of idealism 
is to achieve a better reality. 


8. Exercises his right to vote: 

a. Rejects emotional appeals when 
such appeals have little relation 
to the issues discussed; 

b. Realizes that in a community 
where voters are apathetic a 
small minority may hold the 
power to govern; 

c. Will find out how, when, 
where to register in order to 
be qualified to vote; 
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d. Votes habitually in primaries, 
recognizing the importance of 
the primary in selecting candi- 
dates ; 

e. Avoids narrow advantages 
based on parochialism and pro- 
vincialism in ,consideration of 
candidates and issues ; 

f. Studies the main issue in each 
bond issue, referendum on pub- 
lic questions, and other issues 
to be decided by the electorate 
at the polls. 


9. Accepts civic responsibilities and 
discharges them to the best of his 
ability: 

a. Regards a public office as a 
public trust; 

b. Gives the holding of public 
office a high priority among 
the obligations he owes to so- 
ciety ; 

c. Refuses to act arbitrarily or ap- 
prove of arbitrary official ac- 
tion even when his own party 
or faction stands to gain 
from it; 

d. Recognizes his obligation to 
render military service or other 
appropriate service in time of 
war. 


10. Knows techniques of social ac- 
tion (e.g., how to win support for 
desirable legislation) and can co- 
operate with others in achieving 
such action: 
a. Relies upon persuasion within 
a framework of fair play for 
„gaining adherents to his cause; 
b. Avoids exaggerated claims for 
his program which may en- 
courage a reaction when the 
promised benefits fail to ap- 
ре; 
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c. Does not allow his enthusiasm 
for the success of his project to 
lead him to accept compro- 
mises which are prejudicial to 
the general welfare; 

d. Accepts the necessity for honest 
compromise as a part of the 
democratic process; 

e. Realizes that the best opportu- 
nity for a single individual to 
influence public decision is 
through cooperation ; 

f. Participates in organizational 
activity at the neighborhood 
level and knows how to relate 
this activity to larger social 
units ; 

g. Attends meetings, uses forums, 
letters to the papers, and peti- 
tions to contribute to plans and 
programs that lead to public 
action. 


11. Accepts the basic idea that in 
a democracy the majority has the 
right to make decisions under the 
Constitution: 

a. Acts on the basis that as a 
member of theeminority he is 
free to speak, write and work 
for a reversal of the majority 
decision; Does not, as a mem- 
ber of a minority, ignore or 
sabotage a decision which the 
majority has legally made; 

b. Relies upon the courts to decide 
questions of law and fact and 
does not take the law into his 
own hands; e 

c. Understands the device of di- 
vide and rule practiced by un- 
scrupulous minorities to make 
a majority impotent, and 
guards against it. 

12. Assumes a personal responsi- 
bility to contribute toward a well- 
informed climate of opinion on 


current social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems or issues: 


a. 


Knows and practices the basic 
skills of critical thinking: 
(a) locates and evaluates evi- 
dence relevant to the issues at 
hand, (b) analyzes the ele- 
ments of a controversial issue 
and weighs the motives of in- 
terested parties, (с) under- 
stands the methods and devices 
of the propagandist, (d) re- 
serves his reasoned decision 
until considerable evidence has 
been weighed, then takes a 
working hypothesis which he 
acts upon if action is necessary, 
and (e) subjects this working 
hypothesis to future modifica- 
tion if new evidence war- 
rants it; 

Cultivates the habit of keeping 
well informed on current af- 
fairs, preferably through di- 
verse sources of information 
whose interests and biases he 
has made some effort to ascer- 
tain; 

Discusses public issues with 
others, reflecting and learning 
from their views, and exerting 
the force of his own reasoned 
opinions; 

Knows how to use available 
channels of communication, 
such as forums, clubs, letters, 
petitions, speeches, etc., in co- 
operation with others of like 
views to influence public deci- 
sions for social action; 

Learns to express effectively 
the judgments at which he has 
arrived; 

Before expressing any judg- 
ment he tests it for consistency 
with democratic assumptions; 


e 
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g. Respects the honestly held 


views of others and minimizes 
personalities and loyalties to 
groups in considering ideas. 


13. Realizes the necessary connec- 
tion of education with democracy: 
a. Realizes need for academic 


freedom if education is to make 
its full contribution to de- 
mocracy ; 

Accepts the proposition that if 
the people are to rule, then the 
people must be enlightened ; 


c. Upholds the principle of a 


career open to talents through 
free education as an alternative 
to any scheme for aristocratic 
leadership. 


14. Respects property rights, meets 
his obligations in contracts, and 
obeys regulations governing the use 
of property: 


a. 


Refrains from wilfully dam- 
aging the property of others, 
exercises care against accidental 
damage, and repairs any dam- 
age he has caused; 

Does not enter into a contract 
unless he is reasonably sure of 
his ability to meet his obliga- 
tions; 


c. Recognizes ‘that some controls 


on the use of property are 
necessary for the general wel- 
fare, such as building regula- 
tions, zoning ordinances, etc. 


15. Supports fair business practices 
and fair relations between employ- 
ers and employees: 


a. 


b. 


Opposes false and misleading 
advertising as a form of fraud; 
Recognizes the right of work- 
ers to form unions for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining; 


c. Condemns the use of violence 
as a means for settling eco- 
nomic issues; 

d. Regards it as a civic duty to 
get a job and to do it well; 

e. Recognizes that he has a stake 
as a citizen and consumer in 
disputes between economic 
groups, particularly if essential 
services are involved. 


16. Assumes a personal responsi- 
bility for the wise use of natural 
resources: 

a. Avoids habits of waste or care- 
lessness which consume or de- 
stroy natural resources without 
raising the standard of living; 

b. Supports public measures for 
the preservation of such natural 
resources as topsoil, irreplace- 
able minerals, and forests. 


17. Accepts responsibility for the 
maintenance and improvement of 
a competitive economic system as- 
sisted and regulated when neces- 
sary by governmental action: 

a. Understands and values what a 
competitive economic system 
has already accomplished and 
its future possibilities; 

b. Understands that the competi- 
tive economic system hits relied 
upon private initiative to re- 
lease creative and productive 
energy; 

c. Understands that the growing 
interdependence of society has 
created needs for regulation in 
the public interest; 

d. Favors the use of public funds 
for research and technological 
development of long-range pro- 
grams which may add to the 
nation's wealth in fields where 

, private enterprise has not pro- 
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duced adequate development 
and in those where private de- 
velopment would be incom- 
patible with the public interest; 

e. Is aware of the unsolved prob- 
lems of our economy, e.g., the 
business cycle, the social and 
economic consequences of dis- 
tribution ; 

f. Is aware that economic mo- 
nopoly carries with it economic 
power and potentially political 
power. 


18. Knows in general how other 
economic systems operate, includ- 
ing their political and social con- 
sequences: 

a. Knows that communism as an 
economic system reduces pri- 
vate property to a minimum; 

b. Knows that socialism as an eco- 
nomic system provides for pub- 
lic ownership and operation of 
public utilities, public services, 
and basic processing industries 
as public concerns; 

c. In studying other economic sys- 
tems, he gives full considera- 
tion to the possible losses to 
the individual in terms of free- 
dom and to the community in 
terms of incentive; 

d. Balances these possible losses 
against possible gains in se- 
curity in studying other eco- 
nomic systems. 


19. Knows about, critically evalu- 
ates, and supports promising efforts 
to prevent war, but stands ready to 
defend his country against tyranny 
and aggression: 

a. Recognizes the factors in inter- 
national relations which lead 
to armed conflict, such as arma- 
ment races, a chauvinistic press, 
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economic rivalry, power poli- 
tics, and ideological differ- 
ences ; 

b. Recognizes achievements made 
by international organizations 
in the interest of peace, order, 
and human welfare; 

c. Has enough perspective to see 
in events in other countries 
threats to peace and freedom in 
his own; 

d. Studies proposals for prevent- 
ing future wars and avoids feel- 
ings of unjustified optimism or 
irrational despondency; 

e. Is willing to consider modify- 
ing national policies, when 
democratic values are not at 
stake, in the interest of inter- 
national peace; 

f. Looks with favor upon effec- 
tive international controls over 
special phases of technology to 
prevent war or limit its destruc- 
tiveness; 

g. Does not allow his love for 
peace, or his dread of war, to 
lead him to abandon demo- 
cratic values or submit to uni- 
lateral pressure from an ag- 
gressor; 

h. Appreciates the role of the 
armed services (under civilian 
control) of his country and 
supports measures to keep 
them as strong and effective as 
necessary. 


20. Is deeply aware of the interde- 
pendence of people and realizes 
that a good life can be attained 
only by the organized cooperation 
of millions of people all over the 
world: 
a. Supports the maximum use of 
scientific research for improv- 
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ing human living and human 
relations; 

Supports all measures for bet- 
ter and more accurate commu- 
nication among classes and na- 
tions; 


. Understands the organization 


and functions of the United 
Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 


21. Understands cultures and ways 
of life other than his own: 


Recognizes that other cultures 
have made contributions to our 
own; 

Realizes that attempts to im- 
pose our way of life on others 
may bring resentment; 
Conducts himself as a worthy 
representative of his country in 
his personal and public rela- 
tions with people he meets at 
home and abroad. 


22. Cultivates qualities of charac- 
ter and personality that have a high 
value in his culture: 

a. Is honest in his relationships 


b. 


with others; 

Plays fair, follows the rules of 
the game, asks for no personal 
advantage, and refuses to 
cheat ; 

Cultivates physical and moral 
courage; 


. Is loyal to his ideals; 


Is courteous and considerate of 
the rights and feelings of other 
people; 

Is industrious in his work and 
respects the time of others; 


g. Protects his health and. safety 
and is concerned for the health 
and safety of others. 


23. Is a responsible family mem- 
ber and assumes his full responsi- 
bilities for maintaining the civic 
standards of his neighborhood and 
community: 

a. Does his part to make his 
family a competent social and 
economic unit; 

b. Maintains family property, 
works out plans and acts with 
his family to build neighbor- 
hood attitudes of friendliness 
and cooperation ; 

c. Takes a deep interest in ques- 
tions of general concern to the 
neighborhood; 

d. Has the courage to report any 
unlawful activity in his neigh- 
borhood and insist on police 
and court action for its re- 
moval, 


24. Recognizes taxes as payment 
for community services and pays 
them promptly: ~ 
a. Reviews the services provided 
by the community and evalu- 
ates them against his tax bill; 
b. In considering all proposals for 
spending public money he con- 
siders ability to pay, public 
needs, and other relevant fac- 
tors before voting; 
с,%Орроѕеѕ proposals for lower 
taxes if they mean inadequate 
community services. 
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